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PREFACE 


This volume reports the findings of a national survey of the teach- 
ing of conservation in the colleges and universities of the United 
States. All data were collected during the calendar years 1954 and 
1955. No comprehensive survey of this sort has previously been 
undertaken, and the findings which it brings to view are of im- 
portance to all who are interested in the development of a con- 
structive national attitude toward the conservation of this country’s 
natural resources. 

It is, of course, well known that conservation education occupies 
no uniform position or status within the colleges and universities of 
the United States. The subject may be offered in special courses, or 
it may be incorporated in courses which are otherwise labeled. We 
have, however, gained a clearer picture as to how widely courses 
dealing with conservation are scattered throughout a number of 
existing departments, and how sharply their teaching is influenced 
by the instructors’ previous training and by their personal attitudes 
toward the subject. We can lay no claim to exhaustiveness in terms 
of analysis or coverage. This would have required resources of men 
and money far in excess of those available. We do belie^'e, how- 
ever, that we have achieved reasonable data reliability as far as the 
general trends and attitudes are concerned, although we refer in the 
text to a few areas for which reliability is specifically in doubt. In 
most instances, our findings, with accompanying discussion, are 
intended to be provocative rather than definitive. 

This study was initiated and financially supported by the Con- 
servation Foundation. As Chapter 4 explains, the bulk of our data 
was obtained from questionnaires answered by teachers and oflBcials 
of a wide cross section of the nation s colleges and universities. More 
data were obtained from official catalogues and other publications 
of these institutions and from various other documents. In addition, 
we made personal visits to a number of these institutions. This was 
done to obtain first-hand views of institutions as functioning units. 
It is surely imnecessary to stress the point that an institution is 

V 
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much more than an aggregation of individual teachers, each follow- 
ing his personal inclinations with respect to the subjects he teacl^s. 

Throughout, our aim has been to produce a report as reliable 
as the exigencies of the situation would permit. Our recommenda- 
tions for action, in the final chapter, represent opinions which have 
developed from our familiarity not only with the data we collected 
but also with many of the institutions included in the survey. 

Appreciation is expressed for the encouragement and counsel of 
the members of the staff of the Conservation Foundation, and to 
Dr. Stanley Cain of the University of Michigan for counsel in pre- 
paring the questionnaire for teachers; also, to the University of 
Missouri for graciously permitting die survey to be conducted in 
the quarters provided the Department of Rural Sociology. 

Cecil L. Gregory, Instructor in Rural Sociology at the University 
of Missouri, provided valuable statistical advice in our analysis of 
certain of that data. Jessie H. Wheeler, Jr., Associate Professor of 
Geography at the University of Missouri, has earned our thanks for 
his assistance in editing the original manuscript for publication. 

Finally, a word of appreciation is due the many persons attached 
to the colleges and universities we brought under study. Both their 
administrators and teachers answered our questionnaires and often 
attached helpful letters and printed matter. Their interest and the 
care with which they supplied the requested information must be 
commended and it is hoped that this book will in some measure 
compensate them for the effort. 


June, 1957 


Charles E. Lively 
Jack J. Preiss 
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INTRODUCTION 


Conservation of natural resources should be regarded not merely 
as a technology but as a general social process, taking its place with 
such other activities as obtaining a living, rearing children, carrying 
on self-government, and waging war. Various technologies are 
involved in the practice of conservation, but it should be kept 
clearly in mind that these are but the tools by means of which the 
complex social process is carried out. 

What 1$ a 'Resource? 

Conventionally, a resource may be defined as that to which one 
resorts, or on which one depends, for supply or support. In a more 
general sense, a resource may be thought of as any available means 
or capability. It follows that almost anything may be regarded as a 
resource, under circumstances where it can be used to contribute 
toward achieving a given objective or end. Thus ideas as well as 
people and things must be regarded as resources. 

At any given period of lime the resources available to a people 
and utilized by them represent a joint function of the environment 
and of the sociocultural level of the people. If the environment 
contains no pottery clays, pottery is not likely to be developed. On 
the other hand, a given environment may be rich in physical and 
biological materials, but if the prevailing sociocultural level of the 
people has not been developed to a point where the utility of these 
materials can be recognized, h'ttle use can be made of them. Thus, 
the American Indian fashioned his arrowheads from flint instead 
of from the iron that the white man later found here in abundance. 
And, during the last century, settlers explored this country for gold, 
unaware that their descendants would re-explore the same territory 
3 



4 BACKGROUNDS 

for the more valuable uranium, at that time unrecognized and 
unknown. 

The rising sociocultural level of western civilization, with its 
highly mechanized and industrialized s)'stems of economy, has 
created a demand for fabulous quantities of physical and biological 
resources. As a consequence of this situation, considerable con- 
cern has arisen in recent years over the possibility of resource 
exhaustion and the consequent disintegration of the veiy' industrial 
systems that have made modem levels of living and cultural devel- 
opment feasible. Modem industrial systems arc maintained chiefly 
by the minerals of the earth and the materials supplied by plant and 
animal life. Although the latter can be reproduced, as yet few, 
u any of the minerals can be re-used to any extent that is significant 
for industrial maintenance. Furthermore, it is precisely those needed 
i^er^ that, in a reasonably accessible state, usually occur only in 
lunited supply in any given area. 

The crux of the problem, therefore, is whether creative science, 
^ progressively higher levels of scientific technology, can 
soured which essential nonreproducible re- 

nlished’ thpn\i^ supply become scarce. If this can be accom- 
the sunnlips nf substitute resources may be developed as 

fZ" T" exhausted. If it cannot be 

will si^er and with industrial civilizations 
Apparently thprp • of living of the people involved. 

a s^fficientVply of such 
us But the devpln ^^ny others still unknown to 

them at a cost te^iques "necessary for obtaining 

occur in the developmenToTsa^*^*! pay may lag.> A lag may 
supplies of given resources substitutes for exhausted 

alone might not he serious but , J these processes 

be disasrious, ieoparS’ .f con^rrent failure of bdth could 
and with it the level of living oT industrial system. 

The case of the reorachieiWo » P^p e. 
perhaps less serious. Man aim is less complicated and 

maintain these resources All .n /■ to reproduce and 

the facilities and put forth the ^^ijuired is for him to provide 
now appears to be a clearlv np.^ needed to accomplish what 
will exercise sufficient forelhrmpl..^^^, whether society 

resources to the task of develonfmJ’.u'’'^ allocate enough of its 
corresponding technologies iwriL' . ““entifie knowledge and the 
M. F. Dewharst aaa AsL. 

The TwenKea Ceataiy Fond, 1935).^^J iiermree. (New York: 
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creasing population, is a problem that only future experience can 
solve. The conservation movement represents an attempt, through 
resource education, to assist in bringing about a successful solution 
to the problem. 

This study is concerned with certain aspects of the problem of 
what is being done in the colleges and universities of the United 
States to acquaint students wiUi the facts regarding natural re- 
sources, both reproducible and nonreproducible, and dieir best use. 

What Is ConservationF 

The verb "to conserve” is derived from the Latin and the French 
languages and means to guard, to preserve, to protect, and to keep 
in a safe or entire state. In the United States, the term “conserva- 
tion” has been used in connection with resources for over half a 
century. During that time it has come to possess a variety of mean- 
ings and connotations— some narrowly restricted in the dictionary 
sense, but some very broad indeed. 

The simplest, and possibly the earliest, meaning given to the 
term “conservation,” in connection with resource use, was of the 
dictionary sort. When, during the last century, some of the Ameri- 
can people saw how rapidly the great virgin forests were being 
reduced and how quickly the wildlife could disappear when sub- 
jected to unregulated hunting for meat, pelts, and fur, it seemed 
only natural and logical that their reaction should be “save the 
trees" and “spare the game.” They were exponents of conservation 
in the dictionary sense, attempting to husband the supply of natiual 
resources by using and destroying less of them. It was from this 
kind of reaction iat the conservation movement arose. 

But, as time brought perspective and as science developed knowl- 
edge of an increasing number and variety of resomces and resource 
substitutes, the connotations of the term “conservation” broadened 
and deepened. Today one may collect dozens of expressions cal- 
culated to explain the meaning of conservation— all with some over- 
lapping, aU with something in common, but each with its own 
distinctive shade of meaning and emphasis. Thus the meaning of 
the concept “conservation” has undergone a process of evolution 
during the half century just past. 

Even today, the general public most often thinks of conservation 
in terms of the old concept of limited use, or frugality with re- 
sources. In some circles, this view of conservation is considered 
to be nearly, if not entirely, outmoded; it is still vah'd, however, as 
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applied to resources that are limited in quantity and nonrecover- 
-iHe and for which no substitute is known. 

One may find scattered through the literature of resource use 
other and more subtle concepts that ate related to this notion of 
fruualitv of use. One of these is the economists theory of tune 
preference,” which is concerned with balancing the advantage o£ 
present use of resources against the advantages of future use. That 
is, it may sometimes be better to put off using a resource today in 
order to have some of it left tomorrow when it may be needed 
more. This view of resource use is closely akin to the folk concept 
of “saving for a rainy day.” 

These notions are applied most often to individuals or small 
groups such as the family, rather than to society as a whole. Ex- 
tended to the larger group, they give rise to the cognate concept of 
trusteeship, i.e.. the notion that at any given time the population 
of any human society is in charge of a valuable estate, consisting 
not only of the man-made culture that has accumulated, but of the 
natural resources as well; and that the current generation is morally 
obligated to keep these resources inlat-t as far as possible and pass 
them on for the use of the next generation. Thus, a farmer may 
hesitate to misuse his land, in order that his son who will succeed 
him may receive it in good condition. Insofar as renewable re- 
sources are involved, this means that the farmer must undertake 
to replace such resources at a rate approximately equal to the rale 
at which they are being used. In a society where occupational 
mobility is low and where farms are likely to remain in the same 
family for several generations, such a plan may work reasonably 
well in practice. However, in a society such as ours, in which occu- 
pational mobility is high and it is less likely that the son will succeed 
his father on the same farm, the motivation for such a plan tends 
to be less compulsive. 

One variation of the idea of trusteeship is the notion that the 
natural resources possessed by a society belong to the whole society 
-that they are community property ” as it were, rather than the 
property oi partieolar individuals or groups, and that no private 
g:oups should use them recklessly and solely for their osvn benefit. 


v’ r. J iUi tllCU UWll ueiicui. 

For Its reahzation, su<* a rancept of conservation implies either an 
aU-powerful agency for the control of individual Ld subgroup 

or *0 possession by afi 
people of a social consaence, and an awareness of social desiiny, 

* tZv ATo “ "“t “«rely unknown. 

Many definitions of cons^tion place no emphLis upon the 
preservation and hoardmg of resources, as such, Lt tend^to em- 
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phasize their wise use, which among other things presumably means 
their use without waste and for some purposeful end. Such a con- 
cept obviously has some merit: one would not bum a forest for the 
thrill or cut a fine tree to hear it fall. But even so, the concept 
leaves much to be desired. 

What constitutes “wise use”? At what point in the use con- 
tinuum does imwise use become wise use? By whose judgment is 
a given act of resource use to be classified as wise or unwise? Is 
the elimination of sheer waste and wayward acts involving resources 
suflScient? Is what is regarded as wise use today likely to be so 
regarded tomorrow? Is emergency use to be classified as wise use? 
If so, what constitutes an emergency of sufficient magnitude that it 
may justify the over-use of dwindling resources? Extreme illus- 
trations help but httle. The most rapid exhaustion of resources 
takes place not in the desperate situations in which their use is 
obviously necessary, but in the far more frequently occurring situa- 
tions in which a plausible case may be made out to justify their use. 

Undoubtedly most of those who advocate “wise use” of resources 
have in mind not merely justification of the act on the basis of the 
nature of the current situation but also the notion that it is wise 
to use resources sparingly with an eye to future needs; how, indeed, 
could disregard of the future be considered “wise”? Human history 
shows that progress from the savage to the so-called civilized state 
may be measured to a considerable extent by man's ability not only 
to develop some surplus of resources but also to practice sufficient 
restraint of resource consumption that he may not wallow in sur- 
plus today and feel the pinch of scarcity tomorrow. 

Obviously, the wise use concept does not apply only to individual 
behavior. Man lives in groups, and groups make up societies, 
nations, and peoples. Hence, wise use of resources must be the 
duty equally of individuals, groups, and large societies, depending 
upon the circumstances. But if die societal point of view is taken, 
one can hardly consider only the welfare of the current generation 
and completely ignore the welfare of the next, for such behavior 
might well result in the extinction of the entire society. Conse- 
quently, one may deduce tliat wise use of resources must mean 
their use without waste for tlie benefit and welfare of all tlie people, 
both today and in the future. But how the pressure of current 
needs can be resolved in the light of anticipated future needs and 
how tlie resulting program can be successfully implemented, tlie 
proponents of this view do not venture to state. 

One aspect of the wise use concept is that of "resource manage- 
ment.” Many who have given thought to the subject believe that 
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use of resources is impossible rvithout planned management. 
Apparently this consists of taking societal forethou^ght, 
altLative claims upon resources against each o*er, and “e total 
claims against the estimated resource supply. Resomce manage 
ment must thus become a special societal function, and some group 
of persons \vitb specialized knowledge acquired for the purpose 
must be given responsibibty for the management of resources. 
Under sucb a plan, tbe specialized personnel could become well 
informed concerning tbe supply of resources including protection 
of tbe supply, tbe best ways to make sucb resources available for 
use, and bow to prevent waste. Sucb a speciabzed group might 
also serve a necessary function by way of educating tbe entire 
society in the proper use of resources. However, in a democratic 
society, tbe final determination of how tbe resources are to be used 
and bow they should be allocated to the various proposed uses must 
remain in tbe hands of tbe society as a whole, or at least in the hands 
of others than those managing the resources, else it might come 
to pass that tbe society itself would be managed rather than merely 
its resources. 

Certainly resource management by a specialized personnel rep- 
resents a laudable attempt to introduce more orderly procedures 
into the general process of resource use. But it must not be re- 
garded as a complete solution of all the difficulties facing a society 
that makes heavy demands upon its resources and them in 
limited supply. Delegation of authority to a trained personnel 
sl^ed in the management of resources is not likely to guarantee 
mat resources will be allocated to the most worthy causes. Neither 
is it likely to provide a mechanism that can effectively resist the 
social pressures to spend resources extravagantly during periods of 
social ^is, or in periods of social hysteria. However, so far as 
renewable resources are concerned, management by a skilled and 
sociaUy responsible personnel would appear to be indispensable 
for continued soaetal welfare. For insofar as resources are either 
recoverable or renewable, such sldUed and devoted personnel can 
insure that even while resouroec nr*. j .v 


of Tcfe^ L indifference on ?he part 

Iml Ihal ie enure dUMHy be kept iutoraied o£ Ibl ^erel re- 
source srtuatron and its problems. It would seem that lis can be 
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done only by making conservation education a part of tbe general 
educational system. 

It may be that there are those who, noting that a higher level of 
rationality apparently prevails among those peoples who possess 
the higher and more complex cultures, will argue that in the course 
of cultural development man will finally achieve a level of ration- 
ality with respect to resource use that will enable him not only to 
manage his resources scientifically but to utilize them wisely as well. 
We shall neither deny nor affirm such a possibility. However, at 
present it appears to be somewhat beyond the level of practicality. 

By way of contrast, there exists a school of thought which holds 
that man has never learned how to live and let live on this globe, 
and that his continued failure to do so may eventually result in his 
downfall. This might be styled the “ethical conservationist” view 
as contrasted to the “utilitarian conservationist” view. Its protagon- 
ists beheve that nature should be preserved as far as possible in its 
present state if man is to survive indefinitely. Man, they say, be- 
lieves that the world is made for him, and that all other forms exist 
to serve his purposes. Hence, he believes in utilizing them as far 
as possible and destroying those that appear to be of no use to him. 
Under such circumstances, conservation is not enough, since it only 
slows, or delays, the process of making the world uninhabitable. 

According to this school of thought, man’s relation to the earth 
is primarily an ethical one. “To live healthily and successfully on 
the land, we must also live with it. . . . Unless we share this ter- 
restrial globe with creatures other than ourselves, we shall not be 
able to live on it for long.”^ 

There is more than a grain of truth in this view, but one need not 
repudiate the utilitarian view in order to admit it. The more we 
come to know about functional relationships and ecology, the clearer 
it becomes that man is part of the “web of life” on this planet and 
cannot live in isolation. 

So far we h.ave been discussing the concept of conservation as 
applied to situations where resources are regarded as occurring in 
fixed supply. But, witli the development of science and its applica- 
tion to the problems of natural resources and their use, tlie notion 
of the meaning of conservation has broadened considerably. Before 
tlic inductive and analytical mclliods of science began to illuminate 
tile field of material resources, the supply of such resources could 
only be regarded as fixed. Hence, they must be used sparingly, 
doled out, saved for an emergency and the next generation. But 

“Joseph ^Vood Knilch, “Conservation Is Kot Enougli,” American Forests, Vol- 61, 
PP. 30-31, July, 1955. 
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science has destroyed such narrow thinking once and for all. Hence- 
forth, according to science, natural resources are to be thought ot 
not only in terms of existing substances, but also in terms or elements 
that exist in nature in various forms and combinations and that rriay 
be isolated and recombined by man, whenever his rising scientific 
intelligence and skill permits, to form new substances with prop- 
erties, and therefore uses, not previously found in nature. The 
future of this new approach to resource use is still a debatable 
question. There are those who believe that we now stand in the 
dooi^vay to a new era which in a sense will represent a new world— 
a world in which the magic of physical and biological science ^vill 
create all the animate and inanimate resources that man may need 
to complete the conquest of his environment and to establish his 
desired level of living. On the other hand, there are those who feel 
that such an enchanting outlook may prove to be only a mirage and 
that we are not yet justified in emptying our present pools of pri- 
mary wealth before we have learned to replenish them. 

One of the most helpful contributions of scientific thought with 
respect to resources has been a classification based upon their 
pennanence under use. The first major group in this classification 
consist of those resources, occurring in limited supply, that when 
once used are not only nonxenewable but also nonrecoverable. If 
one of these happens to be a strategic one in the scheme of civiliza- 
uon, me only possible solution is to dole out the supply and attempt 
to find a suitable substitute quickly. In tbe case of a material that 
occius m very Umited supply and is at the same time very strategic 
However ’ '' Situation may easily precipitate a social crisis. 

happens to be recoverable after having 
effort deferred by 

search for substimtS™'^ reconditionmg, plus an industrious 

uatorresomc^ThefT.u '^Ossification consists of those 
supply, are capablfof’bltog 

t very^-X'^nib^:^^^ 

resources vary greatly tathrieuXorUm 

them; some, such as^wheat ot ‘ ® required to reproduce 

others, such as a giant tree reaiiircm’= °'dy a few months; 
scarcely any individual cii afford Se '“a® 

produce them, so that their reproductinu h ® Period necessary to 
The significant thing, howevOT is £ th 

be reproduced, and hence mav bp hp . • resources can 

t ncuce may be kept m perpetual supply if the 
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people are willing to spend enough time and to employ the skilled 
personnel necessary to propagate and protect them. 

The fact that this latter class of resources is renewable provides 
a welcome alternative to the search for satisfactory substitutes. 
Renewal techniques may be used to increase the supply of a dwin- 
dling resource, so that only in cases where the demand comes to 
exceed the sum of the original supply and the increment provided 
by means of renewal techniques does it become necessary for a 
portion of the population to adopt a substitute. A resource that is 
renewed as fast as it is used, both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
is said to be on a sustained yield basis. This is regarded by experts 
in the field as perfect conservation, since it provides for a predict- 
able annual consumption with no prospect of decrease in rate. 
Modem societies are struggling to place timber as a resource upon 
this basis. 

Another aspect of resource use that is sometimes included in the 
concept of conservation is the possibility of improving upon the 
state of nature. Every student of natural science knows that man, 
with his scientific equipment is frequently able to change natural 
conditions and processes so as to satisfy his wants more fully. One 
of the commonest illustrations of this ability is the metamorphosis 
of a semi-arid, relatively unproductive area into highly productive 
land by irrigation. Another is selective plant and animal breeding, 
in which the resulting offspring is superior in certain desired re- 
spects to the parents; for example, hybrid corn. A final illustration 
is chemical synthesis, in which substances are broken down and 
certain elements recombined to produce a new synthetic substance 
with desirable properties not previously found in nature. 

These processes may not properly be included in the concept 
“conservation” as it has developed historically. However, improv- 
ing upon the state of nature is rapidly becoming an important 
aspect of the general problem of resource use. More and more, 
man is learning to find not only new sources of needed materials but 
new sources of energy as well. The full meaning of the new vista 
opening up before us is not yet comprehended by very many peo- 
ple. Whether it will gradually lead to an easing of tlie pressure 
upon traditionally known resources to the extent that the fear of 
resource exhaustion will be largely overcome, or whether the appar- 
ent promise will greatly exceed die possibilities of realization, re- 
mains to be determined. But for purposes of definition, it seems 
essential that the role of creative science in extending the number 
and variety of resources and resource uses must be incorporated 
into the concept of conservation that we hold today. In a very real 
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Lnse. scientific developn^ent 

poach that has been too f ® 

Ure of man promises more li^i„g. m a meas- 

eventualdeeline of resources and a lower level or iivr ^ 

me. it shifts the focus of attention from ^ „ 

rate of growth of the human population and the time tnat ^ 
remain More aU attempts at scientific advancement are p 
iTi the struffde for the bare essentials of existence. , , , 

‘ tSda? of Malthus. it has been recognized ^at Ae hum^ 
potential for increase presents a constant threat to ‘ ^ 

to rise above his poverty. With the gradual 
land frontier, some persons have believed that population might 
time exceed the means of subsistence and Malthus posUive c ec 
would begin to function on a large scale. Recently, however, ic 
has begun to appear that the past high rates of population mcrease 
are not inevitable. Some peoples have succeeded in lowering tma 
stabilizing the death rate to such an extent that the birth rate has 
become the chief factor in natural increase; some of them have also 
achieved voluntary control of the birth rate, so that it tends to vary 
with prosperity. These peoples have achieved a relatively high 
level of living, and have apparently become so committed to it that, 
if necessary, they will sacrifice the birth rate in order to retain it. 
If so, they are less likely to have a high natural population increase 
in the future. Indeed, if subsistence becomes scarce, their popula- 
tion may not increase at all. If this degree of control could be 
extended to the majority of the peoples of the world who do not 
now possess it, the much-discussed race between science and 
famine mi^t conceivably become a topic of purely historical 

infprpst. 


Today, perhaps a majority of the peoples of the world live under 
the constant threat of positive population checks. Birth rates, not 
under voluntary control, are high, and tend to remain relatively 
constant. Death rates, uncontrolled, are also high, and tend to 
fluctuate with the level of subsistence. Alternating periods of high 
natural increase and no natural increase come and go in the wake 
of prosperity and famine. Under these circumstances, the death 
rate is die diief determinant of natural increase.* If scientific con- 


3 Charles E. Lively, Some Reflections on the Conservation Movement,” Transao- 
tiorw of the Eighteenth North American Wildlife Conference, 1953, pp. 40-41. 

< Warren H. Thompson, Population Problems, McGraw-Hill. 1953 fourth ed., 
pp. 267-272. 
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trol of the death rate can be achieved by these peoples as it was 
by those described above, and if voluntary control of the birth rate 
in the interest of obtaining a higher level of living can also be 
achieved, science may receive the support and be given the time 
required to keep production ahead of population growth and thus 
permanently thwart the operation of the dreaded positive checks 
to population. 

Education in Conservation 

The beginnings of interest in conservation of natural resources 
in the United States can be traced as far back as the colonial 
period. The so-called “conservation movement” had its inception 
during the decade of the 1870s, but it did not get fully under way 
until the first decade of the present century. With the conservation 
movement came conservation education— first for specific occupa- 
tional and vocational purposes, and only later for purposes of 
general education. Beginning in certain of the major universities 
of the nation, conservation education gradually spread among the 
various institutions of higher learning. 

The teachers’ colleges were especially inclined to incorporate 
conservation education into their curricula for the preparation of 
teachers for the elementary and secondary schools, and as a result 
much conservation teaching now occurs at these levels, although 
it is by no means universal. Higher education has seemed less con- 
cerned. The land-grant colleges and universities have been con- 
spicuous for their interest in conservation for many years, as have 
many other colleges and universities. However, approximately 
half of the colleges and universities of the nation offer little or 
nothing by way of conservation education, and the notion that 
conservation is an appropriate, even desirable subject for general 
education seems not yet to be fully accepted. 

Although conservation, particularly in its technical aspects, has 
been mitten about extensively during the last quarter-century, 
its history is not yet well known. Large numbers of people are 
still confused about its theory and philosophy. This must be taken 
into account by writers who would deal with the subject from a 
general point of view. Consequently, realizing that many persons 
not versed in conservation fact and theory may read this report, the 
authors have felt it advisable to devote the first three chapters to 
historical and theoretical orientation. While they lay no claim to 
completeness of coverage, they hope that these chapters may serve 
as an adequate introduction to the body of the report. 
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The Tasks of Conservation 

At this point we return to the question, “\Vhat is conservation? 

We have seen that historically a number of different points of view 
have developed, none of which seems to be entirely adequate for 
current use. Is it possible to restate the case so as to incorporate 
present knowledge and current outlook, and thereby lend 
vitality to a concept that so far has had little public appeal? The 
stakes are high enough to make it wortli a try. 

Conservation is a complex concept. As a social objective, it 
involves a number of lesser objectives which, for the purpose at 
hand, may be stated in terms of tasks to be performed. Tliat is to 
say, any society may practice conservation by incorporating the 
following tasks into its work agenda and seeing to it tliat they are 
carried out. 

1. Maintain a thorough knowledge of the supply of natural 
resources available, insofar as the current level of technology ^vill 
permit. 

2. Husband carefully those essential resources in short supply 
and, following their use, effect recovery of as much of them as may 
be physically and/or economically possible. 

3. Exert sufficient effort to replace renewable resources at a 
rate equal to consumption. 

4. Estimate continuously the rate of growth of the population 
and changes in its composition, and thus anticipate its needs in 
terms of resources. 

5. Develop scientific technology at a rate that will enable the 
level of consumable supplies fabricated from the utilization of pre- 
viously known resources and from newly discovered or invented 
resources to be maintained at an optimum. 

6. Educate the people to understand the necessity of keeping 

a balance between consumption and availability of stipplies so 
that when and where necessary they may voluntarily adjust the 
factors affectmg demand, including population increase, to the 
outlook for consumption. « ^ i: » 

7. Recognize dearly that nature may not with safety be reck- 

ess y ^ espoi e . a by disrupting the complicated ecological rela- 
tionships existing m nature, before he has die knowledgi to com- 
bkSer change, man may be maldng a fatal. 

In the present state of knowledge, these tasks may be regarded 
as representing a fairly complete societal program of conse^ation 
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of natural resources. If a program involving the conservation of 
human resources were included, some additional tasks would of 
course have to be incorporated in the list. It should be noted that a 
society which is concerned with something less than this list of tasks 
must be regarded as practicing only partial conservation. 

We may now combine the concepts imphed by these seven 
societal tasks into a single general statement. If the tasks have 
been accurately and completely stated and if the general statement 
based thereon reliably represents them, then the latter should repre- 
sent a fair definition of conservation. The following represents an 
attempt at such a statement: 

In a dynamic society, conservation consists of balancing the use 
of natural resources and the varying demands of population in such 
a manner that existing resource supphes will not become exhausted 
before adequate substitute supphes have been discovered or in- 
vented and made available for use. 
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THE CONSERVATION MOVEMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Social and Economic Baclcground 

The economic and social position of the American people 
respect to natural resources during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is now fairly well understood. The early settlers found 
here a country abounding in natural resources of unusual richness 
and variety. Coming as most of them did from middle and lower 
levels in European society, poor but ambitious, nursing a longing to 
be independent with a home on the land, they looked upon toerica 
as a paradise in the making. It is true that they experienced some 
difficulty in adapting themselves to their new environment, but 
they borrowed heavily from the practices of the American Indian 
and gradually modified their European knowledge to fit the con- 
ditions of the new country. 

As the economy of the colonies rose above the subsistence level, 
the settlers began to seek a market for their surplus products, while 
at the same time there grew up an increased demand for more 
capital and equipment to develop the new country. Hence, a 
mutually advantageous trade sprang up between the colonies and 
their European homeland— a trade by which the necessary financing 
of American development was paid for with products drawn from 
Ae natur^ resources of the new country. Timber, needed in Eng- 
land for ship construction, was one of the first products to be used 
in this trade. It was already grown and ready for harvest and all 
that was necessary was to appropriate it from nature. Agricultural 
products were also needed in the European trade, and crops such 
as tobacco were grown upon deared land until the fertility of the 
16 
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soil began to wane. The growers then abandoned the exhausted 
land and moved on to new clearings. 

Thus did tlie newcomers to America advance into the interior. 
They cut the timber to build houses and cities, to ship abroad, and 
to make way for field crops which they raised for food and fiber 
and for export. They hunted tlic wildlife for meat, pelts, furs, and 
down. And since as tliey looked westward they could see no end 
to such resources, the notion of restraint in resource use scarcely 
occurred to them. Indeed, their zeal for exploitation in the face of 
such abundance often led to excesses. Thus the firehunt practiced 
by the Indians was adopted by the settlers and used for taking 
game as late as 1748. Timber was ringed, cut, and burned to clear 
the land for farming. Setting fire to the woods and marshes in the 
spring of the year to provide better grazing and to “rid the woods 
of varmints” was prevalent in Pennsylvania around 1700 and has 
persisted in certain areas, notably the Ozark highlands, until recent 
years. Fish were caught by the boatload and left to rot on the 
shore, and bison were slaughtered for a tongue or a steak, or simply 
for fun. 

Although immigrant settlers hungry for land poured into the 
United States in large numbers after 1840, the factor of greatest 
significance from the standpoint of resource exploitation was the 
development of the scientific and mechanical revolution. Peoples 
with a preindustrial culture do not consume natural resources rapidly. 
It would have taken the immigrants a very long time to have made 
serious imoads upon the resources of this continent had they been 
armed only with axes and wooden plows. But before they were 
fairly settled in the Middle West, where the stiff sod offered much 
resistance to cultivation, the John Deere steel plow had appeared 
on the market.’ The McCormick reaper was patented in 1833, and 
the mowing machine followed in 1842. Thus the basic tools for 
land exploitation were supplied within a decade. Other mechanical 
devices appeared rapidly. 

Before 1860 can^-building had been abandoned and railroad- 
building was rmder way. By the beginning of the Civil War, every 
eastern city of importance was a market center and the railroads were 
expanding westward as rapidly as possible, for they were needed to 
transport the settlers to the new lands and to transport the growing 
flood of products from field, forest, and mine to eastern cities and to 
the seaboard for shipment to Europe. And so began a period of 
competition between farmers and industrialists for participation in 
the benefits of resource exploitation and for governmental assistance. 

^ That was in 1837. The Oliver chHIed*steel plow did not appear imtil 1855. 
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benefits of virgin resources, chiefly limber and timber lands, 
though the land laws favored the settlers, the federal land ol ce 
was scarcely in a position to supervise such extensive areas a 
transactions, and many irregularities occurred, often to the gre^ 
benefit of lumber corporations. 

The close of the Civil War ushered in a quarter-century of gr^ 
significance for resources and resource use. Tire nation was on the 
verge of industrialization and urban growtli. However, the South 
was bankrupt and the country devastated. The plantations were 
without funds or labor, and the introduction of the share-cropph^S 
sptem as a recovery device proved useful to both landowners aim 
liberated slaves. But reconstruction proved to be a long, hard task, 
during which agricultural resources suffered heavily. 

In the meantime, the North, virtually untouched by the fighting* 
recovered almost immediately and turned to the tasks of western 
(Uvelopment, urban expansion, and industrialization. The first of 
these involved the extensive migration of population westsvard, the 
settlement of the high plains previously passed over as unfit for 
human habitation, the rise and fall of the mineral empire and the 
cattte empire, and the organization of a dozen new states. 

For a time following the Civil War the “cattle kingdom” tended 
to monopolize the high plains area. Cattle had been produced for 
many years on the southwestern plains, but it was not until after 
the War that they came to be fattened for market on the grass of the 
nOTthem plains The coming of the railroad to that area made it a 
in ncp refrigerator car, which was 

>1 Between 1866 and 1888, some six million cattle 

™n J™’'- “lAough the cattlemen fenced the 
exerted every effort to klep control of it, the pressure 
farmer-settlers-backed by the authority of the federal gov- 
d^muraviirf E" diseases and drought were 

wTtolhHie r, control by 1890. 

nniiravinv pffn r homestead, however, it was to be a dis- 

couragmg effort for the farmers. Many soon sold out to the nearest 
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cattle ranchman, who then held title to the land he had previously 
fenced illegally. Thus, many ranchers were able to survive. Many 
settlers, discouraged by drought and locusts, abandoned their home- 
steads and returned to the East. 

Along with the rise and fall of the cattle kingdom came the rush 
west for mineral wealth. Following the California gold rush, gold 
and silver were discovered in Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming. Prospectors and adventurers roamed the territory, 
pushed the Indians aside, and paved the way for land settlement. 
Between the years 1860 and 1890, their mines produced an esti- 
mated $1,241,827,000 worth of gold and $901,160,000 of silver. By 
the latter date these sources of mineral wealth were on the decline. 

The industrialization process that got under way following the 
Civil War was revolutionary in character. It was based largely 
upon the exploitation of such natural resources as iron ore, coal, 
oil, natural gas, copper, gold, and silver, all of which were produced 
in abundance from newly discovered fields. Some of the factors 
that made this exploitation possible were (1) the application of 
science to the invention of devices to aid in the mining and process- 
ing of mineral wealth, (2) an adequate labor force supplied by the 
rapid increase of the native population and by foreign immigi’ation, 
(3) the development of railway transport, (4) the creation of cap- 
ital and the power to borrow, and (5) the growing domestic and 
foreign markets. 

The number of inventions per year began to rise sharply about 
1850 and continued high until after 1930; during that period the 
total number of inventions, designs, and reissues rose from 6,000 
to 256,000. The newly opened iron ore mines of the Lake Superior 
area provided an abundance of iron, and the inventive genius of 
Bessemer and others made steel comparatively cheap. The rise 
of powerful trusts and monopolies was so rapid and their opera- 
tions so effective that the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was passed by 
Congress in 1890. 

While industrialization was getting under way and cities were 
increasing both in munber and in size, agriculture was expanding 
also. Between 1860 and 1910 the number of farms trebled and the 
acreage in farms more than doubled. The farm population, al- 
though declining as a proportion of the total population, was in- 
creasing rapidly through immigration and migration to tlie land 
frontier. By 1890 the farm population is estimated to have reached 
more tlian SO million persons. After a period of relative stability, 
tire farm population began a gradual decline about 1910 and estab- 
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lished a trend that has continued to date except for the depression 
decade, 1930-40. 

With the increase of farm population and farm acreage, the 
farm products also increased to a volume ample to supply the grow- 
ing urban population and still leave supplies for export. The ex- 
ploitation of virgin lands in the West brought cheap agricultural 
product eastward, tending further to demoralize agriculture in the 
East, where soil fertility was already declining. Many eastern farms 
were abandoned in favor of new lands to the west. 

But in spite of its expansion to new lands, all was not well vvith 
agriculture. Soil erosion and soil exhaustion had begun to plague 
the farmers of New England and those of the southeastern states 
where constant cropping with cotton and tobacco had begun to tahe 
their toll. Overexpansion and financial depressions had brought 
low prices. Drought had broken and discouraged many fanners, 
especially in those western areas where the methods of humid 
agriculture were not adapted to the semlarid conditions. Farm 
costs were rising, and mortgage indebtedness and tenancy were 
high. Under these circumstances, it is small wonder that farmers 
became dissatisfied and looked for a solution to their problems. In 
the process they tried collective effort to combat their economic 
and political diDSculties. 


effort to solve the problems of 
End',! fennetion of tbe^ Patrons of 

EllsTIld 'JTf typo “f ^‘^“otnre. 
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of national forest areas. Theodore Roosevelt often consulted with 
Grange leaders on conservation while he was President, and Gifford 
Pinchot was a lifelong member of the organization. 

The Grange was replaced during the decade 1880-90 by the 
Fanners’ Alliance, also short-lived as a farmers’ movement. It 
merged wth tlie Populist party about 1890 and went down with that 
party. Both the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union and 
the American Society of Equity were organized in 1902. Neither 
started a spectacular movement for economic and political reform 
in the interests of agriculture, as had the Grange and the Fanners’ 
Alliance. The American Farm Bureau Federation was not formed 
until 1919, although it had its beginnings much earlier in the form 
of county farm bureaus organized to assist the County Extension 
Agent in his job of agricultural education. With the exception of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, which was not particularly concerned with 
conservation, the later farm organizations did not appear until the 
conservation movement was under way. 

In the decade 1890-1900, farmers in general began to display 
evidence of interest in the problem of maintaining the fertility of 
their soil. The solution of this problem for the farmers in New Eng- 
land and the Southeastern states, where erosion added to soil deple- 
tion, had been in movement to new land at the frontier until arable 
lands were no longer available at frontier rates. This movement was 
aided considerably by the Carey Act of 1894 and the Reclamation 
Act of 1902, opening for settlement much additional land, mostly 
in the West, that could be reclaimed for settlement by irrigation. 

By the time the westward movement had spent its force, which 
was about 1900, some 100 million acres of land had been rendered 
unfit for crop production, and some 200 million acres more were 
badly eroded. The grasslands of the high plains had been grazed 
to a near desert, the eastern forests were fast disappearing, and the 
cumulative effects of flagrant resource use had become manifest. 

Scientific agriculture could make little headway until free land 
was gone and its virgin fertility well exploited. Soil science was 
still in its infancy, and the farmers who tilled the land were almost 
completely uninformed about it. Nevertheless, they belived in edu- 
cation and they wanted to share in it. Largely in response to farmer 
demand, what was to become the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
was established in 1862 and along with it the land-grant colleges of 
agriculture. These colleges were expected to provide agricultural 
education for the farm population, but there were few teachers of 
agriculture and no laboratories or eq>erimental grounds for research. 

It was not until 1887, when the agricultural e^eriment stations 
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were established, that scientific agriculture really got under way. 
In 1914 the Agricultural Extension Service was established to carry 
the principles of scientific agriculture to the fanners by means oi 
the Extension Agent system. The story of the growth of scientific 
agriculture in the United States is to be found largely in the history 
of these institutions. It is a story that includes the application of 
conservation practices to check erosion and to build up the declin- 
ing fertility of the soil. 

The two world wars brought unprecedented exploitation of natu- 
ral resources, both renewable and nonrenewable. Iron, oil, and other 
strategic minerals were used and wasted lavishly. Timber was cut 
at a rate far in excess of the rate of growth. Marginal and sub- 
marginal lands were brought under cultivation with the slogan, 
“Food will win the war,” and the foundation for the modem dust 
bowls was laid. Also, the urge to bring new land under cultivation 
resulted in a move, starting about 1910, to drain lakes, swamps, and 
wet lands; and during the next twenty years much land was thus 
reclaimed for cultivation. But although much good cropland was 
provided by this procedure, the blow dealt to wildlife, particularly 
to migratory waterfowl through destruction of habitat, was so 
severe that it did not recover for many years. Refuges are still 
being created by way of compensation. 

Witli this brief background, we now turn to the conservation 
movement itself. 


Rise of the Conservation Movement 

■ “ge human societies were relatively local- 

ized both in thought and movement. Cultures arose, blossomed, and 
characterized by a particular environ- 
ment whether deep aUuvial soil, a roUing grassland, heavily forested 

learned livTli ' ‘""S P«”ds of time each society 

Iialiilat Fa" 1 i™"* how to survive in its particular 

for s maval m techniques Lcessary 

Id I >=™™™ent. But with the rise of thi 

nconles to lanical age and the consequent movements of 

fa7d new Unfl f ^™1 had to be 

adonVd m'cumstances the migrants could either 

adopt tlie survival pracHces of the natives, or attempt to adapt 
then or™ habits and methods to the new situation. ^ 

to tho'^tprhnFn'*e<:'"f'^*^^*°” America were accustomed 
to tlic techniques of suraaval that had been developed for the en- 
vironment of western Europe. Here in America diey IrTcon- 
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fronted with strange climatie conditions, different soil types, and 
novel products of 3ie soil. Inevitably, the standards of judgment 
they used in selecting land were often wrong, and sometimes dis- 
aster resulted. 

As a result partly of the hurried mass movement to the frontier 
and partly of tire federal land laws, the settlement of much, per- 
haps most, of the land of the United States was accomplished in a 
highly individualistic way. The family was the unit of occupancy, 
and each family moved and selected its homestead according to the 
best judgment of its members. Organized society was at a mini- 
mum. Mutual aid was freely practiced among neighbors, and 
local institutions such as school and church sprang up quickly, but 
local government was weak, and voluntary associations beyond the 
local level were slow to appear. When a family made a bad choice 
of land or when the farm resources began to dwindle, the family had 
little choice hut to accept the consequences or try to locate another 
homestead elsewhere. 

So long as tlie people could neither see the end of the land 
frontier nor visualize the limits of the forest resources, and so long as 
every family dissatisfied with its depleted homestead could move 
to a new and more promising one, there could be no conservation 
movement. Although individuals here and there began to be aware 
of the misuse and waste of resources nothing effective could be done 
because the necessary mechanisms for social action were not at 
hand. There were no leaders who understood what to do, knew 
how to go about initiating social action, and understood how to 
provide the organized mechanisms through which to operate. 
Hence, the conservation movement could not have arisen to the 
stature of a national force molding national policies prior to the 
resource crisis that began to develop during the thirty-year period 
following the Civil War, Evidences of this crisis developed rapidly 
because of die disappearance of the land frontier and the develop- 
ment of the numerous scientific and mechanical devices for whole- 
sale and rapid exploitation of natural resources. Had the latter 
development not occurred, so that the settlers of the land were 
forced to continue with their semiprimitive colonial methods of 
resource exploitation, the conservation movement might never have 
matured. 

Although conservation measures had made considerable progress 
in Europe by the time the great stream of settlers from there began 
to penetrate the interior of the North American continent, it seems 
probable that the sheer abundance of resources that confronted 
them here would have led them to feel that such measures were 
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unnecessary. It is true that, at various times and places, these 
settlers employed legislation in connection with various matters 
relating to natural resources; but, almost invariably, such legislation 
was employed not for purposes of conserving such resources but 
rather to facilitate their use by those most interested in their 
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A few restrictive measures did appear relatively early in some 
of the more settled colonies. For example, in 1682 William Penn 
contrived a law in Pennsylvania requiring that one acre of timber 
be reserved for every five acres cut. By the time of the Revolution- 
ary War a number of the colonies had passed restrictions regulating 
the talcing of wildlife, but these seem mostly to have been devised 
to restrict hunting for the market and to control abuses. In 1837 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, alarmed at the rapid disap- 
pearance of timber, ordered a forest survey. The settlers were too 
busy pushing back the frontier to give serious thought to matters 
of resource conservation. The time was not yet ripe. The facts 
were not yet evident. No informed leadership had yet arisen to 
acquaint the people with the facts and to interpret their significance. 

By the end of the Civil War a few prominent intellectuals, among 
them such men as Franklin B. Hough, Rossiter W. Raymond, Carl 
bchurz, William H. Brewer, and Charles S. Sargent, had come to see 
cejuy te possible consequences of exploitation, particularly of 
'Wi* to call attention to the problem and to suggest 

possible remedies, By 1870 the stage was set for a national awaken- 
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In 1873, F. B. Hough, a physician and naturalist who had assisted 
with the federal census of 1870, presented a paper entitled "The 
Duty of Governments in the Preservation of Forests” before the 
annual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Impressed, the Association provided for a committee to 
inform Congress and the state legislatures of “the importance of 
promoting the cidtivation of timber and the preservation of forests.” 
Subsequently, the committee report, presented to President U. S. 
Grant, called for a national commission to investigate the forestry 
situation. The result was that Hough was appointed in 1876 to 
undertake an investigation. Largely as a result of his reports, his 
agency was made a Division of Forestry in the Department of 
Agricultme in 1881. In 1886, B. E. Femow, a European-trained 
forester, became Chief of the Division. Gifford Pinchot, also a 
European-trained forester, became chief in 1898, and in two year, 
by appointing leading scientists as collaborators, built up the staff 
to include more tlian one hundred persons. In 1901 tlie Division 
became tlie Bureau of Forestry. With Theodore Roosevelt, a con- 
servation enthusiast, in the presidential chair, forest conservation 
was on its way with the federal government taking the lead. 

The rapidly growing interest in forest conservation also mani- 
fested itself in legislation affecting tlie use of forest resources. 
Presidents Benjamin Harrison and Grover Cleveland set aside 54 
million acres of virgin forests as "forest reserves” under Congres- 
sional Acts of 1891 and 1897. In 1907 these reserves were made 
"national forests,” thus implying that they were to be used rallier 
than merely “locked up." Later legislation provided for tlicir 
extension. 

Although legislation providing for the protection and improve- 
ment of the national forests came as early .as 1897, and in 1903 the 
administrative function was placed in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, it was nc.arly twenty years before further legislation enabled 
the federal government to purchase land for timber prodiielion and 
to extend assistance to farmers to improve their farm woodlots. 
Laws of 1928 made possible a comprehensive program of forest 
research for the Department of Agriculture. 

The extension of the conservation movement to soils and to wild- 
life came more slowly. Tlie purpose of early land settlement was 
primarily family support, with little cmph.asis upon production for 
a market, and the usual homestead was adequate for that, even 
though farmers generally not only knew nothing of soil science, 
but were likely to l>e poor judges of Land in the new environment. 

It W.15 not until the middle of the nineteenth centurj', when the 
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mechanical revolution brought to the farmers the means of large- 
scale production for market and the rise of industrial cities providea 
the market for the products of the farm, that farmers began to f^l 
the need of collective action that later brought into being the 
national farm organizations, the first of which was tbe Grange. 

But even with the rise of national farmers* movements after the 
Civil War soil conservation came in for scant attention. Interest 
was centered upon the problems of marketing, credit, the railroads, 
and other “middlemen,” with a strong undercurrent of interest in 
practical education for farmers. There was no soil science worthy 
of the name, however, and agricultural technology centered almost 
entirely upon problems of production in terms of better plants and 
animals. It was not until the arrival of the twentieth century that 
soil science began to make genuine headway, and it was another 
twenty-five years before the country was fuUy awakened to the 
menace of soil destruction. 

The negative measures regarding wildlife, such as restrictions on 
take, that had appeared in the colonies before the Bevolution, 
gradually expanded as wildlife became scarcer. Such measures 
were apparently of little avail except to postpone the day of extinc- 
tion, and the people seemed to be resigned to the imminence of that 
event. It was not until after 1900 that positive measures began to 
appear—measures that if put into general practice bid fair to have 
the effect of propagating and increasing the wildlife population, 
even in the face of moderate hunting practices. 

Hence, we may say that although the roots of the conservation 
movement extend back nearly to CivU War days, and some filaments 
may be found as far back as colonial days, it is not far wrong to date 
tlie beginning of the national movement somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 1900. 


Although the conservation movement in the United States has 
been chiefly concerned with timber, sofls. and wildlife, a few words 
should be devoted to water conservation, now attraettog an increas- 
UR Because of the diffuse nature of the water 
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irrigation was necessary. But these conditions did not persist, 
and as time has passed more and more water per capita has been 
required. Furthermore, during the twenty-year period preceding 
1930, numerous ponds, lakes, and swamps were drained, and agri- 
cultural methods plus deforestation tended to assist rapid runofF, 
with the result that less and less of the precipitation remained 
where it fell. Meanwhile, supplementary irrigation as an agricul- 
tural technique has come into being, and the number and variety 
of uses for water have been greatly increased. The demand for 
water for industrial uses has been greatly expanded, to say nothing 
of the increased demand per capita for residential use. And so it 
has come about in recent years that water shortages have been felt 
over a wider area and with increasing frequency. This has raised 
the question of the adequacy of future water supplies in an expand- 
ing industrial society with a rising level of living. 

As yet, however, there appears to be little by way of an organized 
movement to deal with the numerous and difficult problems that 
are emerging with reference to water supplies and their uses. 
Apparently experts are now of the opinion that the total supply of 
water^ is adequate for our needs, provided that there is proper 
planning for receiving, handling, allocating, and conserving it. 
But, unlike many commodities, water cannot be dealt with as a 
Single entity. It is linked inseparably with the production, manu- 
facture, and use of numerous other commodities, and enters into 
most conservation problems, notably those of forestry, soils, range 
management, and wildlife. It is becoming clear that more of the 
total precipitation must be retained where it falls. The problems 
arising out of the establishment of priorities, the equitable allocation 
supplies among the various competing demands, and the 
establishment of regulations regarding its use and re-use are as yet 
far from being resolved. 

Everywhere there exists the need for more and better research to 
provide the basic facts essential to tlie formulation of sound and 
equitable policies for the use and conservation of water. The ele- 
mentary facts about water resources in the United States are still 
very incompletely understood. In most situations where problems 
ot water conservation are involved, such questions as how much 
water is or can be made available, how much water is being used, 
and how much will be needed, cannot as yet be satisfactorily an- 
swered. Also, the various agencies concerned with water manage- 
ment tend to have different objectives, to operate under different 
iaws, and to function within different administrative frameworks. 
Apparently sound policies based upon fact-finding will need to be 
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developed locally first and gradually co-ordinated with the appro- 
priate basin programs. Out of these, regional and national policies 
may eventually be evolved. 
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CONSERVATION EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


What Is Conservation Education? 

We have seen that, in its broadest connotations, conservation 
represents a way of life involving a personal and social philosophy 
and a set of attitudes toward nature, life, and society. If we accept 
this view of conservation, it becomes clear that conservation educa- 
tion consists of more than merely imparting a select body of in- 
formation or a certain set of specific skills; it must be regarded not 
only as vocational education, in the sense that it prepares the 
learner for a specific job, but as preparation for a conservation- 
oriented way of living, resulting in the development of habits and 
attitudes and a point of view toward nature, life, and society. 

The way of life implied by conservation is not the traditional 
way of much of the human race. Conservation education seeks to 
instill a new attitude, less carefree and thoughtless so far as man's 
relation to nature is concerned. Its aim is to teach man that by 
understanding and co-operating with nature he can in the long run 
accomplish more for his own welfare than by blindly fighting to 
subdue, harness, and change natural forces. 

In order to be workable, conservation must become an integral 
part of the acquired personality pattern, a characteristic of the 
fundamental culture. Conservation education must be a lifelong 
process, varying with the needs of the time and of the individual, 
h^e religion, conservntion education must start early; and also like 
religion, it must start in the heart and mind."* To be reared in a 

r L, Flugger, The Role of Conservation in the Educational Program of 

»»n America (Washington, D. C.: The Pan American Union, 1951 ), pp. 17-18. 
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famUy that practices conservation, to ^ow up through a school sys- 

Lt offers conservation weU taught to aU s^dents. 
ce?ve a scientific and liberal education in a college or university 
that stresses conservation as a social pohcy is to 
who is likely to be a conservationist for the balance of his 1 . 

The above discussion implies that conservation education does 
not rely wholly upon a specific body of subject 
integrates conservation philosophy with whatever subject m 
at hand. Such is indeed the case- Specifically, conservation dea 
with man s relationship to the resources of nature, and his ettor^ 
to utilize that relationship for his own welfare. It deals wth sou, 
water, vegetation such as forests and grasses, wildlife, fishes, Md 
other products of nature which, in flie course of centuries, man has 
found useful to him in his struggle for survival and the development 
of a civilization. It deals with the interrelations of these resources, 
how they have developed, how they are maintained, and how they 
both support and destroy one another in that complicated system of 
checks and balances called the "web of life.” 

Conservation education also deals with the habits and attitudes 
of men— how men at various times and in various places have re- 
acted to their natural environment and the resources there available; 


their habits of producing and consuming; their ways of taking fore- 
thought for the future; and their motives, philosophies, and values. 
It deals with the nature of their social organization, especially ths 
economic and governmental aspects, with their relations with their 
neighbors, and with their disposition to warfare, for in modem times 
armed conflict is the worst possible enemy of conservation. 

Although conservation is not a science per se, it is based upon 
science and technology, in the broad sense, as well as upon philoso- 
phy. As philosophy and science provide the goals and the prin- 
ciples, technology (both physical and social) provides the mecha- 
nisms by which the desired conservation objectives are achieved. 
Too often conservation education has been regarded as merely ^ 
set of principles and skilled techniques, derived exclusively from the 
natural sciences, wth which the specialist works at the task of con- 
serving resources. Such a view is too limited in scope and tends to 
hamper the development of conservation education. Without dis- 
counting the great contributions to conservation made by the bio- 
logical sciences in particular and by the natural sciences in general, 
it should be emphasized that conservation educators must make a 
broader approach if they are to achieve the goal of a conservation- 
oriented society. If we accept the definition of conservation educa- 
tion given in these pages, it is dear that the principles and tech- 
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nologies of both the natural and the social sciences are essential to 
its development. 

As has been implied, conservation education employs both direct 
and indirect approaches. The time and place to teach a conserva- 
tion lesson is when and where a logical opportunity presents itself. 
This may be in the classroom, in the laboratory, or in the field. In 
the lower grades with younger children the indirect approach will 
usually be employed; but, as students become more mahire, a more 
direct approach becomes pedagogically feasible until at the college 
level formal courses in conservation are the rule, though courses in 
which conservation material is integrated with other subject matter 
are certainly not excluded. 

In summary, we may say that conservation education consists of 
an attempt to keep before the people the fact that our natural re- 
sources represent a priceless heritage vwthout which our civilization 
as we know it could neither expand nor survive; that these resources 
are not unlimited; and that the use of each must be economically 
planned until a larger supply can be found or a satisfactory substi- 
tute be either discovered or fabricated. 

Rise of Conservation Education in American Colleges and 
Universities 

The history of conservation education in the United States has 
not yet been written. When that is done, there can be little doubt 
that the roots of conservation education, and indeed the roots of the 
entire conservation movement, will be traced to the concern over 
the wasteful exploitation of American resources and to the examples 
of practical conservation that had already developed in several 
European countries. This country was settled chiefly by the working 
classes of western Europe— people who were accustomed to toil 
and to economy of consumption. They were also bent upon a life 
on the land where the stability of ownership and the productivity 
of virgin soil might bring the good life of which they dreamed. And 
if while this goal was being achieved the scientific and mechanical 
revolution burst upon them, so hastening tlie exploitation of re- 
sources as to build cities, create millionaires, and tlireaten the ex- 
haustion of some of the very resources that sustained tliem, their 
behavior is understandable; and they may be forgiven by tlieir 
descendants who have inherited the results of tlieir lapse of frugal- 
ity. They were only yielding to the normal urge that possesses tliose 
who, when confronted by an imexpecled abundance, become waste- 
ful and destructive from tlie sheer joy of consuming without limit. 
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The United States was th^fam 


Civil War, when the growth of cities got under way. 


population came to be more and more at a disadvantage in the face 


UU tU UC iiiUic r 1.1. *1 in 

*of the erowing industrialism and the declining fertility of the soU m 
the older settled areas, it seems reasonable that the farmers shoul 


me Oiuci sciucu aicao, II. • 1 c 

have petitioned their government to provide some educational as- 
r , . ° ^as the crea- 


sistance for agriculture. The result of their petitions toco 

tion of the land-grant college system by the Morrill Act of loo , a 
system of colleges and universities that has been in the forefront 
of the movement for conservation education since its inception. 


Through a period of more than half a centuty, land-grant^coUeges 


of agriculture have succeeded in supplying the farm population ( 
their respective states with scientific information and practices 
calculated to assist them in farming more economically and in 
utilizing their resources more effectively. The federal govemmeiit 
has shared in this effort, and, if the results to date have not been all 
that could be desired, the partial failure must be charged mostly 
to the slow development of the necessary scientific knowledge and 
tlie magnitude of the task. 

Conservation education in the United States had its beginnings 
toward the end of the last century. It arose as one phase of the 
growing conservation movement, particularly in the field of forest 
conservation and management. Because of the spectacular nature 
of forest destruction then going on, public interest tended to center 
upon that problem and to support public effort to ameliorate the 
condition. It was natural that those colleges and universities that 
were somewhat less interested in the classical approach to edu- 
cation than in trying to deal with the practical problems of the 
day should participate in the training of the necessary personnel. 
It is significant that the leaders of the budding conservation move- 
ment-persons who were speaking, writing, and exerting organiza- 
tional effort to promote conservation — were often the same persons 
who^ were giving lectures and conducting investigational work in 
the interests of conservation in the colleges and imiversities. 

It is not clear just where or when the first educational work in 
conse^ation was offered at the college level. Whether or not the 
Iwtanists and horticulturists were the first formally to offer such work, 
they apparently laid a good foundation for it in a number of institu- 
lions. Such outstanding educators as V. M. Spalding at the University 
of Michigan, W. J. Beal at Michigan State College, S. B. Green at the 
University of Minnesota, C. E. Bessey at the University of Nebraska, 
H. H. NIcAffee at Iowa State CoUege, and A. N. Prentiss at ComeU 
University were known to have incorporated some forestry instruc- 
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tion in their botanical, horticultural, and agricultural courses. Per- 
haps it was during tlie decade of the 1870’s that tlie first formal 
instruction in what might be labeled conservation was offered. Wil- 
liam H. Brewer, professor of agriculture at Yale, is said to have 
given lectures in forestry in 1873 and is loiown to have been teach- 
ing a course in forestry in 1878. It is said that A. N. Prentiss taught 
forestry to his classes at Cornell University in 1874; that Franklin 
B. Hough delivered a series of lectures on forestry at the Lowell 
Institute of Harvard University during the academic year 1874-75; 
and tliat T. J. Rotluock lectured on forestry at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1877. Also, V. M. Spalding gave a course in forestry 
at the University of Michigan in 1882. A first course in forestry was 
offered by B. E. Femow at the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
in 1887. By 1897 at least twenty-two land-grant colleges of agri- 
culture were giving some instruction in forestry, according to Graves 
and Gulse.^ These included the land-grant colleges and universities 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Texas, Vermont, Washington, and West Virginia. Other schools 
touched upon the subject in such courses as botany and horticulture. 
Following 1900 many colleges outside the land-grant group intro- 
duced forestry instruction into their curricula. 

The first collegiate course for the training of foresters in North 
America was established at Cornell University in 1898.® (The for- 
estry school at Biltmore Estate, Asheville, North Carolina, had no 
formal opening date but issued its first catalogue in 1898. How- 
over, the school was not of collegiate grade. ) The Cornell school 
consisted of a four-year course staffed by trained foresters headed 
by B. E. Femow, who had been chief of the Division of Forestry in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture for twelve years. The school 
closed at the end of five years, having had seventeen graduates. In 
1910, L. H. Bailey, dean of the Cornell College of Agriculture, or- 
ganized a department of forestry that provided professional training 
until 1936. Since that time only farm forestry has been emphasized 
^ a part of the offerings of the Department of Conservation. 

In the fall of 1900, Yale University opened a two-year graduate 
course in forestry leading to the degree of Master of Forestry. It 
was initiated by Gifford Finchol and Henry S. Graves, both Euro- 

(New Havens Yale Universily Press, 1932), p. 11. 

Ilalph S. Hosmer, “Education in Professional Forestry,” Fifty Years of Forestry 
in the i;.S.A., Robert K. Winters, ed. (Washington, D.C., Society of American For- 
esters, 1950), p. 801. 
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The Pinchot family endowed the course. 


pean-trained m^fores^y^^^^ and Gifford Ptochot a lecturer. Two 


Graves was maue uucglui 

other members of the teaching staff were W. H. Brewer and the dis- 
tinguished botanist, James W. Tourney. The establishment ot this 
school was highly significant because it aimed to produce broadly 
trained forestry graduates rather than mere forest technicians. 
Pinchot and Graves believed that the conservation movement was 
much in need of trained foresters who possessed qualities of leader- 
ship. By establishing the school at Yale, they hoped to attract 
capable liberal arts and science graduates who would be willing to 
prepare for professional work in the field of forestry."* It was a 
worthy effort and apparently was well rewarded. 

The University of Michigan opened an undergraduate depart- 
ment of forestry in 1902. From 1903 to 1923 it was headed by one 
of the pioneers in American forestry, Filbert Roth. A former stu- 
dent under Professor Spalding at Michigan, Roth had acquired 
broad experience in forestry by working with Femow in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, teaching at Cornell, and serving as the 
first forester in charge of the federal forest reserves. In 1927 the 
department was reorganized as the School of Forestry and Conser- 
vation under the leadership of Samuel T. Dana. 

Between 1903 and 1914, a total of twenty-one schools of forestry 
were started. Of these, twelve (Michigan State College, Iowa State 
College, University of Minnesota, University of Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Harvard University, University of Nebraska, 
University of Georgia, University of Washington, Washington State 
College, University of Idaho, and Colorado College) were opened 
before 1910.® Not all these schools are still in existence, and of 
those that have survived some have been reorganized one or more 
times. In 1950 Hosmer compiled a list of forty-two schools that 
had offered full instruction in professional forestry during the period 
1898 to 1948. Eight of these were no longer in existence. Of the 
tWrty-four schools stUl functioning, three (Duke, Harvard, and Yale 
Universities) were graduate schools, and thirty-one were under- 
graduate schools. Of these undergraduate schools, twenty were 
accredited by the Society of American Foresters, five were “listed,” 
and six were nonlisted” by that Society.® 

T ^ of land-grant colleges and universities, Arthur 

J. Klem had this to say: 


* Hosmer, op. cit., p. 304. 

"■» (Washington, D.C. 

® Ibid. 
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Forest^ is one of the major lines of emphasis in many land-grant colleges, 
20 reporting an average of 13 courses in forestry with a total of 29.2 credit 
hours and 501.6 student credit hours enrollment. The comparatively large 
number of courses is due to the fact that all phases of forestry are included. 
The average student credit hours erurollment in the 20 institutions is larger 
than in any of the other subject matter groups with the exception of agronomy 
and agricultural economics. Not only are there many enrollments in profes- 
sional forestry and a considerable number of graduates in forestry from the 
land-grant colleges each year, but forestry courses are required as service 
courses in connection with farm forestry and range management. With the 
increasing emphasis upon reforestation, replanting of denuded areas, the plant- 
ing of waste lands with forest trees, forest grazing, prevention of soil erosion, 
flood control, and protection of growing forests, the interest in forestry is likely 


For the period 1902-28, Klein found the enrollments of students 
of forestry in the land-grant institutions to be as follows: 


1902-3 

66 

1915-16 

374 

1903-4 

28 

19ie-17t 

347 

1904-5 

45 

1917-18 

152 

1905-0 

61 

1918-191 


1906-7* 

114 

1919-20 

452 

1907-8 

131 

1920-21 

391 

1908-9 

198 

1921-22 

629 

1909-10 

352 

1922-23 

588 

1910-11 

393 

1923-24 

834 

1911-12 

487 

1924-25 

1003 

1912-13 

534 

1925-26 

1074 

1913-14 

485 

1926-27 

1011 

1914-15 

436 

1927-28 

1076 


' Financial panic. 

T War and Reserve OfiBcers Training Corps. 

4 Dependable data for this year not available. 

Enrollments in forestry in the land-grant colleges and universities were first 
with accuracy in 1902-1903. The trend was steadily upward until 
913-14. The decline that then set in was especially marked during the first 
year of the war. With the close of the war forestry enrollment again increased 
snd in 1927-28 there were 1,076 students enrolled in the professional forestry 
ciuricula of the land grant colleges. In addition, many agricultural student 
Were taking such courses as farm forestry, general forestry, and range manage- 
ment as electives.® 


Hosmer has further determined that during the period from 
June, 1900, to June 30, 1947, a total of 15,662 degrees in forestry 
were granted by the 42 schools. Of these. 13,054 were under- 
graduate degrees; 2,460 were masters degrees, and 148 were doc- 

^ Arthur J. Klein, Survey of Land Grant Colleges and Universities (Washington, 
ft Printing Office, 1930), vol. 1, p. 762. 

®iWci.,p. 779, 
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torate degrees.® Thus, during a period of 50 years die profession 
of forester became established in the United States with a consider- 
able number of graduates actively practicing their profession and 
with training facilities available for maintaining or even increasing 
that number. The colleges and imiversities that have participated 
in this move to prepare a skilled personnel who might be entrusted 
with the welfare of our forests deserve a full measure of public 
recognition for the part they have played in hastening forest con- 
servation in the United States. 

The rise of soil conservation and its establishment as an integral 
part of the educational offerings of American colleges and univer- 
sities followed a pattern similar in certain respects to that of for- 
estry, though at a somewhat later date. Perhaps some of the factors 
that help to explain this later development are: 

1. The rapid destruction of the forest resources by man con- 
stituted an event that tended to stir the imagination of the people 
more than the less spectacular processes of soil erosion and of 
fertility decline. Also, the notion of the exhaustibility of the soil 
had as yet scarcely caught on with the farm population generally- 

2. Soil science was still in its elementary stages, even in Europe, 
where forest management was already well developed. European- 
trained foresters assumed positions of leadership in that field and 
education in forest conservation went forward more rapidly than 
otherwise might have been the case; but no such trained leadership 
was forthcoming in the field of soil conservation until a later date. 
The first experimental work in soils in American colleges appears 
to have been carried on chiefly by men trained in botany, geology, 
and other allied specialties. 

3. Early farmer demand for assistance witli their agricultural 
problems appears not to have been oriented specifically to soils, 
ihc land-grant colleges of agriculture were established for the spe- 
cilic purpose of serving the farm population, yet there was at the 

imc 1 e y way of an organized body of agricultural science, and 
few college professors were trained for teaching in that field. For 
^ twenty.five years after the establishment of these 
of general science attempted to fill the gap. 
however, and demanded that the colleges 
“gnculture. As a result the agricultural 
1 ^ u part of the land-grant 

ZtSn fV,’' PUT>ose of developing a workable agricultural 

nWfl rV 'ff" for some time therlafter, the emphasis was 

placed chiefly upon the condiUons necessary for plant growth and 

* Winters, op. eff. Appendix III. 
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development. The soil factor was approached from the point of 
view of soil type and soil physics. The need for conservation as a 
focus of interest was not yet apparent, altliough in their teaching 
the colleges stressed productive efficiency, an approach that in due 
time would inevitably lead them into the problems of soil con- 
servation. 

In the developments that followed, some institutions were in the 
forefront with capable investigators and teachers. In the West, 
where the growth of tlie cattle-raising industry with its accompany- 
ing overgrazing of the ranges had focused attention on soil erosion, 
the Arizona, Nevada, and Washington agricultural experiment sta- 
tions began work on the problems of range erosion and range man- 
agement as early as 1900, chiefly at the request of the stockmen. 
In 1903, President Roosevelt appointed a Commission on Public 
Lands to consider the problems of land management on the western 
cattle ranges. The Commission subsequently recommended gov- 
ernment control, and by 1904 the National Livestock Association 
had committed itself to such control.*® 

Other early work done by agricultural experiment stations in- 
cluded that of F, H, King at tlie University of Wisconsin, where he 
began experiments on soil nitrification and irrigation as early as 
1898.** A department of soils was organized in 1906 and soil sur- 
veys and soil testing were begun in 1908. At the University of 
Missouri, after pioneer work had been done by H. J. Waters, F. B. 
Mumford, and G. M. Tucker, a department of agronomy was cre- 
ated in 1904 with M. F. Miller as head. In 1905 the state appro- 
priated money for a state soil survey and C. F. Marbut, ^en 
professor of geology, co-operated with Miller to start the survey 
^nd establish experimental fields on different types of soil. Be- 
t^en 1904 and 1915 ten bulletins and two circulars were pub- 
lished, and Miller taught the results of his work not only to students 
on the campus but also to the farmers through the fanners* institutes 
common at that time. In 1914 the department was divided into a 
Gpartment of soils and a department of field crops. Miller con- 
Lnued to head the former of these new departments and with H. H. 
Krusekopf set up a well-known pioneer series of experiments in 
rainfall loss and soil erosion under various systems of management.*^ 

^ erosion map of the state of Missouri was published in 1935. 


ijh; A; Stoddart, “Ilange Management,” in Winters, op. cit., p. 118. ^ 

1932) * Clover, Fann and College (Madison; University of Wisconsm Press, 

^*umford, “History of the Missouri College of Agriculture,” Mo. Agri. 
Station Bull 483 (1944); A. A. Jeffrey, “Dean Miller's Second Mile, Missoon 
43, No. 5, (January, 1955), p. 11 f. 
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Yet enthusiasm for soil conservation work developed slowly. 
There were skeptics at tlie academic level, and farmers were not yet 
insistent in their demands. The proceedings of the annual meeting 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities reveal 
little concern about land conservation before the decade of the 
1920 s. At the meeting in 1909, L. G. Carpenter of Colorado read 
a paper in which he took a dim view of what he called the ‘calamity 
howlers. ’ He thought that, as far as natural resources were con- 
cerned, the future looked rosy enough. He contended that waste is 
inevitable in handling resources, though it is not always economical. 
He objected to any move to ease the pressure on resources and 
contended that conservation should not be interpreted as nonuse, 
but highest use. 

No further papers on conservation appear in these proceedings 
for many years diereafter. It is worth noting, however, that the 
1917 meeting included two papers on the production and conserva- 
tion of food without reference to soil problems. At the first meeting 
in 1919, Dr. Eugene Davenport read a paper entitled “Wanted: 
A National Policy for Agriculture.” In it he set down fourteen 
points, the sixth of which was the establishment of an obligation 
not only to maintain but also to increase the fertility of the land.” 
He thought this obligation should be equally binding on landlord 
and tenant and enforced by public license. However, at the second 
meeting in 1919, Dr. C. E. Thome, Director of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, in a paper, “Correlation and Cooperation 
in Regard to Soil Fertility Investigations,” made no mention of soil 
erosion or conservation, as such. 

The man usually given most credit for fanning the smoldering 
interest in soil conservation into a flame is Dr. H. H. Bennett, long- 
time chief of the federal Soil Conservation Service. Bennett had 
spent many years in soil survey work with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and had published a book on the soils and agriculture 
of the southern states. In 1928 he moved into the Bureau of Plant 
Industry and for five years worked, wrote, and lectured on problems 
of soil erosion. He was made chief of the Soil Erosion Service in 
1933 and chief of the Soil Conservation Service in 1935. Bennett 
''^ote and lectmred tirelessly and with great enthusiasm. His 
U.S.D.A. Circular No. 33, published in 1928 with W. R. Chapline, 
represented a notable contribution and was given a wide readmg. 

It was entitled “Soil Erosion, A National Menace,” and offered a 
convincing text with pictures. Chapline, an authority ori range 
^®riditions and management, devoted his contribution entirely to 

that subject. 
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Many other agricultural experiment stations were undertaking 
investigations relative to soil preservation and management. In 
1908, J. G. Mosier published Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 
Circular 119 in which he said, *‘If this destruction of soils is as rapid 
in the future as it has been in the past, large areas will be aban- 
doned and depopulated in Illinois.” In 1909 the U.S. Departmei^ 
of Agriculture brought out Farmers* Bulletin No. 342, in which such 
topics as soil washing, drifting, and the problem of retaining water 
in the soil were discussed. In it the writers used data from bulletins 
previously issued by the experiment stations of Alabama, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. In their Bulletin 3 
(1890), the Tennessee station eiq^lained how to reclaim washed 
land. 

Other sources were issuing literature valuable for educational 
purposes. E. W. Hilgard’s textbook. Soils, published in 1906, con- 
sidered soil erosion. The Mississippi Geological Survey in Bulletin 
8 (1911) called attention to soil erosion and gullying. The U.S.D.A. 
Yearbook for 1913 contained a discussion of erosion, prevention, 
reclamation; and Principles of Soil Management, published in 1909, 
dealt with soil erosion. The authors were T. L. Lyon and E. 0. 
Fippin. In 1911 M, H. Gregory published a book under the title. 
Checking the Waste: a Study in Conservation, and J. G. Mosier and 
A. F. Gustafson published Soil Physics and Management in 1917. 
The literature upon which course work could be developed was 
accumulating. 

One of the most noted of these early books was The Conservation 
of the Natural Resources in the United States by Charles R. Van 
Hise. Although its theme was resources in general rather than soil 
in particular, it served for many years as a powerful stimulus to the 
conservation movement and was widely used in college courses. 

Among me most impressive documents of the period were the 
report of the National Conservation Commission, 1909, and the 
National Conservation Congress. 
1909-12. The first of these dealt, among other things, with devasta- 
tion of the land, floods, and sod fertility. The latter dealt with soil 
erosion, soil mnservation, and related subjects. Previously, at the 
Conference of American Governors in 1908, important papers dealing 
with these subjects had been read. The paper by T. C. Chamberlain, 
geolomst of Ac University of Chicago, was particularly impressive- 
Said he, men our soils are gone, we, too. must go, unless we shall 

find some way to feed on raw rock or its equivalent The key 

to the problem lies m due control of the water which falls on each 
acre. . . . 
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tive states through the Agricultural Extension Service, established 
for that purpose in 1914. Hence, it is safe to say that the develop- 
ment of conservation education with respect to land, in the land- 
grant colleges, has been closely correlated with the development of 
experiment station research in this field. To a lesser degree, the 
same may be said of education in forestry and wildlife, although 
experiment station research in these subjects has not been as exten- 
sive as research in land, including soils. Furthermore, college edu- 
cation in forestry and wildlife in the land-grant institutions has been 
concerned primarily with the production of professionally trained 
personnel, whereas research and education in land has been aimed, 
primarily, at improving the status of the farm family by increasing 
their knowledge and modernizing their practices. 

As compared with forestry and soil conservation, the conserva- 
tion of wildlife, with its cun'icula for the preparation of specialists 
in wildlife research and management, is a latecomer to the colleges 
and universities. Early conservation thinking centered primarily 
upon land and forest resources; and wildlife was by most people 
regarded in the light of a "fringe” subject. Also, wildlife was 
viewed chiefly from the standpoint of the sportsman, the taker of 
game; and although its growing scarcity might be deplorable from a 
recreational point of view, the subject was given scant consideration 
at such levels as college teaching and research. It was assumed that 
wildlife would eventually disappear as civilization advanced, and 
all that could be done was to restrict the annual kill and put off the 
day of final disappearance as long as possible. The notion that 
science might be used to perpetuate desirable species of animals 
had not yet appeared. 

With the birth of the conservation movement during the adminis- 
tration of Theodore Roosevelt, tlie notion of renewable resources 
came into being. Wildlife came to be regarded as a renewable 
resource, and game perpetuation became a cause to fight for. 
Gradually the feeling of public responsibility for these resources 
took hold, and eventuaUy science came to be recognized as tlie 
proper means for the attainment of the conservation goal. 

Among the earliest enlightened protagonists of wildlife welfare 
was tlic growing group of trained foresters. Working in forest 
areas, they early grasped somelliing of the ecological relation be- 
tween forests and wildlife and began to give it a place in thmr train- 
lng.» Tlie Society of American Foresters, organized m 1900 bas 
also exerted a strong influence upon developments in this field. Since 

, ” Warren W. Chase, “Forest WildUfc Management,'* in Winters, op. cit., pp. 
140 f. ’ 
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With the creation of the CCC camps in 1933 and formation of the 
Soil Conservation Service in 1935 and the need for an expansion of 
the work in soil conservation was brought dramatically to the fore. 
This need was emphasized in 1935-36 by the monumental reports of 
the National Resources Board, which set forth at length the types 
of erosion and their extent by states, called for aerial surveys and 
farm reorganization, and presented the need for a national policy 
for erosion control. Soil erosion was labeled “a critical problem in 
American agriculture.” “The new frontier has appeared underfoot 
on the farms now under cultivation,” said the “Summary of Con- 
ditions.” “The fundamental problems of land use now reside in the 
conservation of soil and water resources and intelligent soil and 
farm management.” 

As a result of these and otlier developments, experimental work 
in the state agricultural experiment stations was stimulated, text- 
books appeared, and courses were offered. By 1929-30 workers at 
Oklahoma were writing of their experimental work in soil erosion, 
and in 1934-35 Oregon State College gave “one of the first college 
courses treating the subject as an entity.” By that lime agricultural 
extension circulars dealing with conservation for both adults and 
4-H youth were in common use. 


The literature on soil conservation developed rapidly. In 1938 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture published a Bibliography on 
Soil Erosion and Soil and Water Conservation. It contained brief 
abstracts of 4,388 pieces of literature from books to circulars, of 
which a Isrge majority were published during the preceding 25 
years. A check of the listings showed that a total of 106 items deal- 
yjfh soil erosion and land conservation in general had been 
published up to and including the year 1925. The bulk of the 
literature had appeared after 1930. 

'^"-established principle of organizational procedure in 
the land-grant colleges of agriculture that the experiment station 
provides research tnaterials for use in resident teaching and in the 
substantially the same personnel does both 
t the resident teaching, it is inconceivable that 

cl- ft, respect to soil conservation would not 

bo used m the classroom We can be certain, therefore, that as the 

^ tea ffd "®''<='eped. the fruits of research were 

“trses in agriculture, even though no 
raurses were specifically labeled conservation courses. This would 
courses in soils, agronomy, farm management, 
and related subjects. It is also certain that, as sound research find- 
mgs were produced, they were carried to the farmers of the respec- 
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the forest areas. By 1928 he was making game surveys in the 
Middle West and in 1933 published his classic book” on game 
management. During the same year he accepted the chair of game 
management at the University of Wisconsin, the first in an American 
college, and later established what was perhaps the first Depart- 
ment of Wildlife Management in an American imiversity. Others 
quickly followed, and since then there has been a steady growth 
of such work in the colleges and universities. 

Thus, the introduction and development of wildlife research 
and management in the colleges and universities of the United 
States came during the depression decade of the 1930*s as a special 
academic field for training specialists. Although the movement 
was spearheaded largely by one man, its development may be 
attributed to a number of factors, prominent among which were 
the low level of game populations, progress in wildlife management 
in the national forests, wildlife research during the previous decade, 
research in land use, and the growth and influence of the many state 
conservation commissions. 

Up to this point we have discussed briefly the rise of the con- 
servation movement and the rise of conservation education as ex- 
emplified by tlie increase in special training courses for foresters, 
soil conservationists, and wildlife specialists. These three develop- 
ments in conservation education have represented tliree specific 
responses by American colleges and universities to a public demand 
for specialists qualified to function in these particular conservation 
fields. In each case, public interest created an opportunity for the 
employment of academically trained conservationists, and the edu- 
cational institutions responded by developing the training facilities 
necessary to produce them. 

So far, nothing has been said of attempts by colleges to provide 
conservation education for the rank and file of college students. 
Conservation education for the collegiate “layman, the college 
student who never intends to be occupationally involved in tlie 
subject, who may know little or notliing about the subject of 
conservation and care less, is a problem very different from that 
of tlie production of conservation specialists to meet public demand, 
'pie story of how tliis sort of conservation education has developed 
in American colleges and universities and how it has fared has b^” 
told only in the most fragmentary manner, and it is not possible 
;o complete tlie story here. That would represent an excursion 
into historical rcsearcli tliat neither time nor other resources \\ou 

” Come Xfonogemcn* (New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933). 
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iuviJ an increasing number of organizations have lent their support 
to wildlife preservation and management. However, there has long 
been great confusion of thought on the subject of wildlife, and 
research has lagged. Today, even within the best professional 
circles, there is much confused thinking concerning the place and 
significance of wildlife in the modern scheme of things and what 
should be done to make its place secure. 

Before 1900 the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Division of Eco- 
nomic Ornithology and Mammalogy, which was established in 1885, 
began to make studies of animal life in relation to agriculture. For ex- 
ample, analyses of the stomach contents of birds were made to 
determine whether they were an asset or a liability to farmers. 
These studies were gradually expanded to include studies of the 
life history and distribution of various animals. Thus was laid the 
foundation for later ecological thinking. During the thirty years 
follo\ying the turn of the century, such happenings as the growing 
scardty of game, the establishment of wildlife refuges, and the 
notable contrasts between the thriving wildlife populations in the 
national forests and other refuges as compared to wildlife popula- 
j sharpened interest in the problems of 

wildlife management, but tended to stimulate research as weU. 

beyond that done by the federal government, compara- 
tively little res^rch on wildlife conservation had been carried on 
prior to 1930. Of the 113 references dealing with wildlife in rela- 
considerable significance, com- 
™ W 1. A w Conservation Service, only seven were 

oM publications Lre bulletins 

Insprl ' ^cP“''™ont of Agriculture and appear to have been 
un verX ^ publication of a college or 

RudXh^il ^ loy R. H. Westveld and 

fcmataL oH^^ °f Missouri. The 

after mmt of ^ ^ references were published during 1930 or 
h S^Tfro^ "T 'f *0 three years 1935-37. It 

rntercs ‘l^ot the great upsurge of 

Ss wns to^ ? conservation came after 1930 and that me of its 

intmL'MifwiloTf' “^rervation. the sudden development of 

^f OM m-.r wor stimulated largely by the efforts 

horn r forester with L masters 

LhoLdTow . 1'"’'°“’ "f Forestry at Yale University. 

R «>c Southwest, he combined his work in forestry svith 

his early interest in ornithology and studied wfldlife as he ^ised 
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TABLE 1 

Colleges and UNiVERsmEs Offerinc Specified Types of 
Conservation Courses in 1938® 


Type of school 

Number 

of 

Schools 

Soils 

and 

Land Use 

Field 

Zoology 

Field 

Botany 

Conservation 

of 

Natural 

Resources 

Land-grant colleges and 


Percentage of Schools Offering 

universities 

53 

57 

85 

62 

21 

Nonland-grant universities 

94 

4 

43 

28 

13 

Other four-year coUeses 

272 

2 

22 

17 

9 

Teachers’ colleges 

147 

5 

35 

16 

45 

Junior colleges 

85 


5 

2 

2 

Total 

651 

7 

31 

20 

18 


* Computed from catalogue data compiled by Charles W. Quaintance, op. cit. 


in the public schools. To prepare for this sort of teaching, the pros- 
pective teacher needs general training and is more likely to take 
general courses in conservation than specialized ones. 

It is worthy of note that relatively few of these colleges and 
universities, except for the land-grant institutions, offered courses 
in soils and land use. Except for the teachers" colleges, nonland- 
grant institutions were most likely to offer courses in field zoology 
or field botany. Teachers’ colleges were most likely to offer courses 
m general conservation, followed by courses in field zoology. Junior 
colleges offered little: of the 85 schools whose catalogues were 
c.xamincd, only 5 per cent offered a course in field zoology and 2 
per cent a general comse in conservation. 

The breadth of course offerings as defined by the four types of 
courses listed in Table 1 is indicated in Table 2. From tlie table 
't is seen that, of the 651 institutions studied, 55 per cent offered 
none of these four types of courses in conservation. One fourth 
offered one type only, 13 per cent offered two types, and 5 per cent 
offered 3 tj'pes. Only 2 per cent offered all four 1)7)05. 

^ Table 2 clearly shows the superiority of the land-grant institu- 
iions with respect to frequency of course offerings in consen’alion, 
according to Quaintance. Only 7 per cent of tliese institutions 
''Ore offering no courses in conservation within the scope of the 
our t)*pcs considered. By comparison, 45 per cent of the nonlandj 
universities, 65 per cent of oilier four-year colleges, and 35 
per cent of the teachers* colleges offered no such course. None of 
icsc groups of institutions had as many as one fourlli of their 
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permit. All that can be done here is to review briefly the findings 
of the three most prominent attempts to assemble knowledge on the 
subject. 

In 1938 Quaintance” investigated course offerings in college and 
university catalogues. He sent out requests to 1,130 institutions 
and received catalogues from "well over 50 per cent.” He then 
prepared lists of the co-operating institutions by states and for each 
one indicated the types of conservation courses offered in terms of 
certain categories. From these course listings by states, it is pos- 
sible to tabulate his data by type of institution and by general type 
of course. Table 1 presents the findings of this tabulation. It will be 
noticed that the educational institutions have been grouped into 
five types; namely, the land-grant colleges and universities, the 
nonland-grant universities, teachers* colleges, other four-year col- 
leges, and junior colleges. Included in the listings were eighteen 
specialized colleges, but since none of them offered any conserva- 
tion course that fell in the categories under consideration, they were 
omitted from the table. 

The types of courses considered here were courses in soils and 
land use, field zoology, field botany, and courses, usually in geogra- 
phy, labeled conservation of natural resources.” Presumably the 
last category represents the general type of course commonly offered 
to the nonspecialist who desires to become informed about conser- 
vation. As to the specific nature of the courses listed by Quaintance 
m the other three categories, we have his judgment based upon 
catalogue examination that they actually dealt with conservation 
properly classified in the categories given. 

It may be seen from a casual examination of Table 1 that of the 
o e uca onal institutions listed, 7 per cent offered one or more 
soils and land use; 31 per cent, one or more courses in 
1 R r>or ^ cent, one or more courses in field botany; and 

natoal re™i-c™ ” conservation of 

1 that in 1938 the land-grant colleges 
in cnnrse nfFc of institutions of higher learning 

tinn nf the ^ conservation. A far higher propor- 

ralrlTff u types of courses dran 

instance' hiil? ^ or for all types of schools, except for one 

or more ucnprat P™Portion of the teachers’ colleges offered one 
to ““ervation of natural resources. This 

IS to be expected, in view of the emphasis placed upon conservation 

of in Uje School, and allege. 

yuuilsnea A'IlD. dissertaUon, Cornell University, 1939. 
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There are good reasons for anticipating the superiority of the 
land-grant colleges and universities with respect to the number of 
conservatira courses offered. In the first place, by virtue of their 
close relationship mth the federal government and with the agri- 
cultural interests in their states they have been in a position to re- 
ceive stimulation from these sources in matters relating to the conser- 
vation of resources. In the second place, they have as a group gone 
farther in developing specialized curricula for the training of for- 
esters, agricultural engineers, soil specialists, and specialists in 
wildlife management than any other class of educational institu- 
tions. These specialized curricula require a considerable develop- 
ment of basic physical and biological science to provide the 
background for specialization. Sutdi a situation provides a perfect 
emfronment for the nurture of conservation education. Finally, the 
land-grant colleges and universities rank among the largest of our 
schools, and possess the resources to present a large collection of 
couises bearing upon the subject of conservation. 

About the year 1947 Funderburk*® located, through a perusal of 
catalogues, 106 colleges and universities at that time ofiering one or 
more courses in general conservation. Of these 4 were land-grant 
colleges and universities, 34 were nonland-grant colleges and uni- 
versiti^, and 68 were teachers* colleges. Fimderburk was appar- 
ently interested chiefly in the work of teachers’ colleges. He 
limited his analysis to the instihitional catalogues then available 
m the collection of the George Peabody College for Teachers where 
ne conducted his investigation. This resulted in an imbalance in 
lavor of teachers’ colleges in his sample. Thus, of the schools listed 
^ beginning their teaching of conservation during the decade 
r, 20-30, 83 per cent Avere teachers’ colleges; and, likewise, of those 
listed as beginning during the decade 1930-40, 62 per cent were 
teachers colleges. This is far out of line with the proportion of 
such institutions in the United States at that time. 

Geographically, the institutions investigated by Funderburk \vere 
pret^’^ 'Veil scattered. How'ever, his list of teachers’ colleges was 
heavily W'eighted with a few’ states that possessed a considerable 
uumb^ of such colleges, such as Oklahoma, Peimsj’h'ania, and 

Wisconsin. 


of the study 90 of the institutions, or 85 per cent of 
examined, w’ere teaching the work offered in general conser- 
vation in the department of geography or the department of 
geography and/or geology. In a few cases the department name 

Funderburt, The Histcrj of Consmction Educdlon in the United 
^ (NashN-flle: C«orge Peabody College for Tcacbers, IJWS), pp. 55 f. 
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TABLE 2 


Colleges and Univebstites Offering Specified Types of 
Conservation Courses in 1938 


Schools Offering 

Courses 

Total 

Sdiools 


Schools Offering 


None 

IType 

Only 

2 Types 
Only 

3 Types 
Only 

AU4 

Types 




Number 



Land-grant colleges and 







uni\'ersities 

53 

4 

10 

17 



Nonland-giant colleges 

94 

42 

29 

17 



Other 4-year colleges 

272 

176 

64 

24 



Teachers’ colleges 

147 

52 

53 

31 



Junior colleges 

85 

77 

8 

0 


— 

Total 

651 

351 

164 

89 

86 

11 




Per Cent 



Land-grant colleges and 






17 

universities 

100 

7 

19 

32 

25 

Nonland-grant colleges 

100 

45 

31 

18 

4 


Other 4-year colleges 

100 

65 

23 

0 

3 


Teachers’ colleges 

100 

35 

36 

21 

8 


Junior colleges 

100 

91 

9 

0 

0 


Total 

100 

55 

25 

13 

5 

2 


• From Charles W. Qualntance, op. cit. 


number offering two types of courses, and practically none offered 
all four types of courses. By contrast, 32 per cent of the land-grant 
group offered two types and 17 per cent offered all four types of 
courses. 

Thus we see that, with the exception noted above the land-grant 
colleges and universities in 1938 showed not only a far higher pro- 
portion offering each type of course considered by Quaintance, but 
a far greater breadth of course offerings as well. 

In evaluating these findings, it must be remembered that the 
tabulations from the Quaintance study include only four types ol 
courses, or, more precisely, subject-matter areas. Courses in which 
conservation was taught may have been given in other subjed 
matter areas but not tabulated. However, ^e four areas tabulatec 
arc clearly among Ae most likely ones. Also, the tabulations offei 
no due to the number of conservation courses offered in any p^^ 
Ucular subject-matter area, which is obviously a matter of gre^' 
importance. It is doubtful, however, whether more elaborate tabu 
lations would materially change the over-aU position of the variou; 
institutional groups. 
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Clagg limited his project to an intensive on-the-spot study of 
consen’ation teaching and related topies in fifteen selected institu- 
tions located in the Southeastern states. Twentj'-one additional in- 
stitutions supplied questionnaire information. He tried to deter- 
i^e the content of conservation courses and the e.xtent of conserva- 
tion offerings in other courses; the extent of co-operation among 
educational institutions and other conservation agencies; the rela- 
worlc in conservation education to the conservation needs 
of the area; and the opinions of instructors with regard to the teach- 
ing pro^ams and their needs. 

The institutions chosen for study were the state universities of 
the eleven Southeastern states included in the survey, plus four 
ft schools chosen because of their known offerings in this 

field, and because eacli possessed a noted conser\'ation educator. 

education was defined in terms of general educa- 
lon, thereby ruling out conservation education for the training of 
spedalists or of those semispeciah'sts, such as farmers, who need 
such Naming for the successful operation of their business. Conse- 
quents the courses offered in the professional colleges, such as 
agriculture and engineering, were not included in the investigation. 

As to primary courses in conservation education, 13 of the 15 
schools visited taught one or more such courses. Departments of 
geography offered 71 per cent of these courses, and departments of 
education 14 per cent. Geographers were teaching 78 per cent of 
. primary courses, and 57 per cent of them were called “Conserva- 
hon of Natural Resources.” All schools offered these primary courses 
at the Junior level, and the number of semester credit hours per 
course was usually three. However, teachers complained that there 
^as not time enough for satisfactory coverage, and student back- 
grounds were not adequate for understanding the subject. 

. Some 13 aspects of conservation were taught by the institutions 
Visited but only five (soil, water, forests, minerals, and \vildlife) were 
ught at all 15 of the schools. Some institutions placed special 
sfress upon soils, water, or forests because of their close relation to 
6 needs of the particular area in which the institution was located, 
^ly two fifths of the courses employed field work as a teaching 
6chn^ue; "all sorts of visual aids were in use but were not used 
often. Either oral or %vritten reports were required by all instruc- 
than three in five required both. A vanety of textbooks 
. been used during the previous five years, but at the time of the 
interview more than three fifths of the teachers were using Ameri- 
by J. R. Whitaker and E. A. Ackerman. Four fifths 
0 the instructors were satisfied with the text then in use. 
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was varied by tbe use of such terms as “physiography” or “earth 
science” in combination with geography or f P^ni 

ently meant substantially the same thing. The other 15 per cen 
of die schools offered the work in general conservation througn 
eight other departments: natural science or science, biolo^, botany, 
economics, social science, education, agriculture, and conse^a- 
tion series ” No one of these departments was used by more than 


three schools. 

Funderburk also obtained the date, or approximate date, at 
which these institutions offered their first course in general conser- 
vation, and grouped them by decades. He found that four schools 
had offered a course in general conservation during the decade 
1910-19. These were the University of Indiana, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Ohio University at Athens, and Iowa State Teachers College 
at Cedar Falls. Twenty-four schools first offered a course during 
the decade 1920-29; seventy during tbe decade 1930-39; and eight 
during 1940 or after. Fifty-thrift of the schools offered their first 
course in general conservation during the five-year period 1935-39. 
The period 1930-39, it will be recalled, was one of rapid develop- 
ment in conservation activity and education, particularly in the 
fields of soil conservation and wildlife. Apparently the rate of adop* 
tion of first courses in conservation education by the colleges slowed 
greatly after 1940, inasmuch as Funderburk lists only eight institu- 
tions as beginning such work during the period 1940-47. 

Funderburk believes that most of the general courses in conser- 
vation have been introduced to acquaint teachers and prospective 
teachers \vith the field of conservation. He concludes that “the 


preparation of teachers to carry on conservation instruction’ has 
been one phase of conservation education in institutions of higher 
learning. 


Funderburk devotes scant space to that phase of conservation 
education which prepares specialists to carry on the actual work 
of conservation. He does, however, list seventeen institutions offer* 
ing one or more degrees in soil conservation and the same number 
offering one or more degrees in wildlife conservation. All these 
were land-grant colleges and universities. 

Tlie most recent of the three studies reviewed here is that of 
Sam E. Clagg« of Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. 


« Ibid., p. 62 . 

18 The Status of Conse^Uon EducaUon in Selected Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing in Southcartem United Stales.” dissertaUon for the Doctor of Education 
degree, University of Kcnluchy, 1054. 
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done at the institutions visited was directed toward the professional 
education of teachers or of prospective teachers. 

With this review of previous field studies of conservation educa- 
tion, Part I of this book comes to an end. Part II reports the results 
of our own investigation of the teaching of conservation in the col- 
leges and imiversities of tlie United States. 
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The average size of class in these primary courses in conse^ation 
was 27 students. Less than 1 per cent of the students enrolled in 
the 15 institutions studied were annually enrolled in these course . 
The courses were nowhere required of all students, but about one 

— related to 


third of them were required in certain major areas 


uniu ui uiciii — 

teacher preparation. Three fourths of the students enrolling i 
these courses appeared to be prospective teachers. The remainder 
consisted of students majoring in conservation and related subjects. 

Most of the conservation teachers felt that the population of their 
area did not have a clear concept of conservation. They thought or 
it as “saving something ” or as the work of some government agency. 
The term “resource use” seemed to be more generally understood, 
but it did not seem to be closely related to the concept conserva- 
tion.” For these reasons, it was felt that unity of the people in a 
conservation movement would be difficult to achieve at this tune. 

Conservation teachers were of the opinion that conservation 
instruction should be offered at all school levels. Most of them 


believed that all prospective teachers should have at least on® 
course in the subject. None of them felt that the current teaching 
of conservation in the schools of their respective states was adequat^ 
Some conservation was taught in certain courses not considered 
primarily conservation courses. In these courses, conservation 
usually taught incidentally wherever it seemed appropriate. The 
conservation aspects receiving most emphasis in these integrated 
courses were soils, water, and forests. The general rule was that 
the conservation topics most related to the major content and aims 
of the course were the ones emphasized. More than two fiftlis of 
the students enrolling for these integrated courses were prospective 
teachers. 


Using the 19o4 Directory of College Geography in the United 
States, Clagg learned of 35 other colleges and universities in the 
region, in addition to those visited, that were offering courses in 
conserv’ation education. He obtained questionnaire reports from 
21 of tliese, and found that the results tended to validate the results 
obtained by interviews at the 15 institutions visited. 

In view of the fact that Clagg is a geographer, it is entirely 
understandable that he should limit his study to conservation as 
general education, wth particular reference to geography. His re- 
sults would have had a broader appeal, however, had he included 
all conservation education offered by the institutions under invesli* 
gation. In these days general education and professional education 
in conservation are not always so easily separated. Limiting his 
field as he did, Clagg found that much of the conservation teaching 



PART II 

The Survey and Its Findings 


The three chapters of Part I gave a brief review of 
the historical background of conservation in the United 
States. In Chapter 1, the reader was introduced to 
certain concepts current in the literature of resource 
use. Some of these are “resource,” “conservation of 
natural resources,” and “conservation education.” In 
Chapter 2, the physical, economic, and social back- 
ground that set the stage for the rise of the conserva- 
tion movement was reviewed. Chapter 3 described 
the rise of the modern conservation movement. While 
they are admittedly sketchy, it is hoped that these 
chapters have provided a suitable motivation for Part 
n, which contains the story, in survey form, of what 
the colleges and universities of the United States are 
now doing in the way of teaching sound principles of 
resource use. 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


The problem that confronted the investigators in making a 
national survey of the teaching of conser\'ation in the colleges and 
universities of the United States was not simple, undertaken as it 
was chiefly through the chaimels of indirect communication. There 
are some 1,800 colleges and universities in the United States and 
they vary greatly: universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers* col- 
leges, junior colleges, and technical schools. There are colleges ^vith 
a few hundred students and others with thousands. Some are co- 
educational, some are for males only, and some for females only. 
Some are church-related and some are not. Some are supported by 
private funds and others by public hinds. To make personal visits 
to any significantly large sample of these diverse institutions would 
have required more time and financial resources than were avail- 
able. It was clear that the necessary information would have to be 
assembled from mailed questionnaires and the study of printed 
sources. Institutional catalogues alone would not suffice. The cata- 
logues of the larger institutions are likely to be reliable with refer- 
ence to any given year, but many of the smaller institutions issue 
comprehensive catalogues only at irregular intervals, if at all. Also, 
^any schools that do issue catalogues do not keep them strictly up 
to date, so that often courses are listed that have not been actually 
taught for some years, and some new courses may be taught before 
they appear in the catalogues. 

There are many aspects involved in the teaching of conser\ation 
at the college level. There are, of course, polity and administration; 
file question of facilities in the form of space, equipment, and 
literature; the number of teachers and their qualifications; the cur- 
fieulum, its subject matter, and how it is offered. And, also, there is 

55 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


The problem that confronted the investigators in making a 
national survey of the teaching of conservation in the colleges and 
universities of the United States was not simple, undertaken as it 
was chiefly through the channels of indirect communication. There 
are some 1,800 colleges and universities in the United States and 
they vary greatly; universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers’ col- 
junior colleges, and technical schools. There are colleges with 
a few hundred students and others with thousands. Some are co- 
educational, some are for males only, and some for females only, 
ome are church-related and some are not. Some are supported by 
private mnds and others by public funds. To make personal visits 
0 any significantly large sample of these diverse institutions would 
lave required more time and financial resources than were avail- 
^ clear that the necessary information would have to be 

assembled from mailed questionnaires and the study of printed 
sources. Institutional catalogues alone would not suffice. The cata- 
gues of the larger institutions are likely to be reliable with refer- 
ee to any given year, but many of the smaller institutions issue 
mprehensive catalogues only at irregular intervals, if at all. Also, 
to that do issue catalogues do not keep them strictly up 

courses are listed that have not been actually 
got tor some years, and some new courses may be taught before 
*^y^Ppcar in the catalogues. 

^Pccts involved in the teaching of conservation 
tL 'I'^ere are, of course, policy and administration; 

litr. of facilities in tlie form of space, eqaipoicnh 

^ number of teachers and their qualifications; tJic cu - 
its subject matter, and how it is ofT^ And. abo, there « 
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attitudes, and opinions supplied by the respondents. However, the 
authors believe it to be a fairly close approximation. 

Meaning of the Data 

In spite of the known shortcomings of the mailed survey, it was 
believed that a sufficient return of questionnaires could not fail to 
yield recognizable trends, tendencies, and clusterings, based upon 
one or more characteristics, and this indeed proved to be the case. 
These results were taken to be valuable chiefly in a comparative 
rather than in an absolute sense. This is important in the interpre- 
tive aspects of the study because it emphasizes a relative yardstick 
rather than a theoretical standard of judgment. In other words, 
while it might be possible to say that one type of school had more 
of one characteristic and less of another as compared with another 
type of school, it could not be said that either type of school should, 
or should not, possess a given charaeteristic, according to some ex- 
ternal criterion of value. Therefore, throughout the study, this 
comparative method of presentation has been utilized. An attempt 
has been made to draw a reliable picture of the situation with a 
minimum of evaluative technique. 

Of course, some selectivity has been exercised with regard to the 
variables and comparisons deemed meaningful and important. This 
would be necessary under any methodology. While not all the vari- 
ables selected yielded notable results, they were often helpful in 
pointing up inconsistencies and anomalies in the data. In any analy- 
sis it is just as necessary to know where the confusions are as it is 
to illustrate clear-cut distributions. Very often these confusions re- 
flect the real state of mind of the respondent, who may not be at aU 
sure of his position on some of the issues. Wherever discrepancies 
seemed to occur in significant areas of the research, they are noted 
and discussed in the text. 

In summary, then, the following can be said about the scope and 
method of the study as a whole. In the first place, it did not at- 
tempt to judge teachers and programs in terms of some arbitrary set 
of criteria as to what constituted a “good” school program, a “good 
course, or a "good” teacher. Such evaluations as were made, par- 
ti^larly in terms of tire “scores” of schools on certain factors for 
which information was available, were for the purpose of validating 
me existence of cluster groups suggested by other facets of the data. 

econdly, it did not seek to provide a blueprint for establishing or 
nltering conservation education programs. The diversity of Amen- 
can colleges would rule out any attempt to set up a single ideal 
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the student body, its interests, attitudes, and reactions to the teach- 
ing of conservation. This study could not hope to cover adequately 
all these important aspects, but it could and did assemble what ap- 
pears to be pertinent information regarding all but the matter of 
student interest, attitudes, and reactions. It was not feasible to 
undertake a survey of student opinion. 

The data collected by questionnaire and by analysis of catalogues 
and other submitted literature were supplemented by personal inter- 
views at selected institutions, chiefly for the purpose of checking 
the accuracy of the answered questionnaires. The questionnaire data 
were collected during the spring, summer, and fall of 1954. Anal- 
ysis proceeded throughout the twelve months beginning July 1» 
1954. The manuscript was completed during August, 1955, and 
later was edited for publication. 

Since the study was to be national in scope, it was decided to 
try to reach the largest number of units possible. This approach 
necessitated a further limitation upon the study: namely, some sac- 
rifice of depth for breadth. Since it was impossible to interview 
respondents personally, they had to be reached via mailed inquiries 
and inventories, a procedure which not only results -in relatively 
superficial answers, but introduces some statistical biases.^ Never- 
theless, it was felt that in this initial stage of research broader cover- 
age would yield more leads” and belter perspective, which in turn 
would increase the value of any later, more specialized studies. 
Therefore, some precision in the content and handling of data was 
kn^ngly sacrificed in favor of a more generalized treatment. 

Procedurally, this meant that a considerable variation in the 
interpretation of questions by the respondents was bound to occur. 
Actually there was no way of accurately measuring the nature and 

^ by limited pretesting of the sched- 

^ clear at the outset that not only did 

the schedules supplying data for the following chapters have to be 
interpreted by the respondents in the Brst pllce, but their answers 
had to be reinterpreted by the study staflE without the benefit of 
facedo-fate communication. To some extent, then, the analysis of 
the data is an approximation to, rather than a mirror of, the facts, 

of "P hieMy selective bodies 

log the enBie range of data sources) t ' 

response" bias can be kept to a this no 

persistent follow-up of respondents in 

! This was done, as erpUined later in the diapter. 
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TABLE 3 

Percentage of Return for School Questionnaire® 


QuesMoimaires Per Cent 

Type of School Sent Returned Return 


Four-year colleges and 

small universities 865 601 

Teachers colleges 164 130 

Junior colleges 468 293 

Total 1497 loii 


* Although nearly all the computations were carried out on the basis of this 
68.5 per cent sample, a follow-up mailing was sent to those schools which did not 
reply to the first inquiry. The additional returns increased the totals as follows: 


Total Per Cent 

Type of School Return Return 


Four-year colleges and small universities 

737 

85.2 

Teachers colleges 

161 

98.1 

Junior colleges 

375 

80.1 

Total 

1273 

85.0 


Selected computations with the 85 per cent sample were carried out and compared with 
results of the 68 per cent sample. In no case was there a result that varied more than 
2 per cent from the original findings. The additional responses caused a lowering of 
pereentage of schools teaching conservation from 55.3 to 54.3 per cent. The in- 
ternal differentials were probably a reflection of this one shift. 

administrative nature of these institutions made it seem likely that 
the questionnaire could not adequately reflect the diversity of their 
offerings and activities in conservation education. Furthermore, 
there was greater probability tliat no single administrative officer 
would have enough information at hand to answer all the questions 
submitted, in which case, the inquiry might either remain unan- 
swered or be so long delayed through referrals to various depart- 
ment heads that it could not be used in tlie tabulations. Conse- 
quently, a separate content analysis'* w'as made of the course offer- 
ings of tliese schools to determine the nature and extent of their 
wnservation teaching. These data obtained from institutional cata- 
ngues arc reported separately in the latter part of Chapter 5. 

The Teaoiers 

Using the administrative questionnaire as a basis, it was possible 
0 compile a roster of persons currently engaged in some form of 

ht«t a%-aibible catalogues of Uicsc schools (none earlier than 1033) were 
ft'-MscU according to their ma}ors, degrees, and departments rebted to ccnienabon. 


69.4 
79.2 
62.6 

68.5 
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program. The applicability of the findings of this study must be 
Lsessed in the hght of the complex of variables found i^merent 
sorts of schools, and perhaps in each individual school. Therefore, 
no attempt has been made to develop a universal formula for 
conservation education. 

On the positive side, it is felt by the authors and sponsors that 
the study has accomplished the following things: 

1. Given an over-all comparative picture of the incidence and scope 
of conservation education in the colleges and universities of the 
United States. 

2. Provided reliable indications of the knowledge, attitudes, and 
opinions of teachers of conservation about their subject and its 
place in education. 

3. Examined the content of the courses taught by these teachers, 
and the manner in which such content is presented to the students. 

4. Summarized the criticisms of current programs made by admin- 
istrators and teachers, and their suggestions of their improvement. 

Procedures 

The Schools 

Each area of research was part of a sequential pattern. The first 
area to be considered was that of the schools. To tlie administra- 
tive head of each of the universities, colleges, and junior colleges* 
of the United States was sent a one-page questionnaire (see the 
Appends), which furnished some general information about the 
school, its conservation program, and some judgment by the re- 
spondent as to the adequacy of plant and teaching facilities avail- 
ab e. It was, in a sense, a preliminary inquiry designed to separate 
ose institutions apparently doing something in conservation edu- 
cation from those doing nothing. These two major groups were 
then compared on the basis of several characteristics such as type 
of school, enrollment, source of funds, location, and the like. The 
mam purpose of this series of comparisons was to find differences 
between teaching and nonteaching schools that might show definite 
Uends or clusterings based upon the variables mentioned above. A 
discussion of Aese findings is included in Chapter 5. 

lable J indicates the coverage obtained with the administrative 
questionnaire. 

It should be pointed out that this questionnaire was not sent to 
schools with enrollments of 7,000 students or over, or to land-grant 
colleges and universities, regardless of enrollment. The complex 

the World AJouroao (New 
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The first half of Table 4 indicates that approximately the same 
proportion of teachers from eadi fype of school answered the ques- 
tionnaire.^ Thus it may be assumed that the sample used in the 
computations reported in Chapter 6 is basically representative of 
the population of conservation teachers, in this respect at least. 

The second half of Table 4 indicates tlie kind of institutional 
coverage provided by the second questionnaire. The differences in 
coverage were mainly the result of reaching more teachers in cer- 
tain types of schools. This statement is borne out by the fact that 
the ratio of instructors to schools heard from, shown in Table 5, was 
a good indicator of school coverage. 

It is understandable from the data of Table 5 that institutional 
coverage in the Land-Grant and Large Universities category, with 
an average of more tlian five questionnaires per school, would be 

TABLE 5 

Ratio of Teachers to Schools, by Type of School 


Teacher-School Ratio 

Type of School Contacted Received 


Land-grant and large universities 5.1 2.7 

our-year colleges and small universities 1.9 1.4 

Teachers colleges 2.2 1.3 

Junior colleges 1.8 1.3 

Specialized schools 2^2 1.5 

Total "JT 1.6 


greater than in the other types of school. In spite of these varia- 
tions, however, it is believed that the school coverage in all cate- 
gories was sufficient to reflect general teacher opinions based upon 
*ype of school. In fact, only 7 per cent of all the schools found to be 
teacliing some aspects of conservation did not name at least one 
person to whom a teacher questionnaire was sent. 

The CuimicuLA 

As a part of the teacher questionnaire, respondents were given 
le opportunity to specify and describe tlie content and methods of 
caciiing employed in their o%vii courses dealing witli conservation 
(see the Appendix), Only about 11 per cent of the teachers failed to 
provide Uiis information. Distribution of course returns is given in 

fable 6. 

Table 6 indicates tliat the preponderance of tlie Land-Grant and 
arge Universities category in tiic course analysis data continued 
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conservation teaching. Names of teachers were often listed in re- 
sponse to Question 17 of the school questionnaire. If a school was 
said to be teaching conservation, but listed no names, the individual 
answering the schedule was asked to supply them. In addition to 
these lists, names were secured from a content analysis of the cata- 
logues of the land-grant institutions and large universities, and 
were also requested from heads of departments whenever course 
descriptions did not designate an instructor. Thus, the range of 
possible respondents for a second questionnaire was extended be- 
yond the limits of the first, and thereby provided for a broader set 
of comparisons. 

When a master list of teachers had been compiled, the teacher 
schedule (see the Appendix) was sent to all individuals. Coverage 
obtained with this schedule is indicated in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 

fAGc OF Retumi for Teacher Questionmaibi:* 


Questionnaires 


Schools 


Typeoi beftooi 


Land-grant and 
large universities 
Four-year colleges and 
small universities 
Teachers’ colleges 
Junior colleges 
Special schools 
Total 


Sent 

Returned 

Per Cent 
Return 

Con- 

tacted 

Relumed 

Per Cent 
Return 

420 

184 

43.7 

82 

69 

84.1 

496 

220 

44.2 

261 

181 

61.6 


101 

40.5 

111 

80 

72.0 


101 

43.5 

132 

78 

59.0 


20 

47.6 

19 

13 

68.0 

1437 

626 

43.5 

605 

401 

66.2 


results using a larger sam^e^wl made on the sample used, by checl^g 

the initial processing deadline « ^ one hundred questionnaires vi'ere received after 

g aeadime was reached. Thh increased the total returns as foUows: 

Type of School 


Land-grant ana large universities" 

Junior colleges 
Specialized schook 
Total 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Return Return School Coverage 


221 

52.6 

90.0 

247 

49.7 

64.3 

121 

48.7 

80.0 

115 

49.7 

62.8 

21 

725 

50.0 

50.4 

68.0 

70.7 

returns were carried out 

on several of 


Sample computations involving the 
the questions. Resulting difFerSiJs 

even smdler tlian that expetienc^ Per cent-a 

assumed that the 43.5 per cent T® questionnaire. It was therefor, 

the teacher population to warrant o* teachers was sufBciently representative o 
MS use lor Uiis report. 
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sampling criteria necessary for a precise statistical analysis of the 
data could not be met because of the breadth and the exploratory 
nature of the study, no definitive results were expected or obtained. 
Rather, certain tendencies of an internally comparative type, based 
upon selected variables, were found to exist. These tendencies 
should he thought of as directional indicators rather than measure- 
ments of intensity. 

The use of the mailed questionnaire as the source of data for the 
substantive comparisons is acknowledged to have its deficiencies; yet 
it had certain advantages of coverage and economy that dictated its 
use in this particular research project. Furthermore, the unusually 
high return on both questionnaires did offset to some extent the 
selectivity bias, frequently a major drawback of this method of col- 
lection. Each of the three basic areas of investigation— schools, 
teachers, curricula— was processed in a similar fashion, through a 
system of coding, card-punching, tabulation, and the computation 
of a series of percentages and indexes. The comparisons in the 
following chapters are generally presented in percentage terms, so 
that relationships can be adduced in the simplest fashion. 
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TABLE 8 

Ratio of CoxmsEs to Teachers and Schools, by Type of School 


Type of School 

Number of 
Courses 

Number of 
Teachers 

Course- 

Teacher 

Ratio 

Number of 
Schools 

Course- 

School 

Ratio 

Land-grant and 
large universities 

343 

184 

1.9 

69 

5.0 

Four-year colleges and 
small universities 

288 

220 

1.3 

161 

1.8 

Teachers’ colleges 

150 

101 

1.5 

80 

1.9 

Junior colleges 

138 

101 

1.4 

78 

1.8 

Specialized schools 

42 

20 

2.1 

13 

3.2 

Total 

961 

626 

1.5 

401 

2.3 


the trend established in Table 4. Not only were there more teachers 
of conservation in this category, but on the whole tliey taught more 
courses per individual than did teachers in the other school t)T®® 
(except Specialized Schools). The ratio of courses to schools brings 
out these differences even more. The main point to be made here 
is that the representation of the Land-Grant and Large Universities 
group in the course analysis data discussed in Chapter 7 was far 
greater than that found in either die school or the teacher anal* 
ysis. Because of the nature of the case, this situation did not reflect 
^ comparisons were concerned, but 
1 did drastically change the distribution of certain variables, such 
as Source of Funds, Church Afiilialion, etc., applied to the three 
major sets of data in the study. 

Nevertheless, despite the increased quantitative weight that was 
given e and-Grant and Large Universities category in the cur- 
ncular analysis, the generally close correspondence of the Teacher- 
t T?Ki « 5 and the Course-Teacher Ratio 

• .1 ^ ihat the distribution of courses by type of school 

constituted a reliable reflection of the actual 

tefJw population of conservation 

preceding sections of this chapter, 
the method of the study should now be clear. Since many of the 

the made in the previous sets of sample data, 

cent sample, as compared courses contributed by the 50.4 pe 

larger sample numbLd lra2 ’n'a m 

shifts greater than 2 per cent ‘a,^l distnbubon on all vanables 
than 1 ner cent It ic l t’ ^ j 1“ instances, percentages were altered le 
of the population as rehable rtf^SO 4^ represents a pictur 

mar or the 50.4 per cent sample. 
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TABLE 6 


Ratio of Courses to TsAaiERs and Schools, by Type of School 


Type of School 

Number of 
Courses 

Number of 
Teachers 

Course- 

Teacher 

Ratio 

Number of 
Schools 

Course- 

School 

Ratio 

Land-grant and 
large universities 

843 

184 

1.9 

69 

5.0 

Four-year colleges and 
small universities 

288 

220 

1.3 

161 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

i! 

Teachers’ colleges 

150 

101 

1.5 

80 

Junior colleges 

138 

101 

1.4 

78 

Specialized schools 

42 

20 

2.1 

13 

Total 

961 

626 

1.5 

401 

2.3 


the trend established in Table 4. Not only were there more teachers 
of conservation in this category, but on the whole they taught more 
courses per individual than did teachers in the other school tjT®^ 
(except Specialized Schools). The ratio of courses to schools brings 
out these differences even more. The main point to be made here 
is that the representation of the Land-Grant and Large Universities 
group in the course analysis data discussed in Chapter T was far 
greater than that found in either tiie school or the teacher anal* 
ysis. Because of tlie nature of the case, this situation did not reflect 
an unanticipated bias, as far as comparisons were concerned, bi^ 
it did drastically change the distribution of certain variables, such 
as Source of Funds, Church Affiliation, etc., applied to the three 
major sets of data in the study. 

Nevertheless, despite the increased quantitative weight that was 
given the Land-Grant and Large Universities category in the cur- 
ncular ^alysis, the generally close correspondence of the Teacher- 
• In Table 5 and the Course-Teacher Ratio 

in Table 6 indicates that the distribution of courses by type of schoo 
in the sample data constituted a reliable reflection of the actual 
distribution of courses in the whole population of conservation 
teachers.® ^ ^ 


From what has been said in the preceding sections of this chapter, 
the method of the study should now be clear. Since many of the 

the''c'SricnwL*!a' made in the previous sets ot sa™'® 

Sm Se "a •» contdbuted by the S0.4 per 

kruet per sample. The total courses m 
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conservation, is likely to be added to or dropped from the cur- 
riculum. But whether they are fully informed or not regarding 
the educational offerings of the school, it is important to know what 
they think the institution is doing about such a subject as con- 
servation and to obtain their evaluative judgments regarding it; 
hence the questionnaire to the presidents or other appropriate admin- 
istrative officials of the colleges and imiversities surveyed. 

The administrative questionnaire referred to in Chapter 4, and 
presented as a part of the Appendix, was sent to the administrative 
head of each university, college, and junior college located in the 
continental United States, except for (1) all land-grant colleges 
and universities regardless of size, and (2) all other colleges and 
universities with enrollments of 7,000 or more students, for reasons 
already explained. The letter accompanying the inquiry specifically 
requested the administrative officer to answer the questionnaire 
imself. This request was made to avoid unnecessary delay that 
might result from referral to one or more department heads or other 
teachers. 


However, the returns showed that the chief administrative officer 
did not always reply as requested. A check of the returns revealed 
lat in nearly 35 per cent of the cases the president did answer: 
a hgure that varied from 30 per cent for the Four-year Colleges and 
mall Universities® to 48 per cent for the Special Schools. In nearly 
^ per cent of the cases, the information requested was supplied by 
other administrative officers. These included vice-president, regis- 
ar, and assistant or secretary to the president. Thus, in about 
0 per cent of the cases, an administrative officer above department 
cads supplied tlie requested information. In nearly 20 per cent of 
le ca^s, someone below that administrative level, usually a depart- 
or teacher, supplied tlie information. The extent to 
^.^“^^P^irtment heads and teachers were involved varied greatly 
of school. In the Special Schools, only 7 per cent 
the respondents belonged to these academic categories (as con- 
rasted with strictly administrative categories), but in the Teachers' 

0 egcs 39 per cent of the respondents were so classified. Other 
}pes of schools varied between tliese two extremes. 

Even though such referrals were frequently made, there can 
doubt tliat the questionnaire reflected the administrative 
point of view. There is evidence to support the view that college 
aurt administrators were interested in tlie investigation 

"ere not disposed to treat it lightly. Hence, it may be assumed 

7 OW thi* study is one having an enroUment of !«> 
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CONSERVATION TEACHING: 
AN ADMINISTRATIVE PICTURE 


In this chapter attention is focused on the comparison of certain 
characteristics of the 1,116 colleges and universities for which data 
were assembled. The figure represents approximately 60 per cent 
of all the colleges and universities in the United States. It does not 
include all those for which data were obtained, because some re- 
plied too late to be included in tlie tabulations. However, there is 
little basis for supposing that the proportion indicated herein gives 
anything but a reasonably reliable and representative picture. 

The chapter is devoted to an analysis of Uie characteristics of the 
schools teaching conservation, with some comparisons of those 
teaching and those not teaching the subject. These comparisons 
involve such characteristics as type of school, place of location, size 
ot enrollment, and source of funds. Analysis of schools teaching 
conservation is made in terms of the various aspects of conservation 
taught (soils, water, forests, minerals, etc.), tlie number of instruc- 
tors teaching the subject, the academic fields in which the subject 
is ottered, the organization of the subject into courses, and kindred 
nomts. • 


One of the desirable components of a survey of this type is a 
report trom the administrative officers of each coUege and university 
mcluded m the study. These officers are likely to have the final 
say in the matters of institutional policy, or at least to exert a 
^werful influence on policy-making; they are also in a position to 
ow w a goes on within the institutional walls, and presumably 
know, in formal terms at least, what is the nature of the curriculum. 
Ihese officers are also in a position to know what educational policies 
are m the makmg, and consequently whether any subject, such as 
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Area of Location 

All the states were grouped under six geographical areas,* each 
believed to possess a rough over-all unity in physical, economic, and 
social characteristics despite obvious topographic and climatic vari- 
ations.^ The area distribution of schools teaching conservation ap- 
pears in Table 8. This table shows clearly that the proportion of 

TABLE 8 

Relationship of Geographical Area of Location to Conservation Teaching* 


Percentage Teaching Conservation 

i ii in 

4-year Colleges 

All and Small Teachers’ Junior Special 

Schools Universities Colleges Colleges Schools 


(A) Northeast 

(B) Southeast 

(C) Southcentral 

(D) Northcentral 

(E) Pacific 

(F) Mountain 

44 ( 

244) 

38 

(120) 

85 ( 

47) 

34 ( 

33) 

25(44) 

46 ( 

242) 

46 

(143) 

86 ( 

22) 

40 ( 

63) 

7(14) 

ei( 

96) 

62 

( 50) 

100 ( 

6) 

52 ( 

33) 

71 ( 7) 

64 ( 

307) 

67 

(165) 

99 ( 

44) 

50 ( 

74) 

25(24) 

68 ( 

98) 

54 

( 39) 

100 ( 

6) 

78 ( 

90) 

57 ( 7) 

73 ( 

37) 

50 

( 12) 

75 ( 

5) 

82 ( 

17) 

100 ( 3) 

Total 

(1024) 


(529) 

(130) 

(266) 

(99) 


schn^l^ tables in the chapter, except where other%vise noted, data are given for 
scho 1 , S conservation. The nximbers in parentheses indicate the number of 
sentf particular category. The number preceding each parenthesis repre- 

■L percentage teaching conservation in that category. All percentages have 

n based upon the 1,024 schools that responded to the initial mailing. 

schools teaching the subject is smallest in the eastern part of the 
country and increases in the central and western parts. In a general 
'vay, the farther west a school is located the more likely it is to teach 
conservation. The range of percentages by type of school was wide, 
ut the geographical distribution of teaching scliools witliin types 
was generally consistent with the pattern for teaching schools as a 
lole. The major reversal of the westward trend was in Group I 
\ our-year Colleges and Small Universities), which showed great- 
teaching strength in the two central areas.' 

^11 ^ortheast area includes the Nov England and Middle Atlantic stales, as 
Northcentral area includes the East North Central and West 
p , ^<^nlral groups, and the Southeast area includes both the South Atlantic and 
statr« Central groups. The Southcentral includes the four West Soutli Central 

xy ' Mountain area includes the eight Rocky Mountain stales, and me three 

2 coastal states form the Pacific area. , . i i 

Dart! other trend reversals were traceable to small numbers of schools in 

rcST cells (i.e., there were only six Mountain Group I colleges) resulting In a 
0 y heavy percentage weighting for each unit in the cell total This was espe- 
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that referral to some other administrator, or even a teacher, for 
reply was made with a feeling of confidence that the person in ques 
tion was capable of representing the situation and the viewpoint 
of the president to the latter’s satisfaction. ^ 

It was not expected that the administrative view thus obtame 
would necessarily agree in all respects with the views of the teachers 
in the various departments offering courses in conservation in m«e 
same institutions. The views of the latter were to be obtained by 
other means. It was believed, however, that the top administrators 

TABLE 7 


Colleges and UNiviBsmEs* ANswcnmc AoMiNismATiVE Questionnaire, 
Classified by Type and WnETiiEn Teaciiinc Conservation 





Tvue of School 


4-year Colleges 
and Small 

Total Universities 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

Junior 

Colleges 

Special 

Schools 

Total 

1024 

529 

130 

266 

99 

Teaching conservation 

566 

279 

116 

141 


Not teaching conservation 

458 

250 

14 

125 

69 

Percentage teaching 





80.3 

conservation 

55.3 

52.7 

89.2 

53.0 


Does not Include 92 land»grant and large universities not sent the administrative 
questionnaire. For these a catalogue analysis was made. 


of the institution were in a better position to give a prompt survey 
of the conservation work of the institution than a teacher, or even 
department head, where two or more departments W’ere involved. 

Table 7 summarizes by type of school the number replying to the 
administrative questionnaire and the number and percentage teach- 
ing conservation. 

Comparison of Teaching and Nonteaching Schools 

It was believed that some major differences would become npps^ 
ent when teaching and nonteaching schools were compared wim 
respect to a number of important variables. Consequently, tlie 
data obtained from the school questionnaire were analy 2 ed by 
selected variables according to the entire sample of responses, as 
well as by t^e of school. The variables chosen were ( 1 ) area of 
location, (2) size of place of location, (3) major curriculum, (4) 
religious affiliation, (5) source of funds, (6) size of student body, 
(7) sex of student body. In the following section each variable is 
discussed separately, after which a summary comparison is made- 
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Area of Location 

All the states were grouped under six geographical areas,^ each 
believed to possess a rough over-all unity in physical, economic, and 
social characteristics despite obvious topographic and climatic vari- 
ations.^ The area distribution of schools teaching conservation ap- 
pears in Table 8. This table shows clearly that the proportion of 


TABLE 8 

Relationship of Geographical Area of Location to Conservation Teachinc* 




Percentage Teaching Conservation 




1 

II 

III 

IV 



4-year Colleges 




Area 

AU 

and Small 

Teachers' 

Junior 

Special 

Schools 

Universities 

Colleges 

Colleges 

Schools 

(A) Northeast 

(B) Southeast 

(C) Southcentral 

(D) Northcentral 
E) Pacific 

(F) Mountain 

44 ( 244) 

38 (120) 

85 ( 47) 

34 ( S3) 

25 (44) 

46 ( 242) 

46(143) 

86 ( 22) 

40 ( 63) 

7(14) 

61 ( 96) 
64 ( Q07) 

62 ( 50) 
67(165) 

100 ( 6) 

99 ( 44) 

52 ( 33) 
50 ( 74) 

71 ( 7) 
25(24) 

68 ( 98) 

54 ( 39) 

100 ( 6) 

78 ( 96) 

57 ( 7) 

73 ( 37) 

50 ( 12) 

75 ( 5) 

82 ( 17) 

100 ( 3) 

Total 

(1024) 

(529) 

(130) 

(266) 

(99) 


sehrirtU chapler, except where olhenvise noted, data are given for 

Schools ® conservation. The numbers in parentheses indicate the number of 

«ents iho” P^cular category. The number preceding each parenthesis repre- 

bepn teaching conservation in that category. All percentages have 

upon the 1,024 schools that responded to the initial mailing. 


c tools teaching the subject is smallest in the eastern part of the 
ountry and increases in the central and western parts. In a general 
the fartlier west a school is located the more likely it is to teach 
range of percentages by type of school was wde, 
geographical distribution of teaching schools within types 
^ 8*^”erally consistent with the pattern for teacliing schools as a 
(Fn rnajor reversal of the westward trend was in Group I 

Colleges and Small Universities), which showed great- 
eaciiing strength in tlie two central areas.” 


'‘tuTs includes llie New' England and Middle AllanUc states, os 

Norllicentral area includes the East North Central and \\ est 
^-^it Soiitl. r* Southeast area includes both the Soiitli AlLnUe an 

llif. groups. Tlie Southcentral includes the four West South 

includes l!»e eight Rocly Mountain states, and the tliree 
: form the Pacific area. , , , 

*rcnd reversals were trace.able to small mtmlwrs of " 

^diU^Tlv ^ * * six Mountain Group I coUeg«)^“''i”^ 

T tiea\y percentage wdghUng for each unit in the cell total. Tliii w-ai csr<^ 
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that referral to some other administrator, or even a teacher, for 
reply was made with a feeling of confidence that the person in ques- 
tion was capable of representing the situation and the viewpoint 
of the president to the latters satisfaction. 

It was not expected that the administrative view thus obtained 
would necessarily agree in all respects with the views of the teachers 
in the various departments offering courses in conservation in these 
same institutions. The views of the latter were to be obtained by 
other means. It was believed, however, that the top administrators 

TABLE 7 

Colleges and Universities* Answemnc Administhative Questionnaire, 
Classified by Type and WHEniEn Teaciiinc Conservation 


Type of School 



Total 

4-year Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

Teachers' 

Colleges 

Junior 

Colleges 

Special 

Schools 

Total 

1024 

529 

130 

268 

99 

Teaching conservation 

563 

279 

lie 

141 

SO 

Not teaching conservation 

453 

250 

14 

125 

69 

Percentage teaching 
conservation 

55.3 

52.7 

89.2 

53.0 

30.3 


* Does not include 92 land-grant and large universities not sent the administrative 
questionnaire. For these a catalogue analysis was made. 


of the institution were in a better position to give a prompt survey 
of the conservation work of the institution than a teacher, or even 
department head, where two or more departments were involved. 

Table 7 summarizes by type of school the number replying to the 
administrative questionnaire and the number and percentage teach- 
ing conservation. 

Comparison of Teaching and Nonteaching Schools 

It was believed that some major differences would become appar- 
ent when teaching and nonteaching schools were compared with 
respect to a number of important variables. Consequently, the 
data obtained from the school questionnaire were analyzed by 
selected variables according to the entire sample of responses, as 
well as by type of school. The variables chosen were (1) area of 
location, (2) size of place of location, (3) major curriculum, (4) 
religious affiliation, (5) source of funds, (6) size of student body, 
(7) sex of student body. In the following section each variable is 
di.scussed separately, after which a summary comparison is made. 
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Area of Location 

All the states were grouped under six geographical areas,’ each 
believed to possess a rough over-all unity in physical, economic, and 
social characteristics despite obvious topographic and climatic vari- 
ations. The area distribution of schools teaching conservation ap- 
pears in Table 8. This table shows clearly that the proportion of 

TABLE 8 

Relationship of GEociiApincAL Area of Location to Conservation Teaching* 


Percentage Teaching Conservation 


Area 

All 

Schools 

I 

4-year Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

11 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

III 

Junior 

Colleges 

IV 

Special 

Schools 

(A) Northeast 

(B) Southeast 
(G) Southcentral 

(D) Northcentral 

(E) Pacific 

(F) Mountain 

44 ( 244) 
46 ( 242) 
61 ( 96) 
64 ( 307) 
68 ( 98) 
73 ( 37) 

38 (120) 
46(143) 

62 ( 50) 
67(165) 

54 ( 39) 

50 ( 12) 

85 ( 47) 

86 ( 22) 
100 ( 6) 

99 ( 44) 
100 ( 6) 

75 { 5) 

34 ( 33) 
40 ( 63) 
52 ( 33) 
50 ( 74) 
78 ( 96) 
82 ( 17) 

25 (44) 
7(14) 
71 ( 7) 
25 (24) 
57 ( 7) 
100 ( 3) 

Total 

(1024) 

(529) 

(180) 

(266) 

(99) 


In most tables in the chapter, except where otherwise noted, data are given for 
schools teaching conservation. The numbers in parentheses indicate the number of 
schools in the particular category. The number preceding each parenthesis repre- 
sents Ae percentage teaching conservation in that category. All percentages have 
been based upon the 1,024 schools that responded to the initial mailing. 

schools teaching the subject is smallest in the eastern part of the 
country and increases in the central and western parts. In a general 
way, the farther west a school is located the more likely it is to teach 
conservation. The range of percentages by type of school was wide, 
but the geographical distribution of teaching schools within types 
was generally consistent with the pattern for teaching schools as a 
whole. The major reversal of the westward trend was in Group I 
(Four-year Colleges and Small Universities), which showed great- 
est teaching strength in the two central areas.- 

^ The Nortlieast area includes the New England and Middle Atlantic states, as 
Well as Delaware. The Northcentral area includes the East North Central and We^ 
^ortli Central groups, and the Southeast area includes both the South Atlantic and 
tast South Central groups. The Southcentral includes the four West South Central 
sUles, the Mountain area includes the eight Rocky Mountain slates, and the three 
WMtem coastal states form the Pacific area. 

- Most of the oUier trend reversals were traceable to small numbers of schooh in 
particular cells (i.e., there were only sk Moxmlain Group I colleges) resulting in a 
relatively heavy percentage weighting for eadi unit in the cell total. This was espe- 
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that referral to some other administrator, or even a teacher, for 
reply was made with a feeling of confidence that the person in ques- 
tion was capable of representing the situation and the viewpoint 
of the president to the latter^s satisfaction. 

It was not expected that the administrative view thus obtained 
would necessarily agree in all respects with the views of the teachers 
in the various departments offering courses in conservation in these 
same institutions. The views of the latter were to be obtained by 
other means. It was believed, however, that the top administrators 

TABLE 7 

Colleges and UNiVEivsmEs* Answering Administrative Questionnaire, 
Classified bv Type and Whether Teaching Conservation 


Type of School 



Total 

4-year Colleges 
and Small 
UniversiUes 

Teachers* 

Colleges 

Junior 

Colleges 

Special 

Schools 

Total 

1024 

529 

130 

266 

99 

Teaching conservation 

560 

279 

116 

141 

SO 

Not teaching conservation 
Percentage teaching 

458 

250 

14 

125 

69 

conservation 

55.3 

52.7 

89.2 

53.0 

80.3 


* Does not include 92 land-grant and large universities not sent the administrative 
questionnaire, For these a catalogue analysis was made. 


of the institution were in a better position to give a prompt survey 
of the conservation work of the institution than a teacher, or even 
department head, where two or more departments were involved. 

Table 7 summarizes by type of school the number replying to the 
administrative questionnaire and the number and percentage teach- 
ing conservation. 

Comparison of Teaching and Nonteaching Schools 

It was believed that some major differences would become appar- 
ent when teaching and nonteaching schools were compared with 
respect to a number of important variables. Consequently, the 
data obtained from tlie school questionnaire were analyzed by 
selected variables according to the entire sample of responses, as 
well as b)' type of school. TTie variables chosen were (1) area of 
location, (2) size of place of location, (3) major curriculum, (4) 
religious affiliation, (5) source of funds, (6) size of student body, 
( i ) sex of student body. In the following section each variable is 
discussed separately, after which a summary comparison is made. 
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Area of Location 

All the states were grouped under six geographical areas,’ each 
believed to possess a rough over-all unity in physical, economic, and 
social characteristics despite obvious topographic and climatic vari- 
ations. The area distribution of schools teaching conservation ap- 
pears in Table 8. This table shows clearly that the proportion of 

TABLE 8 

Relationship of Geographical Area of Location to Conservation Teaching* 


Percentage Teaching Conservation 


Area 

AU 

Schools 

I 

4-year Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

11 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

III 

Junior 

Colleges 

IV 

Special 

Schools 

(A) Northeast 

44 ( 244) 

38(120) 

85 ( 47) 

34 ( 33) 

25 (44) 

(B) Southeast 

46 ( 242) 

46(143) 

86 ( 22) 

40 ( 63) 

7(14) 

(G) Southcentral 

61 ( 96) 

62 ( 56) 

100 ( 6) 

52 ( 33) 

71 ( 7) 

(D) Northcentral 

64 ( 307) 

67(165) 

99 ( 44) 

50 ( 74) 

25 ( 24) 

(E) Pacific 

68 ( 98) 

54 ( 39) 

100 ( 6) 

78 ( 96) 

57 ( 7) 

(F) Mountain 

73 ( 37) 

56 ( 12) 

75 ( 5) 

82 ( 17) 

100 ( 8) 

Total 

(1024) 

(529) 

(130) 

(266) 

(99) 


* In most tables in the chapter, except where otherwise noted, data are given for 
schools teaching conservation. The numbers in parentheses indicate the number of 
schools in the particular category. The number preceding each parenthesis repre- 
sents the percentage teaching conservation m that category. All percentages have 
been based upon the 1,024 schools that responded to the initial mailing. 


schools teaching the subject is smallest in tlie eastern part of the 
country and increases in the central and western parts. In a general 
Way, the farther west a school is located the more likely it is to teach 
conservation. The range of percentages by type of school was wide, 
hut the geographical distribution of teaching schools within types 
was generally consistent with the pattern for teaching schools as a 
major reversal of the westward trend was in Group I 
(Four-year Colleges and Small Universities), which showed great- 
est teaching strength in the two central areas.® 

Northeast area includes the New England and Middle Atlantic states, as 
Northcentral area includes the East North Central ana 
p? , Sroups, and tlie Southeast area includes both the South Atlantic and 

. Central groups. Tlie Southcentral includes the four West South Centra 

Mountain area includes the eight Eocky Mountain states, and the three 
2 ooo^tal states form the Pacific area. 

of the other trend reversals were traceable to small numbers of schools n 
^ ^ore were only six Mountain Group I colleges) resulting in a 

c y hca\y percentage weighting for &ich unit in the cell toti. This was espe- 
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The accompanying tabulation compares the distribution of all 
teaching and nonteaching schools by geographical area. Of the 566 
schools teaching conservation, 62 per cent were located in the cen- 
tral and western areas of the country. The largest single concen- 
tration was in the Nortlicentral area, with 36 per cent of the teach- 
ing schools. The next largest concentrations were in the Northeast 


Geographic Area 

School Type (Per Cent) 

Teaching (566) 

Nonteaching (458) 

(A) Northeast 

19 

28 

(B) Southeast 

19 

28 

(C) Southcentral 

10 

8 

(D) Northcentral 

36 

27 

(E) Pacific 

11 

7 

(F) Mountain 

5 

2 

Total 

100 

100 


and Southeast, each having 19 per cent of the teaching schools. 
But the latter areas had 56 per cent, or nearly three fifths of all non- 
teaching schools. By contrast, the Mountain and Pacific areas com- 
bined had 16 per cent of all teaching schools, but only 9 per cent of 
all nonteaching schools. The two central areas occupied a median 
position, with 46 per cent of all teaching schools and 35 per cent of 
the nonteaching schools. 


Size of Place of Location 

It was assumed that the size of the place in which a school was 
located would also be an indication of how likely it was to teach 
conservation. Since conservation has traditionally been conceived 
of as deming with rural, rather than urban, materials and problems 
it was thought that the schools located in essentially rural areas 
would teach more conservation than those in urban areas. This 
would reflect the interests and objectives of students, as well as the 
orientation of the school itself. 

The foregoing assumption is generally borne out by Table 9. 
In fact, for all the schools taken togetlier, a consistent relationship 
prevailed between size of place where located and incidence of 


Ses »t whose oeU total, were small. In these 

shifts' in the nnrnpnt.nn. v either direction svould mean rather large 

Mfpunri#.* irff Tt* K ^ Perwntages dependent upon very unequal numerical 
^gon«. Efforts have hern made throughont the study to gnard against misin- 
For crample, numbers listed in parentheses 
pnt‘idc?^13.'^ta£.' SenLlly com- 
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TABLE 9 

Relationship of Place of Location to Conservation Teachinc 


Percentage Teaching Conservation 


Population of Place 
(In thousands) 

AU 

Schools 

1 

4-year Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

11 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

III 

Junior 

Colleges 

IV 

Special 

Schools 

(A) 750 and over 

32 ( 95) 

33 ( 55) 

71 ( 7) 

36 ( 14) 

10(19) 

(B) 200-749 

42 ( 89) 

45 ( 56) 

60 ( 5) 

27 ( 15) 

39 (13) 

(C) 50-199 

49 ( 139) 

47 ( 70) 

100 ( 10) 

49 ( 43) 

25(16) 

(D) Under 50 

62 ( 701) 

58 ( 348) 

91 (108) 

57 (194) 

37 (51) 

Total 

(1024) 

(529) 

(ISO) 

(266) 

(99) 


conservation teaching. Conservation was taught by 62 per cent of 
schools located in places of under 50,000 population, as opposed to 
only 32 per cent of schools in places of 750,000 or over. Spacing 
of the intermediate categories was notably uniform, conservation 
being taught by 42 per cent of the schools located in places of 
200,000-749,000 population, and by 49 per cent of the schools in 
places of 50,000-199,000. However, among the various group types 
the relationship was much less consistent. In Group I the trend 
held, but with less uniformity. Group 11 had no pattern based upon 
size, but the combined categories of 50,000 population and over 
contained few units (83 per cent of all Group H schools were 
located in places under 50,000, compared with 68 per cent in this 
category for all schools).’ Group III was more patterned. Group 
IV showed little relationship between city size and conservation 
teaching, but as before, most cell totals in this group were small. 

Of the 566 schools teaching conservation, 77 per cent were 
located in places of less than 50,000 population. In contrast, only 
59 per cent of die 458 nonteaching schools were so located. Only 
5 per cent of die teaching schools were in places of 750,000 or over, 

® For oil schools, regardless of consers-ation teaching, the distribution by size of 
place varied as follows: 

Size Gitegory 
750,000 and over 
200.000-749,000 
50.000-109.000 
Under 50,000 


Per Cent 
8 
9 
13 
63 
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whereas 14 per cent of the nonteaching schools were in cities of this 
size. This general pattern held for the intermediate city sizes, with 
6 per cent of the teaching schools being located in places of 200,000- 
749,000 population as opposed to 14 per cent of nonteaching schools. 
Places of 50,000-199,000 population included 12 per cent of all 
teaching schools, but 16 per cent of the nonteaching schools. 

Major Curriculuac 

The survey included a study of the incidence of conservation 
teaching as related to the major curricular interests of the colleges 
and universities surveyed. Five curriculum categories were estab- 
lished.^ These categories, together with the total number of schools 
included in each and the percentage teaching conservation, are as 
follows: (1) Education (130 schools, 89 per cent), (2) Diversified 
(253 schools, 63 per cent), (3) Liberal Arts, Arts and Sciences (444 
schools, 51 per cent), (4) Specialized, Technical (99 schools, SO 
per cent), (5) Undetermined (98 schools, 53 per cent). Probably 
one factor contributing to the high incidence of conservation teaching 
in colleges of education and in education curricula is the growing 
number of states that have laws making such teaching a mandatory 
part of training for public school teacher certificates. 

The following tabulation indicates the percentage of all teaching 
and nonleaching schools falling under each major curriculum 
category. 

School Type ( Per Cent) 

Major Curriculum Teaching (566) Nonteaching (458) 


(A) SpecLiIized, Technical 

5 

15 

(D) Liberal Aits, Arts and Sciences 

40 

47 

(C) Diversified 

28 

21 

(D) Education 

21 

3 

(E) Undetermined 

6 

14 


Liberal Arts, Arts and Sciences and for 
Diversified indicate that these curricula were not discriminatory 
between teaching and nonteaching schools. The remaining cate- 
gorics, however, were highly discriminatory. Nevertheless, since 
Liberal Arts, Arts ^d Sciences and Diversified constituted 68 per 
cent of both school t)pes, it must be said that this variable as a 

< Cumculum calcgoncs were detennined by consulting the information for each 
school found in the 19.^ edition of American Universities and CoUeges. edited by the 
American Council on Education. If a school w'as not listed in this source, its cata- 
logue u-as examm^ to determine the appropriate curriculum category. If neither of 
these sources >ielded the desired inTormaUon, the school was placed in the Unde- 
iCTmined category. 
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whole was not a good indicator of conservation teaching for mos 
schools in the sample. 

Religious Affiliation 

The school questionnaire did not provide information concerning 
the religious affiliation of the institutions responding. Yet the 
authors felt that since these connections did exist in many schools, 
it would be well to examine them in relation to conservation teach- 
ing. It was assumed, not that only particular religious doctrines oi 
groups took specific account of conservation as an educational field, 
but rather that the over-all emphases and objectives of differently 
affiliated schools might have some bearing on the time and effort 
devoted to the subject. 

Table 10 indicates that religious affiliation of a school was mark- 
edly related to the incidence of conservation teaching. The trend 
was consistent, although degrees of difference varied, among the 
four type groups. Certain variations in Group 11 reflect small cell 
totals in all categories except C, since practically none of the 

TABLE 10 

Relationship of Reucious Affiliation to CoNSEnvATioN Teaching 

Percentage Teaching Conservation 


Religious Category 

All 

Schools 

I 

4-year Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

II 

Teachers' 

Colleges 

III 

Junior 

Colleges 

IV 

Special 

Schools 

(A) Catholic 

33 ( 141) 

35(113) 

50 ( 6) 

33 ( 15) 

0( 7) 

(B) Protestant 

52 ( 271 ) 

56 (210) 

200 ( 2) 

35 ( 54) 

20 ( 5) 

(C) None 

(D) Other and Un- 

68 ( 519) 

69(147) 

92 ( 121 ) 

61 (183) 

41 (68) 

determined 

31 ( 93) 

37 ( 59) 

0( 1) 

43 ( 14) 

5(10) 

Total 

(1024) 

(529) 

(130) 

(266) 

(SO) 


The tabulation that follows shows the percentage of all teaching 
and nonteaching schools falling under each religious category. 

School Tyi>e (Per Cent) 

BeligiousAffilialton Teaching ( 560) Nontcaching 1,453) 

(A) Catholic 

(B) Protestant 

(C) None 

( D ) Other and UndetcrmlDcd 

Total 
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Teachers’ Colleges had any religious affiliation. For the three larg- 
est categories, the table shows dearly that the incidence of con- 
servation teaching was smallest in Cadiolic institutions and greatest 
in schools with no religious affiliation, with Protestant-affiliated 
schools occupying a middle position. This trend was generally 
consistent throughout the four type groups of institutions. 

Religious affiliation categories had a pattern resembling that of 
the categories under Size of Place of Location, in that the first and 
last categories were discriminatory in opposite directions. How- 
ever, tlie more even distribution of category sizes made the results 
more valid in the Rehgious Affiliation variable. The pronounced 
reversal in Cathohc and None suggested that these two categories 
were definitely related to conservation teaching. 

Source of Funds 

A marlced relationship was found to exist between conservation 
teaching and source of institutional funds. Conservation was 
taught in 78 per cent of the 378 schools supported mainly by public 
funds (federal, state, county, or municipal), but in only 52 per cent 
of the 635 schools supported mainly by funds from private sources 
(churches, corporations, foundations, alumni, students, individuals, 
etc. ) This trend was consistent throughout the four type groups 
of institutions. In Group I (Four-year Colleges and Small Univer- 
sities), conservation was taught by 83 per cent of the publicly 
supported schools, as opposed to 48 per cent of the privately sup- 
ported schools. For the remaining type groups, percentages of 
schools teaching conservation were: Group II (Teachers’ Colleges), 
public 83 per cent, private 48 per cent; Group III (Junior Col- 
Icges), public 64 per cent, private 38 per cent; Group IV (Special 
Schools), public 52 per cent, private 29 per cent. Thus every 
publicly supported group of schools considerably exceeded the 
corresponding privately supported group in percentage teaching 
conservation. 

The tabulation on page 73 shows the percentage of all teach- 
ing and all nonteaching schools falling under each source of funds. 

Within the teaching school type, source of funds was completely 
nondiscriminatoTy', but it was markedly discriminatory in the non- 
tcaching t)’pe. However, the fund categories themselves were 

5 Many schools, of course, dresv funds from both public and private sources, but 
in nearly all cases one fund category clearly predominated. Eleven schools, marked 
Unspecified, were not included in the tabulations. 
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School Type (Per Cent) 

Source of Funds Teaching (566) Nonleaching (458) 

(A) Private 50 77 

(B) Pnblic 50 21 

(C) Unspecified 0 2 


highly discriminatory between school types. Publicly supported 
schools were heavily on the teaching side, while privately supported 
schools were definitely, although less heavily, on the nonteaching 
side. 

Enboluvient 

A study was made to determine the relationship between the 
size of student body and the incidence of conservation teaching. 
The results as shown in Table 11 indicate that, up to a point, the 
larger a school is, the more hkely it is to teach conservation. In none 
of the type groups was there an inverse relationship between size of 
enrollment and conservation teaching. In no type group was con- 
servation taught by as many as half of the schools enrolling fewer 
than 500 students, except for Teachers’ Colleges, which had a high 
incidence of conservation teaching in all enrollment categories. 
But even in the Teachers’ Colleges, conservation was taught by only 
84 per cent of the 81 institutions averaging 899 students or less, as 
opposed to 98 per cent of the 46 institutions enrolling 900-2,499 
students, and 100 per cent of the three institutions enrolling 2,500 
or more. In the remaining type groups, conservation was taught by 
approximately two thirds to four fifths of the institutions enrolling 
2,500 or more students. 


TABLE 11 

Rclationsiiip of School Enhollment to Conserva’Tion Teaciiinc 


Percentage Teaching Conser\‘ation 




I 

11 

III 

IV 

Enrollment 

AU 

Schools 

4-year Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

Junior 

Colleges 

Special 

Schools 

(A) Under 500 

(B) 500- 899 

(C) 000-2,499 

(D) 2,500-0,999 

46 ( 490) 
57 ( 224) 
69 ( 221) 
69 ( 89) 

40(212) 

50(135) 

62(117) 

63 ( 63) 

8-1 ( 38) 

84 ( 43) 

03 ( 40) 
100 ( 3) 

45(187) 

02 ( 34) 

77 ( 35) 
S0( 10) 

22 ( 53) 
53(12) 
35(23) 
W (11) 

Total 

(1024) 

(529) 

(130) 

(260) 

(09) 
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The accompanying tabulation gives the percentage of all teach- 
ing and all nonteaching schools under each enrollment category. 


School Eniollment 

School Type ( Per Cent) 

Teaching (566) 

Nonteaching (458) 

(A) Under 500 

39 

57 

(B) 500- 899 

23 

21 

(C) 900-2,499 

27 

15 

(D) 2,500 and over 

11 

7 

Total 

100 

100 


From this tabulation it is obvious that nonteaching decreased as 
schools became larger, and also that nonteaching schools were more 
likely to be small schools than the teaching schools. Since Under 
500 accounted for nearly half of all the schools in the entire sample, 
it is not surprising to find it the largest category among teaching 
schools, even though not in the majority of this school type. There 
is less of a continuous pattern among teaching schools than in the 
nonteaching ones. However, in the school type comparison by 
enrollment categories, the relative strength of nonteaching schools 
Under 500 and the corresponding strength of teaching schools in 
groups 900-2,499 and 2,500 and over indicates that enrollment size 
was a definite factor in conservation teaching, even though the 
group 500-899 was nondiscriminatory between types. This gener- 
ally substantiates the data in Table 11, except further to decrease 
the discriminatory effect in the group 500-899 and to increase the 
discrimination in the group Under 500. 


Sex of Student Body 


A definite relationship was found to exist between conservation 
teaching and sex composition of student bodies. For all schools, 
numbers and percentages teaching conservation were as follows: 
(1) Male (91 schools, 26 per cent), (2) Female (146 schools, 41 
per cent) (3) Coeducational (751 schools, 62 per cent), (4)Un- 
specified (36 schools, 53 per cent). The extent of the relationship 
varied withm type groups, but the direction of variation was 
consistent. 


Tlie tabulation on page 75 shows the percentage of all teach- 
mg and all nonteaching schools faUing under each sex category. 

e patterns iri both school types were similar with respect to 
sex of die student body, %vith a slightly wider range in the teaching 
type, n type comparison, Male was most discriminatory, although 
it accounted for a relatively small percentage of schools in both 
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School Type (Per Cent) 

Sex of Student Body Teaching { 566 ) Nonteaching (458 ) 


(A) Male 

4 

15 

(B) Female 

11 

19 

(C) Coeducational 

82 

62 

(D) Unspecified 

S 

4 


classes of school. There was a reversal in Coeducational as com- 
pared with Male and Female, but by itself Coeducational was less 
discriminatory than might have been surmised, since more than 
two thirds of the total sample was found there. Thus the fact that a 
school admitted male or female students only was a fairly reliable 
indication that it did not teach conservation. The fact that a school 
was coeducational gave only a slight indication that it did teach 
conservation. 

StJMMARY 

In order to gain greater insight into the characteristics of schools 
teaching conservation and schools not teaching conservation, a com- 
posite analysis utilizing seven variables was made. Tables incorpo- 
rating these data were all arranged in identical fashion, with a rank 
order of categories progressing from lowest to highest incidence 
of conservation teaching. From this arrangement, two polar ex- 
tremes of clusters of variables discriminatory with reject to con- 
servation teaching were determined. Those categories markedly 
discriminatory are starred in Table 12, while those markedly dis- 
criminatory but not polar are added in parentheses. Other polar 
categories were less discriminatory. 

The polar categories were derived by grouping the highest and 
lowest categories for the seven variables used. As a result of this 
grouping, it could now be said that any school locating all seven 
variables among the categories of Column X would almost certainly 
he teaching some conservation, while a school locating all seven 
variables in tlie categories of Column Y would almost certainly not 
be teaching conservation. Of course, most schools d^id not reflect 
these polar type clusters on all variables. Since four of tlie variables 
were discrete, one dichotomous, and two continuous, a large num- 
ber of combinations were possible among the polar types. Fur- 
thermore, many schools combined botli X and Y characteristics for 
some variables, witli nondiscriminating categories in others. 

It should be pointed out that the number of combinations ot 
the variable categories was empirically limited. In practice, many 
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TABLE 12 

Discriminatory Categories With Respect to Incidence of 
Conservation Teachinc (An. Schools) 


Variable 

Column X. 
Categories for 
Teaching Schools 

Column Y. 
Categories for 
Nonteaching Schools 

Area of location 

Western 

Northeast, Southeast 

Size of place of location 

Under 50,000 

750,000 and over® 
(200-749) 

Major curriculum 

Education^ 

Specialized," Technical 

Religious affiliation 

None" 

Catholic" 

Major source of funds 

Public" 

Private 

Enrollment 

2,500 and Over" 
(900-2,499) 

Under 500 

Sex oi student body 

Coeducational 

Male* (Female) 


• Markedly discriminatory (Ratio of 2:1 or more in either direction). 
( ) Nonpolar but markedly discrinunatory. 


combinations were restricted by cultural and social factors. For ex- 
ample, schools whose major curriculum was education were almost 
always supported by public funds, and those with diversified cur- 
ricula also tended to have enrollments over 2 , 500 , and to be coedu- 
cational. That is, clusters of variables were linked in empirical 
patterns. These clusterings did not mean that any particular vari- 
aWe was necessarily antecedent (the ^Tcey’* variable) to all the 
others, but simply that certain categories generally seemed to be 
found together and that certain categories were mutually exclusive. 
If clusters contained more Column X or near-Column-X type cate- 
gories, the schools in such clusters were more likely to be teaching 
^nservation than those in clusters which contained predominantly 
Column Y or near-Column-Y type categories. 

13 these empirical “mixed clusters” are shown in Table 

The examples given in Table 13 correspond to noticeable clusters 
found in me entire sample of schools. Example One is a seven- 
\^riable picture of the average small, midwestem liberal arts college 
that has Protestant affiliation. Many of the large urban universities 
of the Northeast correspond to Example Two. The numerous junior 
colleges on the Pacific Coast fall into Example Three. 

By the use of the data for each of the seven variables as given 
in the preceding pages, those characteristics that seem related to 
the incidence of conservation teaching may be delineated with a fair 
degree of accuracy, and the likelihood that a school will be found 
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TABLE 13 

Empirical "Mixed Cluster” Types of Schools With Respect to Incidence of 
Conservation Teachinc (All Schools) 


Variable 

Categories: 

Example One 

Categories: 
Example Two 

Categories: 
Example Three 

Area of location 

Northcentral 

Northeast 

Pacific 

Place of location 

Under 50,000 

750,000 and over 

50,000-199.000 

Major curriculum 

Liberal Arts, 

Arts and Sciences 

Diversified 

Diversified 

Religious affiliation 

Protestant 

None 

None 

Major source of funds 

Private 

Private 

Public 

Enrollment 

500-899 

2,500 and over 

Under 500 

Sex of student body 

Is school likely to 

Coeducational 

Male 

Coeducational 

teach conservation? 

No 

No 

Yes 


teaching conservation may be determined with a degree of success 
somewhat better than chance. 

Internal Characteristics of Schools Teaching Conservation 

In the first section of this chapter, a comparison of teaching and 
nonteaching schools was made on the basis of seven variables. This 
second section further examines the schools teaching conservation 
in terms of the form and content of their offerings. This informa- 
tion was derived mainly from Questions 6 through 11, plus Ques- 
tion 13, of the administrative questionnaire.® 

Aspects Taught 

It was possible not only to determine the aspects of conservation 
taught in the various types of sdiools, but also to discover which 
aspects received special attention. The figures of Table 14 show 
that the aspects of conservation fell into two fairly distinct groups 
according to the frequency with which taught. Those taught most 
frequently were Soils, Water, Forests, Minerals, and Wildlife; those 
taught less frequently were Ecology, Recreation, Range Manap- 
ment, Oceanography, and Other. Tliis general ranking prevailed 
'vlth marked consistency throughout the four type groups of schoo^ 
The percentage levels for all aspects were highest in Group II 
(Teachers’ Colleges). Thus the type of school that did tlie most 
teacliing of conservation also seemed to cover the most aspects or 
the subject. 

® See the Appendit. The remainder of this qaesUonnaire is considered in a subse- 
quent chapter. 
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Each school was asked to indicate the aspects of conservation 
receiving special emphasis in its program of instruction. The tabu- 
lated replies revealed an order of frequency for aspects empha- 
sized not differing greatly from the order for aspects taught, as 
sho^vn in Table 14. For all schools the complete frequency ranking, 
from highest to lowest, was as follows; Soils-Forests-Water-Wildlife- 

TABLE 14 

Aspects of Conservation Taught, by Type of School 
Percentage of Schools Reporting 

i n m IV 

4-year Colleges 

All and Small Teachers’ Junior Special 


Aspects Taught 

Schools 

Universities 

Colleges 

Colleges 

Schools 

(A) Oceanography 

7 

9 

10 

4 

0 

(B) Range management 

18 

16 

18 

20 

20 

(C) Recreation 

34 

38 

41 

24 

20 

(D) Ecology 

45 

53 

54 

25 

23 

(E) WildUfe 

64 

64 

78 

60 

83 

(F) Minerals 

66 

67 

79 

56 

53 

(G) Forests 

70 

67 

83 

69 

47 

(H) Water 

7Z 

69 

83 

66 

63 

(I) Soils 

79 

78 

88 

78 

63 

(J) Other 

0 

8 

9 

2 

S 

Total Schools 

(566) 

(279) 

(116) 

(141) 

(30) 


Ecology-Minerals-Recreation-Range Management-Oceanography. A 
large number of teaching schools did not report any aspects as 
receiving special emphasis. The greatest tendency toward special 
emphasis was found in Group II (Teachers’ Colleges), where 20 
per cent of all teaching schools reported giving special emphasis to 
Soils, 18 per cent to Forests, and 14 per cent to Water. Soils was the 
leading aspect to receive emphasis in every type group, being re- 
ported by 20 per cent of teaching schools in Group II, 13 per cent 
in All Schools, Group III, and Group IV, and 10 per cent in Group I. 

In general, then, both in frequency of teaching and in special 
emphasis, tlie aspects of resource conservation showed a reasonably 
consistent rank order pattern by category distribution. With minor 
exceptions, these patterns were also consistent in the four type 
groups. In addition, the relative percentages were similar to the 
distribution patterns for incidence of conservation teaching found 
in the first section of this chapter. 

Teaching Departments 

A wide range of departments reported some conservation teach- 
ing. In Table 15 these have been grouped into nine Field Categories. 
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The high categories in ineidence of conservation teaching were 
Natural Science and Physical Science; tire medium eategories. Geog- 
raphy, Social Science, and Agricultiural Science; the low categories. 
Physical Education, Education, and Business. Thus if conservation 
was taught in a school, the most probable place in the curriculum 
was in courses given in the natural and physical sciences. 

TABLE 15 

Fields in Which Conservation Is Taught, by Type of School 


Percentage of Times Cited, by Type Group 


Field Category* 

All 

Schools 

I 

4-year Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

II 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

III 

Jimior 

Colleges 

IV 

Special 

Schools 

(A) Business 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

(B) Education 

8 

5 

20 

4 

3 

(G) Physical Education 

( D ) Agricultural Science 

(E) Social Science 

(F) Geography 

(G) Physical Science 

(H) Natural Science 

(I) Not Specified 

Total Schools 

8 

17 

20 

25 

42 

68 

2 

(566) 

9 

11 

19 

25 

39 

71 

1 

(279) 

5 

10 

25 

45 

54 

74 

6 

(116) 

8 

33 

20 

14 

37 

66 

2 

(141) 

0 

37 

17 

3 

43 

S3 

7 

(30) 


• Departmenls included under the respective field cyepriej were 
(A) Business: Commerce, Accounting, Business Law; (B) Edu^ion: « 

Nursing, School AdministraUon; (C) Physical Education: Physical Educatitm. Camp- 
ing, Recreation; (D) Agricultural Science: Forestry, Agronomy, Soils. Agnculti^l 
Engineering; (E) Social Science: Economics, Political Science, Histon;, 

(F) Geography; Geography; (G) Physical Science: Geology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Engineering; (H) Natural Spence: Biology, Botany, Zoology. 


Although the fields of learning indicated in Table 15 o no^^ 
represent what are customarily called “subject-matter departmen s, 
the contents of the table must be regarded, to some extent, as a 
reflection of departmental organization. At the college level, many 
specific courses may be offered in different departments, varying 
with the size and type of school. The reasons for this vana ion 
may often be found in administrative circumstance rather “an “ 
any logic inherent in the subject matter itself. Consequently, the 
subject of conservation, which may logically be offered in ®ayer 
different fields of learning, depending upon the point of view trom 
which it is taught, is found in a variety of departments. ^ 

reflect the interest and promotional efforts of certain teac ers un 
tioning in these areas. Thus, the customary association ot con- 
servaUon with such fields as Natural Science and Physical hcience. 
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plus the fact that these fields, or departments, are found in most 
colleges and universities regardless of type, probably accounts for 
the relatively high degree of uniformity with which the subject is 
offered in these fields. On the other hand, the fact that in some 
types of schools certain fields, such as Geography, are not taught 
probably accounts for the low association of conservation with those 
fields in Junior Colleges and Special Schools. The same explanation 
may account for the relatively low association of conservation with 
Agricultural Science in the Teachers’ Colleges and the Four-year 
Colleges and Small Universities. Again, it may be that the rela- 
tively high association of conservation with Education is the result 
of n too broad definition of Education in reporting the areas in 
which conservation is taught. Such an interpretation might easily 
occur in institutions where most courses, regardless of subject mat- 
ter, are presented to teachers or prospective teachers, and taught 
from the point of view of how the content should be presented to 
elementary and secondary pupils. 

In spite of these qualifications, it remains clear that conservation 
is most generally taught in the Physical and Natural Science fields, 
with Geography and Social Science in a secondary position. Except 
in the Teachers’ Colleges, the fields of Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Business offer little by way of instruction in conservation. 

Major akd Degree 

Only 6 per cent of all schools leaching conservation offered a 
major in the subject, and only 1 per cent offered a special degree in 
conservation. No marked variations were found among type groups 
of schools, except in the Special Scdrools, where 17 per cent offered 
conservation as a field of concentration and 7 per cent awarded a 
special degree. The smaller number of schools in this group made 
tlie percentages less significant than if they had occurred in the 
otlier type groups of schools. It must be remembered tliat the 
Land-Grant and Large Universities were not included in the sample, 
and that their data show different results on these variables (see 
Conservation Teaching in the Land-Grant and Large Universities,” 
this chapter). Nevertheless, one may conclude that, in the 566 
schools on which the above percentages are based, the treatment 
of the subject was probably iiffonnative and generalized rather than 
occupational and specialized. 

Course Organization 

The manner in which conservation subjects were incorporated 
into tlie various curricula provided some measure of the depth and 
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emphasis with which they were treated. Conservation was some- 
times taught in separate courses, and sometimes woven into courses 
in related or pertinent fields. 

TABLE 16 

Course Organization of Conservation Teaching, bv Tyre of School 


Percentage of Schools 


Course Organization 

AU 

Schools 

I 

4-year Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

II 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

III 

Junior 

Colleges 

IV 

special 

Schools 

Special courses only 

Both special and 

16 

19 

IS 

12 

7 

integrated courses 

30 

32 

50 

13 

25 

Integrated courses onlv 

50 

45 

32 

72 

60 

Unknown 

4 

4 

0 

S 

8 

Total 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 


The figures in Table 16 indicate clearly that in most schools the 
teaching of conservation is not done in special conservation courses, 
but is incorporated into other courses. Less than one fifth of the 
teaching schools in any type group reported that conservation was 
taught only in special courses, while 50 per cent of All Schools 
reported that conservation was taught only in integrated courses. 
However, only 11 per cent reported that the subject was integrated 
into many courses, as opposed to 39 per cent reporting it as inte- 
grated into a few courses. Only 26 per cent of All Schools reported 
Special Courses Only or Special Courses and Integrated into Many. 
All in all, the evidence from replies to questionnaires indicates that 
most schools teach conservation as a part of a few courses, particu- 
larly biological or physical science courses, devoting a small amount 
of time to specific conservation subject matter. 

Group I followed the All Schools pattern closely, except for a 
slight tendency to have more Special Courses than the sample as a 
whole. Group II showed a decided emphasis on Both Special and 
Integrated Courses. Groups III and IV showed a very strong ten- 
dency toward Integrated Courses Only. The latter t\vo types of 
groups were least inclined to offer conservation in Special Courses 

Thus the manner of course treatment was found to differ widmy 
in tenns of type groups, even though Group I was rather close to the 
main sample distribution. The opposite emphasis of Group II as 
compared with Groups III and IV showed that treatment of con- 
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servation in the curriculum was definitely related to the type of 
school teaching the subject. 

Differences in course treatment were also found to be related to 
the type of major curriculum in the various institutions studied. 
On the whole, the cross-tabulation of course treatment by major 
curriculum yielded distributions rather similar to those found in 
Table 16. This strengthened the notion that certain types of schools 
were linked to certain kinds of curricula, and that these two factors 
were related to particular methods of handling conservation. 

Number and Training of Teachers 

In addition to the departmental pattern and the manner of course 
organization already considered, the number and training of teachers 
giving conservation work in their courses provided evidence of the 
extent and quality of such work. 

On the average, nearly one school in four had two staff members 
teaching conservation, and 44 per cent had either one or two such 
teachers, Approximately three schools in five employed one, two, 
or three teachers who taught some conservation, and nearly three 
in four of the schools had fewer than five such teachers. Only 14 
per cent had six or more teachers of conservation (see Table 17). 

TABLE 17 

Number op Persons Teachinc Conservation, bt Type of Schooi. 


Percentage of Schools 


Number of Teacliers 

All 

Schools 

I 

4-year Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

n 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

III 

Junior 

Colleges 

IV 

Special 

Schools 

(A) Six 

6 

4 

10 

4 

10 

(B) Seven and over 

S 

9 

9 

8 

14 

(C) Five 

8 

7 

9 

6 

10 

(D) Four 

10 

7 

10 

13 

8 

(E) Three 

19 

19 

21 

16 

20 

(F) One 

20 

24 

16 

18 

S 

(G) Two 

24 

23 

22 

29 

27 

{ H ) Not specified 

5 

7 

S 

G 

13 

Total 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 


The group of Four-year Colleges and Small Universities followed 
the All Schools pattern closely; but the Teachers’ Colleges had more 
conservation teachers than the average. Only 38 per cent had but 
one or two such teachers, and 19 per cent employed six or more. 
On the other hand, the Junior Coffeges had fewer conserv’ation 
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teachers than the average. Forty-seven per cent of these schools 
employed but one or two conservation teachers, and only 12 per 
cent had six or more. The Special Schools rarely had but one such 
teacher, and only 30 per cent had either one or two. On the other 
hand, nearly one in four had six or more teachers of conservation, 
and more than one in three had five or more such teachers. 

It seems apparent from this and other evidence that the special 
position of the Teachers* Colleges, where conservation teaching is 
given more than average emphasis, and where both integrated and 
special courses in conservation are employed, is reflected in the 
larger average number of persons teaching the subject. In the 
Special Schools, where integrated courses rather than special courses 
in conservation are emphasized, it may be that this practice results 
in the relatively large numbers of teachers involved in presenting 
the subject. 

It will be noted that three fifths to two thirds of the schools in all 
except Group IV had fewer than four teachers of conservation. It 
is obvious that in most schools the teaching of conservation is in the 
hands of a very small fraction of the total teaching staff. 

Information was sought on tlie school questionnaires as to the 
number of teachers in each school having special training in con- 
servation. The replies to this query were not very satisfactory. 
From 14 to 25 per cent of the schools, by type group, failed to 
supply any information on the point. The data available do indi- 
cate some correlation between the number of conservation teachers 
per school and the number possessing special training; i.e., as the 
total number of teachers increased, the number with special train- 
ing also increased. The All Schools tabulation showed results as 
follows: 21 per cent reported one teacher with special training, 19 
per cent reported two, and 11 per cent reported three. Percentages 
for the remaining categories were: four, 5 per cent; five and six, 2 
per cent each; seven and over, 4 per cent. Sixteen per cent reported 
“None” and 20 per cent supplied no information. The pattern of 
responses received from Type Groups I and III was rather similar 
to the All Schools pattern. Group II (Teachers* Colleges) diverged 
most significantly in the category “None,** which was reported by 
only 6 per cent of the schools in this type group, indicating that 
more teachers in the Teachers* Colleges had special conservation 
training tlian in other types of schools. The distribution of per- 
centages under Group IV (Special Schools) was very erratic as 
compared to the pattern for All Schools. Twenty-seven per cent 
reported "None** for teachers with special training— considerably the 
highest percentage of any type group. 
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Teaching Aids 

In order to supplement regular lectures and class discussions, 
other lands of teaching aids were utilized in conservation teaching, 
their extent and frequency being dependent upon the class time 
and the financial resources available. 

TABLE 18 

Aids Used in Conservatios Teachixc, by Type of School 


Percentage of Schools Reporting 


Teaching Aid 

All 

Schools 

1 

4-year Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

II 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

HI 

Junior 

Colleges 

IV 

special 

Schools 

(A) Visiting lecturers 

45 

42 

63 

38 

SO 

(B) Special laboratory 
work 

48 

44 

GO 

48 

50 

(C) Fieldtrips 

81 

78 

92 

82 

67 

(D) Visual aids 

82 

79 

97 

85 

47 

(E) Not specified 

3 

2 

2 

5 

13 

Total 

(568) 

(278) 

(116) 

(Ml) 

(30) 


As shown in Table 18, the use of teaching aids was clearly vari- 
able according to categories. The low categories, Visiting Lec- 
turers and Special Laboratory Work, were similar within the first 
three t)’pe groups, as were the high categories, Field Trips and 
Visual .^ds. Group II had a generally higher level of citation 
for all categories, although the pattern of categories was similar to 
tliat of Groups I and III. Group IV deviated from the predominant 
pattern. Thus, while tlie categories were discriminatory in the 
entire sample, tabulation by type groups showed little variation, 
except the relative strength of Group II in all categories. The 
Teachers’ Colleges, then, appeared to make greater use of teacliing 
aids than other types of schools. 

Extension, Conferences, and Short CoxmsES 

In addition to regular course work for resident students, con- 
servation material was also offered by schools to part-time or non- 
resident students in courses specially designed around particular 
topics. Such courses were usually of relatively short duration, as 
well as being more concentrated in content than the regular resi- 
dent courses. 

Of the schools teaching conservation, 69 per cent were reported 
as offering no extension, conference, or short course work. (The 
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percentages reporting “None” by type group were: Group I, 73 per 
cent; Group II, 48 per cent; Groups III and IV, 77 per cent each. 
No data were supplied by 7 per cent of All Schools, Group I, and 
Group III; 3 per cent of Group II; and 11 per eent of Group IV.) 
Not more than 5 per cent of all schools offered any one type of 
work among tire following: Extension Courses, Conferences and 
Workshops, Summer Courses, Short Courses for Professionals, Co- 
operative Courses with Outside Agencies, Evening Courses, or Ex- 
tension Courses and Workshops. Some schools offered more than 
one type. The Teachers’ Colleges had a clear lead in such activities, 
about half of them offering some such work. As compared with 
All Schools and other type groups, the Teachers’ Colleges were 
outstandingly high in two categories of work: Conferences and 
Workshops (17 per cent) and Extension Courses (16 per cent). 
Junior Colleges and Special Schools offered the smallest amount of 
extension, conference, or short course work. 

A further examination of the distribution of extension and special 
courses was made in terms of several of the variables used in “Com- 
parison of Teaching and Nonteaching Schools.” this chapter. It 
became clear that extension courses and other special courses in 
conservation education were concentrated in those schools that were 
publicly supported, coeducational in orgam’zation, and that had 
student emoUments of 2,500 or more. Such courses were offered 
least often by schools privately supported by religious groups, and 
having enrollments of fewer than 500 students. Schools admitting 
only aae sex else csSFered Setp such ermrse.'v 

Table 19 is a summation of the “most likely” and ‘least likely" 
categories among the teaching variables considered in the present 
section. In the table, the first mentioned category in each column 
is the polar one for its variable. Those categories close to the 
pole are then mentioned in descending order of importance. The 
real difference between the two columns is that Column X repre- 
sents a plausible empirical type, whereas Column Y does not.^ 

Conservation Teaching in the Land-Grant and 
Large Universities 

In Chapter 4, it was pointed out that the size and diversity of 
large institutions made the use of the administrative questionnaire 
inappropriate for them. It would have been difficult to assign re- 
sponsibility for gatliering information, since many of these schools 

7 For instance, one ^vould never find Oceanograpliy taught in the field of business, 
nor is it lilcely to be integrated into many courses. 
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TABLE 19 

DucauMiNAToRY Cattgories wrni Respect to TKcm Ikcidcn'ce 



Among Teaching Programs 

Teaching Variable 

Column X 
"most Iflcely” 

Categories 

Column Y 
*16151 likely” 

Gifegories 

Aspects taught 

Soil^ Water, Forests 

Oceanography, Range 
management 

Aspects emphasized 

Soils, Forests 

Oceanography 

Teaching fields 

Natural Science 

Physical Science 

Business, Education, 
Physical Education 

Major and degree 

None 

None 

Couree treatment 

Integrated into a few 
Courses 

Special, Integrated into 
many 

Number of teachers 

Number of teachers with 

Two, one, three 

Four and over 

consen'atioD training 

One, tn7>, oime 

Four and oyer 

Teaching aids used 

Extezisioa, conferences, 

Visual aids, Field trips 

Visiting Lecturers, 

Special laboratory' work 

and special courses 

None 

( Extension courses. 
Conferences, and 
WorJshops) 

None 

( Evening, Extension 
courses, and Worlahop) 


have complex curricula covering many departments. Therefore, a 
content analysis of the course offerings in the catalogues of these 
sdiools was undertaken in order to determine some of the main 
charactCTOUcs of *e incidence of their consecration teaching. 
Admittedly some of the variables derived for the teaching schools 
m the mailed quesUoimaire sample were not obtainable from the 
ratalo^e analysis of courses, but certain elements of the pattern 
for this goup of schools could be ascertained. However, because 
of the different method of approach in gathering the data, it was 
felt that this group of schools should be discussed separately. 


SmvorimAL and Obganizationax^ Characteristics 

Follm™g *e proredure begun in “Comparison of Teaching and 
Nonteachmg Schools, this chapter, the characteristics of this Iroup 
of stiools were determined rvith respect to the seven stnicturi 
variables. The major characteristics that separated this whole 
group from the questionnaire schools were the size of their enroll- 
ment and the fact that they were operated under land-grant auspices. 
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Thus, if a school had seven thousand or more students it was in- 
cluded in this group, and land-grant institutions were included 
regardless of enrollment. Within the tables it was useful to sepa- 
rate the land-grant schools from the remainder of the group in 
order to point up certain differences between the two subgroups.® 
Geographical Location. Table 20 indicates a distribution of 
schools that corresponds roughly to that found in the questionnaire 
schools, with Northeast, Northcentral, and Southeast accounting for 
the bulk of the institutions. Widi respect to numbers in the land- 
grant type, however, there was wide variation. This was to be 
expected, since land-grant colleges are usually equal to the number 
of states within any particular area, except in the South where some 
states have separate land-grant schools for Negroes. This accounts 
for the generally higher percentages of these schools located in 
Southcentral and Southeast areas. 


TABLE 20 

Geographical Location of Land-Grant and Other Large UmvERsmES 


School Type 

Area of Location 

All Schools 

Land-Grant 

Other 

Percentage 

Land-Grant 

(A) Northeast 

24 

8 

16 

83 

(B) Pacific 

9 

4 

5 

44 

(C) Northcentral 

21 

11 

10 

52 

(D) Southcentral 

8 

5 

S 

63 

(E) Mountain 

11 

8 

3 

73 

(F) Southeast 

19 

15 

4 

79 

Total 

92 

51 

41 

55 


Size of Place of Location. When the Land-Grant and large 
Other universities were compared as to size of place of location, a 
sharp difference was revealed. Of tlie 51 Land-Grant schools, 38 
were located in places of less than 50,000 population and an addi-. 
tional 9 were found in places of 50,000-199,000. Only 3 were 
located in places of 200,000-749,000 population, and only 1 was 
found in a city of 750,000 or over. In contrast, of tlie 41 Other 
universities, 20 were located in places of 750,000 or over. Five were 
located in places of 200,000-749,000 population, an additional 5 in 
places of 50,000-199,000, and 11 in places of less than 50,000 popu- 
lation. Of tlie 20 Other schools found in places of 750,000 or over, 

® Most of the tables in this section are given in actual numbers rather than in per- 
centages, because of the small sample of schools in^'ol^•ed. \Vherc percentages are 
used they are specified as such. 
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12 were located in the Northeast and 5 in the Northcentral area, 
both regions of high urbanization. Thus the data showed that Ae 
Other schools were often metropolitan universities, which might be 
expected to have the same kind of conservation teaching as was 
found in the mailed questionnaires received from schools located 
in this environment (see “Comparison of Teaching and Nonteaching 
Schools,” this chapter). 

Maior Curriculum. All the schools in the group, except one 
which was classified as Specialized-Technical, had curricula of a 
Diversified type. 

Religious Affiliation. Only four schools, three of these being 
Catholic, were affiliated officially with religious organizations. All 
four were located in cities of 200,000 or more, and no two were 
in the same geographic area. 

Major Source of Funds. Since die major financial support of all 
land-grant colleges is of public origin, tliese schools were not dif- 
ferentiated from each other on this particular variable. Of the 41 
Other schools, 18 were classified as Public and 23 as Private with 
respect to major source of funds. All but 6 of the Private univer- 
sities were found in either the Northeast or the Northcentral area, 
as were 9 of the 18 Public Universities. Tlie remaining schools, 
whether Public or Private, were rather evenly spread thoughout tlie 
other geographical areas of the country. The Nortlieast was the 
only area in which Private universities predominated (12 were 
found here, as opposed to only 4 Public ones). Most of the Public 
schools were state or municipal universities. 

Size of Enrollment. Differences in categories of school size were 
found only among the Land-Grant schools, since all of the Other 
schools enrolled over 7,000 students. Of the 51 schools of the 
Land-Grant type, 19 had fewer than 4,000 students, 11 were in the 
4,000-7,000 category, and 21 had enrollments of over 7,000. The 
main cluster of Over 7,000 schools was formed by 9 Northcentral 
schools, the remaining ones in this size category being spread fairly 
evenly throughout the country. The principal cluster of 4,000-7,000 
schools was formed by 6 institutions in the Southeast. Of the 19 
Under 4,000 schools, 6 were found in the Mountain area, 6 in the 
Southeast, and 4 in the Northeast. 

Sex of the Student Body. All the schools in the group, with the 
exception of five in the Other type, were Coeducational. Two of 
the five were in the Male category, while the remaining three were 
Male on the undergraduate level and Coeducational on the graduate 
level. All five schools were located in the Northeast area. 
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Summary. A recapitulation of the organizational variables in 
this classification of schools indicates that three variables were not 
discriminatory within the group, since nearly all the schools had 
diversified curricula, no religious affiliation, and coeducational stu- 
dent bodies. Each of two other variables was discriminatory to 
one of the type groups. The major source of funds varied in the 
Other type, while size of enrollment varied in the Land-Grant 
type. Only with respect to size of city and regional location did 
the group vary as a whole. Since the structural variables did not 
apply in all categories, the construction of extreme type configura- 
tions was not as discriminatory as in the previous application of this 
procedure among the mailed samples. 

TABLE 21 


Discriminatory Categories for Land-Grant and Other Types of Schools 


Variable 

Type Group 


I 

L.and-Grant 

II 

Other 

1. Geographic area 

Southeast, Mountain 

Northeast 

2. Size of place of location 

Under 50,000 

750,000 and over 

8. Major curriculum 

Diversified 

Diversified 

4. Religious aflUiation 

None 

None 

5. Major source of funds 

Public 

Private 

6. Size of enrollment 

Under 7,000 

Over 7,000 

7. Sex of student body 

Coeducational 

Coeducational 


JVevejtheJess, it was possible to list basic difiPerencas between 
Land-Grant and Other schools. The dichotomy was formulated in 
this way, instead of between teaching and nonteaching schools, 
because only a handful of schools in the group did not teach con- 
servation. Only six institutions ofiFered no conservation at all and 
only one of Hiese was a Land-Grant institution. Nineteen schools, 
of which five were of the Land-Grant type, ofFered three courses or 
less.® Thus, while conservation teaching was not generally a dichot- 
omizing variable for the group as a whole, there was evidence that 
the Land-Grant type was inclined to do more of such teaching than 
the Other type. 

It is worth noting again that some minor variations from una- 
nimity in botli types of schools for Variables 3, 4, and 7 occurred 

® While three courses might well be considered an ample or even heavy emphasis 
for many schools in the mailed questionnaire sample, it was felt that this amount of 
teaching was relatively small for the group considered in this section. This is another 
instance where absolute comparisons of schools on certain quantitative characteristics 
could be misleading. Other variables would have to be ^en into account before 
assessing relative emphasis upon conservation teaching among the several type groups. 
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within Group I. For Variable 5, the distribution of categories was 
very close in Group II, and unanimous in Group I. The major 
differentiations occurred in Variables 1 and 2, in which the metro- 
politan schools of the Northeast area were contrasted wth the 
schools of the more rural Southeast and Mountain regions. 

Of course, between these extreme types were many schools that 
combined several characteristics from both groups. For example, 
in the Northcentral area, which contains a number of schools, the 
discriminatory categories (excluding of course. Variable 1) for 
Land-Grant institutions were the same as tliose shown in Table 21 
for the country as a whole, except for size of enrollment. Here the 
discriminating category was Over 7,000, since the Land-Grant 
schools in the area were considerably larger than those for the 
country as a whole. The reason seemed to be that the states in the 
area were generally populous and of a high economic level, provid- 
ing both a large enrollment and liberal financing for the land-grant 
institutions. 

In spite of the fact that they were not dichotomized on the same 
variable, the profiles in Table 21 may be compared with those of 
Table 12. On making such a comparison, one is struck by the fact 
that for most variables the Column X group of Table 12 is the same 
as the Land-Grant group of Table 21. On the other hand, the 
Column Y group shows major differences from both groups in 
Table 21, except for Variables 1 and 2, where it is similar to Group 
II. Thus, it would appear that the size of enrollment and major 
curriculum of Group II schools were sufficient, in most cases, to 
overcome the tendency of schools in large cities and highly urban- 
ized areas to teach no conservation. Fi'on so, the amount of con- 
servation teaching remained sbght in many of the Group II schools. 

From the data available on structural characteristics, then, it has 
been possible to construct general profiles of institutional types, 
based chiefly upon their geographical location and the size of their 
place of location. Once diese factors were established, the remain- 
ing organizational characteristics followed distinct patterns of com- 
bination. These patterns could then be compared to similar con- 
figurations derived from data on the sample of mailed questionnaires. 

Teaching Patterns 

Turning from structural to functional characteristics of the Land- 
Grant and Other schools, it was necessary to diverge from the 
format used with the mailed questionnaire sample. The same kind 
of data could not be determined from a catalogue analysis as from 
material derived from individual administrative judgments. There- 
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fore, the conclusions wth respect to teaching in the Land-Grant and 
Other schools were restricted to a categorization of courses accord- 
ing to their places within ciuricula.*® 

Areas of Teaching. Table 22 gives a comparison of Land-Grant 
and Other schools according to Uie fields in which conservation is 
taught. The various teaching departments have been combined 
into fields in the same manner as for Table 16. In Land-Grant 
schools, the teaching of conservation was less evenly distributed 
among a variety of fields than in Other schools, owing essentially to 


TABLE 22 

Fields in Which Conservation is Taught, by Type of School 


Percentage of Schools Teaching Conser\’ation 

Field Category 

AH Schools 

1 

Land-Grant 

n 

other 

(A) Conservation 

8 

10 

6 

(B) Education 

8 

12 

3 

(C) Physical science 

31 

28 

36 

( D ) Social science 

34 

32 

36 

(E) Geography 

49 

38 

64 

(F) Agricultural science 

63 

96 

19 

(G) Natural science 

72 

82 

58 

Total schools 

(86) 

(50) 

(36) 


a heavy concentration of courses in Agricultural Science and Natural 
Science wthrn the Larrd-Grant schools. The greatest disparity be- 
tween the hvo groups was found in Agricultural Science, which was 
of paramount importance in Land-Grant but of minor significance 
in Other. Geography was the highest field category in Other, but 
was a poor third in Land-Grant. In neither group was the highest 
category coincident with that for All Schools, a fact which accen- 
tuated the differences between the two groups. 

Another way of sho\ving the distribution of conservation teach- 
ing was to take the total number of courses in which the subject was 
taught and compute the proportionate representation of each field 
category within the total. In Table 23, the more even distribution 
of categories in Other and the extreme concentration of Land-Grant 

In examining catalogues all courses using the term "conservation” either as a 
part of the course title or in the description of the course content were classified as 
conser\’ation courses. In addition certain other courses that obviously belong in the 
conservation group either because they deal with conservation processes per se, or 
because they are essential to the understanding of the nature of conservation itself, 
were included in the coxmt. An illustration of the first is such a course as Game 
Management, and of the second. Animal Ecology. 
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TABLE 23 


Percentage of Total Conservation Covrses in Eaqi Teaciunc Field 


Field Category 


School Type 


All Schools 

I 

Land-Grant 

II 

Other 

(A) Education 

2 

2 

0 

(B) Social science 

4 

S 


(C) Conservation 

4 

3 


(D) Physical science 

4 

3 


(E) Geography 

7 

3 

19 

(F) Natural science 

25 

23 


(G) Agricultural science 

54 

63 

20 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Number of courses 

(967) 

(757) 

(210) 


courses in Natural Science and Agricultural Science are similar to 
the findings of Table 22. However, the differences behveen the 
two tables in the rank order and Ae relative importance of the 
categories are marked. Disparities among high and low categories 
were much greater in terms of courses than in terms of schools. 
This was largely due to the predominance of Land-Grant over 
Other in number of courses taught. This was true particularly in 
Agricultural Science and, to a lesser extent, in Natural Science. 

Table 24 sbo^vs clearly that the extent of treatment given to 
conservation teaching may vary considerably with the field of 
learning in which it is given. In Social Science, Geography, and 
Physical Science the number of courses showed little difference 
either within groups or between groups. In these fields there were 

TABLE 24 

AvniACE Number of Conservation Courses Offhuh in Fields 
Where Subject Is Taught 


School Type 


Field Categ(?ry 

I 

Land-Grant 

II 

Other 

(A) Social science 

1.3 

1.5 

(B) Geography 

1.3 

1.7 

(C) Physic^ science 

1.7 

1.6 

(D) Education 

3.0 

0.0 

(E) Natural science 

4.2 

3.2 

(F) Conservation 

4.8 

10.0 

(G) Agricultural science 

10.0 

6.7 

All schools 

15.1 

5.8 
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rarely more than one or two courses dealing with conservation. In 
Natural Science the number of courses in the average curriculum 
rose sharply, but did not vary greatly between Land-Grant and 
Other. Although Conservation was high in both groups, the num« 
her of courses and schools involved was relatively small (see Tables 
22 and 23) and the Conservation category might well have been 
expected to have a fairly extensive course representation in the 
schools that offered it. It was Agricultural Science, however, which 
accounted for the main difference between groups. It was true, 
especially in Land-Grant institutions, that wherever Agricultural 
Science appeared in a curriculum it had a large concentration of 
courses in conservation. Therefore, the high incidence of teaching 
and the high numerical superiority of courses in Agricultural Science 
really set the pattern for the Land-Grant institutions. Since very 
few Other schools offered work in Agricultural Science, its impor- 
tance within the type pattern was much less. Thus, the marked 
disparity in course averages in the All Schools category was a direct 
reffection of between-group variation in Agricultural Science, since 
the differences in the other categories were comparatively slight. 

As a final characteristic of course offerings, it was possible to 
determine the classification of students to whom such courses were 
available. This gave some indication of the range of potential en- 
rollment in such courses. 

Owing to the large proportion of courses in the Undetermined 
category, it was not feasible to construct an accurate table showing 
course offerings by teaching field at each academic level. The avail- 
able data indicated that approximately one third to one half of all 
courses were offered to undergraduates only, while about a fourth 
to two fifths of courses in most fields were offered to both under- 
graduates and graduates. Less than a fifth of the courses in nearly 
all fields were offered to graduate students only. While there were 
some fairly sizable differences within individual teaching fields, the 
over-all differences between Land-Grant and Other schools were 
comparatively slight. 

By way of summary on areas of teaching, we may note the fol- 
lowing points; 

1. In Land-Grant schools, conservation courses were taught 
more frequently in Agricultural Science and Natural Science than 
in other teaching fields, while in Other schools the highest incidence 
was found in Geography and Natural Science. 

2. In Land-Grant schools. Agricultural Science was the leading 
field in total number of conservation courses taught, while in Other 
schools Natural Science was the leader. 
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3. Dividing the number of conservation courses taught in each 
field by the number of institutions in which some conservation was 
taught in the field showed Agricultural Science to be the leading 
field in average number of courses within the Land-Grant schoob, 
while Conservation led in Other schools with Agricultural Science 
a fairly close second, 

4. In both Land-Grant and Other schools, undergraduates were 
the major class of students to whom conservation courses were 
offered. 

Majors and Degrees, To a limited extent, the number and kind 
of majors and degrees provided an index of conservation emphasis 
in an occupational sense. That is, the presence of a special con- 
servation major or degree at a school would suggest that a student 
could, if he so desired, seek professional competence, and eventual 
employment, in the fields offered. A distinction would have to be 
made between undergraduate and graduate study, in that an under- 
graduate emphasis represents a potential rather than an actual 
professional status. 

A tabulation of major fields was made on the basis of geograph- 
ical areas so that any differences with respect to the special prob- 
lems and interests of particular regions would emerge. Thirty 
schools, slightly over one third of those in the entire group, offered 
undergraduate curricula built around one or more fields of con- 
servation. Of these schoob, only two were not Land-Grant insti- 
tutions. The Northcentral and Mountain regions had the largest 
and most diversified programs for majors. Both Northeast and 
Southeast regions were concentrated in the same field, namely, 
wildlife. Majors in wildlife conservation were most prevalent, both 
regionally and numerically, although there were none on tlie Pacific 
Coast. Certain regional specialties showed up, such as the Range 
major, which was confined to the Mountain and Pacific areas. The 
Northcentral group of schools averaged 1.7 undergraduate majors 
per school, and the Mountain area nearly 3 majors per school. All 
other regions had lower averages. 

Most of these major curricula were technically oriented. In only 
4 instances were social science or other electives required, while in 3 
cases such electives were suggested. Thus it would appear that, in 
schools offering undergraduate majors in conservation, the tendency 
was to emphasize techniques and practical skills rather than a 
broad, generalized approach. This was substantiated by the fact 
that only 6 schools listed majors that could be classified under the 
heading of General Conservation. This emphasis upon the tech- 
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nical aspects of conservation is doubtless a reflection of the fact that 
the undergraduate major is offered as a part of specific occupational 
preparation. 

The schools giving graduate work leading to advanced degrees 
were even more selective than those offering undergraduate majors. 
Only 10 schools gave advanced degrees in fields that came within 
the scope of this study. 

Among these schools, 5 offered the master s degree in the field of 
wildlife, 2 offered the degree in fisheries and wildlife, 1 in fisheries, 
1 in soil and water, and 4 in general conservation. Three schools 
offered the doctorate in wildlife, while 1 school offered this degree 
in fisheries and wildlife, 1 in fisheries, and 1 in general conservation. 

Eight of the 10 schools were Land-Grant institutions, and both 
of the others gave their work in the field of General Conservation. 
Thus, as with undergraduate curricula, advanced academic training 
in conservation also seemed focused on tlie technical and physic^ 
aspects of the various fields, although 4 schools definitely considered 
competence in the broad aspects of the subject as worthy of pro- 
fessional degree status. 

Summary. By examining the teaching patterns of the group of 
Land-Grant and Large Universities, it has become clear that dif- 
ferences exist between the Land-Grant and the Other institutions. 
Structural differences stem mainly from variations in geographic 
location, in the immediate environment (city size and characteris- 
tics) in which a school is located, and in its major source of support. 
The preponderance of Agricultural Science in the Land-Grant type 
and of Geography in the Other type as the chief vehicles of con- 
servation teaching is evidence of marked differences in the area of 
teaching. This basic dissimilarity of approach to conservation is 
fundamental to the other curricular differences between the groups. 
The only variable for which differences were not consistent was die 
class of student to whom courses were offered. 

Areas of emphasis, as signified by use of the word “conservation” 
in course titles or descriptions, confirmed the differences between 
school types determined from the data on teaching areas. Certain 
fields were more likely to emphasize conservation, regardless of the 
school in which they were taught, although these fields were more 
frequently found in Other schools than in the Land-Grant type. 
This suggests that the aspects of conservation taught may be dif- 
ferent in the two types of schools. The Land-Grant institutions 
tend to lean toward a technical and occupational orientation, while 
the Other schools employ a generalizing or survey sort of approach. 
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These latter qualitative differences were borne out in the data on 
undergraduate majors and advanced degrees, where regional and 
type group differences were again apparent. There seems little 
doubt, therefore, that the teaching patterns of the two major group 
types of schools can be defined and compared in terms of at least 
a few structural and operational elements. 
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SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
AND PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES 
OF CONSERVATION TEACHERS 


It is axiomatic tliat any survey of tlie status of conservation in the 
colleges and universities must include tlie teachers of conservation. 
Hence, the survey plans called for a body of information contrib- 
uted by them. It appeared obvious, however, that the views of tlie 
institutional administrators and the activities and views of the class- 
room teachers could not be obtained by means of the same survey 
instrument. Consequently, tlie names of persons teaching conserva- 
tion in the colleges and universities supplying information for the 
survey were obtained from questionnaires and institutional cata- 
logues, and a special questionnaire was sent to each one (see the 
Appendix). The information supplied by this questionnaire was 
intended to throw light upon the following questions: “What are 
the conservation teacher’s professional characteristics, and his atti- 
tudes toward the general problem of conserving natural resources? 
How does he view the problem of teaching conservation at the 
college level, particularly from Ihe standpoint of making such teach- 
ing effective? What courses involving conservation does he teach, 
and how is the subject handled in these courses?” 

Normally, a questionnaire long enough to cover these three ques- 
tions thoroughly would not have been returned in sufiBcient num- 
bers to be representative of the number of teachers contacted. This 
situation would have presented a considerable diflBcuIty if it had 
not been for the interest exhibited by the teachers. As noted in 
Chapter 4, half of the 1,437 questionnaires were answered and 
returned. The teachers responding represented 70 per cent of the 
97 
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colleges and universities teaching conservation as reported by the 
administrative questionnaires, the results of which are discussed in 
Chapter 5. Although some of the questionnaires were returned too 
late to be included in this analysis, the 43.5 per cent return upon 
which the foUoning analysis is based was regarded as adequate 
after careful tests and comparisons ^vith those arriving too late for 
tabulation. 

In considering the contents of tfiis chapter, it should be borne in 
mind that close comparisons between these findings and those re- 
ported in Chapter 5 are neither possible nor advisable for certain 
definite reasons. In the first place, not all the teachers of conserva- 
tion located in the 566 schools that reported some conservation 
teaching answered the teacher questionnaire. In the second place, 
the questions put in the two questionnaires, i.e., the one to school 
administrators and the one to teachers of conservation, are not 
strictly comparable. In spite of that, the analysis presented in this 
chapter provides certain findings that closely parallel those based 
upon the administrative questionnaire, which were presented in 
Chapter 5. These parallels will be noted as they occur. 

Teacher Distribution and Institutional Characteristics 

The organizational characteristics of the schools with which the 
teacher respondents were affiliated ^vi]l now be examined according 
to the procedure previously used (see Chapter 5). 

Geographic Area 

The distribution of teacher respondents by geographic area is 
shown in Table 25. As might have been expected, their distribution 
paralleled rather closely the distribution of the schools teaching 
conserv’ation. Nearly three fourths of all teacher respondents were 
found in the Northcentral, Southeast, and Northeast areas. These 
populous areas contained 71 per cent of the teacher respondents, as 
compared with 74 per cent of the teaching schools. In none of the 
six geographic areas did the percentage of teacher respondents varj' 
more than 3 per cent from die percentage of teaching schools. The 
Nortlicentral area contained 34 per cent of all teacher respondents, 
nearly twice as many as any odier geographic area. It was the 
leader in every of institution e.xcept Junior Colleges, uhere 
the Pacific area led by a slight margin, and Special Schools, in which 
the Northeast was the leader. 

Distribution patterns of teacher respondents by geographic area 
varied considerably from one type of institution to another. The 
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TABLE 25 

Distribution or Teachers by Geographic Location or School 


Percentage of Teachers 


Location 

All 

Teachers® 

I 

l.and-Grant 
and Large 
Universities 

II 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

III 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

IV 

Junior 

Colleges 

(A) Mountain 

7 

16 

3 

4 

10 

(B) Southcentral 

10 

9 

14 

5 

6 

(G) Pacific 

12 

8 

10 

4 

32 

(D) Northeast 

18 

15 

13 

35 

11 

(E) Southeast 

19 

23 

23 

10 

11 

(P) Northcentral 

34 

28 

38 

43 

31 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number of 

Teachers 

(626) 

(184) 

(220) 

(101) 

(101) 


“ Contains 20 teachers in Special Schools, not otherwise classified. 


pattern for Four-year Colleges and Small Universities showed the 
most similarity to the AH Teachers pattern. The distribution in the 
Land-Grant and Large Universities generally reflected the niunber 
of states in the respective geographic areas. Kespondents affiliated 
with Teachers’ Colleges were heavily concentrated in the North- 
central area and Northeast. The concentration of Junior College 
respondents in the Pacific and Norlhcentral areas reflected the 
extraordinary development of junior college education in these sec- 
tions. Three fifths of the teacher respondents from Special Schools 
were found either in the Northeast (35 per cent) or Northcentral 
area (25 per cent). Thus it was evident that teachers in diiferent 
types of schools were concentrated in different areas in a manner 
consonant with the distribution patterns of the schools themselves. 

Major Cuebicoiajm' 

Half of all teacher respondents were in schools with a Diversified 
curriculum and another 28 per cent were in institutions classed as 
Liberal Arts, or Arts and Sciences. Seventeen per cent were in 
schools with Education curricula and 3 per cent in schools with 
Specialized curricula (2 per cent were Undetermined). Sharp dif- 
ferences were manifest among the various groups of institutions. 
All teachers in Land-Grant and Large Universities were classed 
under Diversified and all tliose in Teachers’ Colleges under Educa- 

1 The Size of location Place variable was not computed for this sample. 
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tion. Eighty-five per cent of the teachers in Special Schools were 
from institutions with Specialized curricula. Those in Four-year 
Colleges and Small Universities and those in Junior Colleges were 
divided between Liberal Arts, Arts and Sciences (59 per cent and 
41 per cent, respectively) and Diversified (33 per cent and 59 per 
cent, respectively). Only in the Four-year Colleges and Small 
Universities was Liberal Arts, Arts and Sciences the dominant cur- 
riculum category. 

Religious Affujation 

Seventy-nine per cent of the teacher respondents were found to 
be from schools with no religious aShatlon, 14 per cent were from 
Protestant-affiliated institutions, and 4 per cent were from Catholic- 
affiliated schools (3 per cent were classed as Other and Unde- 
termined). In only one type of institution was there a sizable 
representation from religious-affiliated schools. This was in the 
Four-year Colleges and Small Universities, where 36 per cent of 
the teachers were in Protestant-affiliated schools and 9 per cent 
were in schools with a Catholic affiliation. The distribution pattern 
for teacher respondents was generally similar to that for teaching 
schools as presented in Chapter 5. 

Major Source of Funds 

Sixty-eight per cent of the teachers in the sample were in schools 
supported mainly from public sources. Nine tenths or more of the 
teachers in Land-Grant and Large Universities, Teachers’ Colleges, 
and Special Schools were in publicly supported schools. In Junior 
Colleges 79 per cent were in pubh'cly supported institutions. Only 
in the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities was the proportion 
reversed. Here 70 per cent of the teacher respondents were from 
privately supported schools— a figure almost precisely opposite to 
that for All Teachers. In general, the patterns of distribution for 
teacher respondents were similar to those for teaching schools as 
revealed in Chapter 5. 

Sttoent Enrollment 

Table 26 shows the distribution of teacher respondents according 
to school enrollment. It will be noted that nearly two thirds of the 
teachers were found in schools with enrollments of 900 or over. 
This represented a considerable divergence from the results of the 
administrative questionnaire, in which only a third of the schools 
responding were in the 900 or over class. The change was confined 
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TABLE 26 

DiSTRiBtmoN OF Teachers by School Enrollment 


Percentage of Teachers 


Enrollment 

AU 

Teachers* 

I 

Land-Grant 
and Large 
Universities 

II 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

III 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

IV 

Junior 

Colleges 

(A) 500-899 

16 

1 

25 

25 

14 

(B) Under 500 

20 

_ 

24 

20 

52 

(C) 900-2,499 

28 

11 

SO 

50 

29 

( D ) 2,500 and over 

36 

88 

22 

5 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Includes 20 teachers in Special Schools not otherwise classified. 

almost entirely to the category 2,500 and over, which was more 
than three times as large in tfie teacher sample as in the school 
sample. The distribution of enrollment categories by type groups 
showed that the schools varied sharply in size. Land-Grant and 
Large Universities were almost exclusively in the category 2,500 
and over. Teachers’ Colleges were strongest in the category 900- 
2,499, while Junior Colleges were found chiefly in the Under 500 
category. The Four-year Colleges and Small Universities had a 
fairly even representation in all enrollment categories. 

Sex of Student Body 

Ninety per cent of all teacher respondents were in Coeducational 
institutions, 5 per cent in Female, and 3 per cent in Male (2 per cent 
were Unspecified). The coeducational schools accounted for nine 
tenths or more of the respondents in all type groups except Four- 
year Colleges and Small Universities, where the percentages were 
Coeducational 81 per cent. Female 10 per cent, Male 7 per cent, 
and Unspecified 2 per cent. The coeducational schools represei^ed 
a considerably higher percentage in the All Teacher sample than 
in the All School sample, where they amounted to 72 per cent of 
all teaching schools. The difference was due largely ^ pres- 
ence of the Land-Grant and Large Universities in the All Teacher 
sample, whereas this group was not present in tlie All Schoo 
sample. 

Summary 

From the structural characteristics of the schools which t e 
sample of teachers was obtained, it appears evident that m mo 
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respects the categories found to be dominant in the school samples 
were also of primary importance in the teacher sample. Thus, the 
question, “What kinds of schools are the conservation teachers most 
like to come from?” can be answered in much the same way as 
“What kinds of schools teach conservation?” The chief difference 
in the two answers is to be found in the concentration of teachers 
among the various institutions, a factor not explicit in the teaching 
and nonteaching dichotomy as determined from the results of the 
administrative questionnaire. 

Unquestionably, the large number of teacher respondents in the 
large Land-Grant schools influenced the Column X profile of Table 
27, since most of these schools were in the Nortlicentral area cate- 
gory. In fact, the Column X profile fits tliese particular schools 
exactly, and, with the exception of tlie Areas of Location variable, 
the profile would fit most of the Land-Grant schools in all areas. 


TABLE 27 

DiscB»tiNATOiiY School Categories wmi Respect to Concentration of 
Conservation Teachers 


Variable 

Column X 

Categories for 

Many Teachers 

Column Y 
Categories for 
Few Teachers 

1. Area of location 

Noithccntral 

Western 

2. Ma{or curriculum 

Diversified 

Specialized 

3. Religious affiliation 

None 

Catliolic 

4. Major source of funds 

Public 


5. Enrollment 


500-899 

6. Sex of student body 

Coeducational 

Male, Female 


A review of the variables by types shows that the Four-Year 
Colleges and Small Universities were most likely to vary from the 
All Teacher average, either by modifying the emphasis among the 
categories or by reversing the pattern entirely. Thus, if school 
differences themselves bear any relation to teacher attitudes and 
opinions, they would be revealed when those attitudes and opinions 
were compared. This relationship will be examined in later sec- 
tions of this chapter. 

Teacher Attitudes and Opinions on Conservation^ 

This section summarizes some of the views of the teacher re- 
spondents with respect to conservation, both as a field of knowledge 

2As there were only twenty respondents (about 3.1 per cent of the total sample) 
in the Special School group, this group was dropped as a special entity in the analysis. 
However, in every instance these respondents were included in the All School dis- 
tribution. 
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and as a social and economic factor in American life and education. 
Data for the section were derived from the first half of the teacher 
questionnaire (see Appendix, Questions 3-12), 

Highest Degree Held 

It was felt that the academic training of conservation teachers 
would probably be of some importance in shaping their attitudes 
and opinions regarding the subject. Teachers indicated on the 
questionnaire the highest degree held at the time of response, al- 
though many pointed out that they were working toward higher 
degrees. Fifty-two per cent of all teachers responding to the ques- 
tionnaire held the doctorate, while 41 per cent had attained the 
master’s degree, and 4.5 per cent possessed the bachelor’s degree 
only (2.5 per cent were classed as Other and Unspecified). Dif- 
ferences between the All Teacher distribution and the type group 
distributions were pronounced. Teachers holding the doctorate 
were dominant in two groups, the Land-Grant and Large Univer- 
sities (66 per cent) and the Four-year Colleges and Small Univer- 
sities (59 per cent). Neatly all the remaining teachers in these 
type groups held the master’s degree. In the Teachers’ Colleges 
me respondents were equally divided between those with the doc- 
torate and those with master’s degrees (47 per cent in each cate- 
gory). In Junior Colleges 72 per cent of all teachers possessed the 
master’s, the remaining teachers being divided about equally be- 
tween those with the doctorate and those with the bachelor's degree. 
Whether or not these distributions reflected the composition of 
faculties as a whole within the several school types, so far as degree 
status was concerned, they probably may be regarded as a fair 
representation of the degree status of the conservation-teaching 
faculty. 

Field of Teaching 

The department or division in which a conservation teacher 
offered his courses would be expected to correspond witli the main 
curriculum emphases among the type groups of schools as revealed 
by the administrative questionnaire (Chapter 5). Such a corre- 
spondence proved to exist, with the exception of certain discrep- 
ancies that wall be noted. 

As shown in Table 28, tsvo leaching fields. Natural Science and 
Agriculture, accounted for two tiurds of all teachers in the sample. 
The tliird field. Geography, had slightly more tlian a tenth of the 
teachers, while Social Science and Physical Science each accounted 
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TABLE 28 

DisTntBunoN or TEAOiEns by Teaciitn'c Fnaj)S 


Percentage of Teachers 


Teaching Field 

All 

Teachers* 

I 

Land-Grant 
and Large 
Universities 

II 

4 -year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

HI 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

IV 

Junior 

Colleges 

(A) Conservation 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

(B) Education 

4 

3 

5 

2 

4 

( C ) Physical science 

8 

6 

13 

1 

8 

(D) Social science 

9 

6 

10 

H 

13 

(E) Geography 

11 

10 

13 

24 

2 

(F) Agriculture 

24 

43 

11 

8 

21 

(G) Natural science 

42 

27 

4S 

53 

52 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


• Includes 20 teachers In Special Schools, not olhenvise classified. 


for slightly less than a tenth. Education and Conservation ac- 
counted for 4 per cent and 2 per cent respectively. 

The profiles by groups showed that considerable differences 
existed from one group to the next. As expected from the results 
of the administrative questionnaire, the Land-Grant and Large 
Universities showed the largest number of teachers in Agriculture. 
In the remaining type groups Agriculture was below the All Teachers 
average, although it was fairly strong in the Junior Colleges. Nat- 
ural Science was the leading field in alJ type groups e.Ycept the 
Land-Grant group, accounting for about half of all teachers in 
each of the otlier groups. The Teachers' Colleges showed expected 
strength m Geography, Junior Colleges in Social Science, and the 
Four-year Colleges and Small Universities in Physical Science. 

The differences in group profiles meant that several categories 
were bound to have a wide range of teacher distribution. This was 
particularly evident in Natural Science, Agriculture, and Geog- 
raphy, where most of the teacher sample was concentrated. These 
findings were generaUy consistent with the results of the analysis 
of schools as was for example, the high incidence of Geography in 
the Teachers Colleges. However, there were some apparent dis- 
crepancies such as the relatively high rank of Physical Science 
disp ayed by the school analysis, and its low position among the 
teachm-s reporting. This may have been due to lack of response 
from Physical Science teachers. But whatever the proper explana- 
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tion may be, the representation of Physical Science in the teacher 
sample does not seem commensurate with the importance ascribed 
by administrators to Physical Science as a teaching field. 

Intebest in Consebvation 

The first teacher variable involving personal rather than situa- 
tional characteristics was extent of interest in conservation itself. 

Strong interest in conservation was professed by 70 per cent 
of all teachers responding to the teacher questionnaire. Moder- 
ate interest was expressed by 28 per cent and Slight interest by 
2 per cent. In only one group of institutions did the percentage of 
teachers indicating Strong interest exceed the All Teacher average. 
This was in the Teachers’ College group, where Strong interest was 
expressed by 79 per cent of the respondents. Percentages for the 
remaining groups were; Four-year Colleges and Small Universities, 
68 per cent; Junior Colleges, 65 per cent; Land-Grant and Large 
Universities, 64 per cent. Thus in the Teachers’ Colleges nearly 
four out of five teachers indicated Strong interest, while only about 
two out of three did so in the other groups. It is noteworthy that 
the Land-Grant group, which had the largest number of conserva- 
tion courses, contained the smallest proportion of teachers evincing 
strong interest in the subject. In no group did the proportion 
indicating only Slight interest exceed 4 per cent. 

When the religious affiliation of the school was considered, it 
was found that, the expressions of Strong interest by teachers in 
Protestant Schools and by teachers in nonaffiliated schools were 
apparently not significantly different. Seventy-four per cent and 
70 per cent of the latter expressed Strong interest in conservation. 
However, of teachers in Catholic schools, only 52 per cent, a mark- 
edly smaller figure, expressed Strong interest in conservation. 

Variations among teachers with respect to their interest in con- 
servation were also related to the respective subject-matter depart- 
ments in which these teachers functioned. Teachers functioning in 
die fields of conservation and of geography professed the strongest 
interest, while teachers of social science and of physical science 
professed the least interest. Teachers functioning in the Land- 
Grant institutions, a considerable proportion of whom were agri- 
culture teachers, reported an interest near the mean of all teachers 
in the sample. See Figure 1. 

Teadiers’ interest did not appear to be related to size of scliool 
measured in terms of student enrollment. 
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Figure 1. Percentage of teachers expressing strong interest in conservation, by 
teaching field. 


Definition of Conservation 

In the teacher questionnaire, teachers were asked, “What is your 
conception, or definition, of conservation as applied to natural 
resources? (Appendix, Question 7). Since this was presented as 
a free answer question, it was more difficult to categorize the 
replies than when working with variables having more structured 
responses. It was necessary to examine the entire range of defini- 
tions to extract major themes around which the individual answers 
could be grouped. Sometimes an answer included more than one 
theme, in which case the selection of the predominant one became 
a matter for the investigators judgment. However, despite some 
inevitable looseness of interpretation, the five categories listed in 
Table 29 seem to encompass the definitions given by the conserva- 
tion teachers. 

By way of explaining the categories used in Table 29, it may be 
said that the focus of Planned Use was upon some sort of institution- 
alized control over resources, principally in the form of regulation 
or allocation by governmental agencies. 

Preservation and Frugality centered upon preservation of exist- 
ing resources in the^sense of using as little as possible, regardless of 
other factors. The saving of resources was considered something 
of a virtue in itself. This category contained most of the moralistic 
definitions. 
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TABLE 29 

Distribution of Teachers by Deetnition of Conservation 


Percentage of Teachers 

i n m IV 

4-year 

Land-Grant Colleges 

All and Large and Small Teachers* Jum'or 
Definition Given Teachers* Universities Universities Colleges Colleges 


(A) Planned use (controls) 

8 

8 

10 

8 

8 

(B) Preservation and 

frugality of use 

9 

11 

9 

7 

12 

(C) Economic efficiency 

11 

12 

12 

5 

7 

( D ) Avoidance of waste: 

replenishment 

18 

18 

16 

12 

25 

(E) Wise use 

43 

40 

37 

63 

44 

(F) Other, and 

not specified 

11 

11 

16 

5 

0 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Includes 20 teachers in Special Scboob, not oth8r%vise classified. 


Economic Efficiency used classic economic criteria, such as future 
supplies of raw materials, potential consumer demand, and produc- 
tive efficiency, as the basis of determining resource use. Conserva- 
tion was conceived as a function of the cost-price structure whereby 
the most economic producers would practice tlie most conservation. 
Thus, conservation was more of a by-product of good management 
than an objective in itself. 

Avoidance of Waste; Replenishment placed great stress upon the 
replenishment of renewable resources as a corollary to their con- 
sumption, while emphasizing tliat nonrenewable resources would 
have to be used sparingly. A feature of tliis category was that it 
made tlie distinction between tlie two classes of resources and pre- 
scribed different treatment for each. Renewable resources were 
considered as a kind of “crop” lliat could and should be har\'estcd, 
but only on condition that replacement or renewal occurred to 
insure a continuous supply. 

Wise Use carried the least specific meaning. Some respondents 
elaborated tlie term to include such precepts as greatest good for 
the greatest number of people” or “greatest good for the longest 
time,” or a combination of these. But a majority simply mentioned 
Wise Use witliout any qualifying statements. A number of teachers 
stated lliat tlicy had learned this concept from textbooks dealing 
with consciA'ation. 
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Althougli Wise Use dominated the entire distribution, it was 
especially emphasized in the Teachers* College group, where nearly 
two thirds of all teachers gave a definition of this sort. The lesser 
categories appeared fairly stable from group to group, even though 
rank order varied considerably within groups. Checking distribu- 
tion of definitions by school enrollment, school religious aflSliation, 
and school location failed to reveal consequential differences based 
upon these variables. A comparison by major source of school funds 
showed that Wise Use was mentioned by 49 per cent of respondents 
in publicly supported schools, and by 31 per cent of respondents in 
those privately supported. Differences by source of funds were 
small for other definition categories, and were well distributed. 
Thus, teachers in privately supported schools appeared to be a bit 
more specific when defining conservation than teachers in those 
publicly supported. 

Expansion of the Economy 

IVhen queried as to the possibility of further expansion in the 
American economy, 36 per cent were of the opinion that the 
economy would continue to expand indefinitely, while another 15 
per cent thought it would expand for at least 100 or 200 years. 
Thus, about half of all teachers in the sample expressed definite 
optimism, with most of these seeing no limit to economic expansion. 
Fourteen per cent felt that the limits of e.xpansion would be reached 
in 50 years or less. Only 5 per cent believed that the limits had 
been reached already. Fourteen per cent indicated that they did 
not know or had no opinion, while 16 per cent gave some opinion 
other Aan the stated Voices or made no answer at all. There was 
very little variation in percentages by t)q)e groups except for the 
teacher in Four-year Colleges and Small Universities, who showed 
somewhat more imcertainty and less tendency to liigh optimism 
than the other groups. Even among these teachers, however, 46 
per cent answered either Indefinitely or 100-200 Years. No other 
tested variables showed distinctive trends or patterns on this opin- 
ion factor. 

Conservation Habits of the American People 

'^e teachers were asked to diaraclerize the habits and customs 
of the American people \vith respect to resource use. Analysis of 
the replies showed that the teachers generally do not approve the 
manner in which the American people have handled their natural 
resources up to the present time. More than three fourths of the 
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respondents believed the public has been Unnecessarily wasteful or 
indifferent toward economic use, while only 1 per cent thought 
Americans were Most Economical, considering the circumstances. 
Slightly less than a fifth believed the public to be Moderately Eco- 
nomical. There was some variation in emphasis among the type 
groups. Respondents in Teachers* Colleges and Junior Colleges 
were fairly close to the All Teachers profile. The Land-Grant and 
Large University group was the least inclined toward censure (69 
per cent believed the public to be Unnecessarily wasteful or indif- 
ferent), while the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities had 
the largest proportion expressing such a view (84 per cent). See 
Figure 2. 



FicunE 2. Hesourcc behavior attributed to the American people by teachers of 
consm’ation. 

Resoubce Outlook 

As a corollar)’ to their historical viewpoint, the teachers were 
requested to state their opinion of the adequacy of future resource 
supplies. Analysis of the results revealed tliat only II per cent 
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of the teachers anticipated no important crises in the supply of 
resources. Serious shortages were anticipated by 27 per cent, while 
55 per cent felt that shortages would arise, but that substitutes 
would eventually be found to relieve the situation. The remaining 
7 per cent gave other answers, or none. The high percentage of 
teachers anticipating “temporary shortages until adequate substi- 
tutes can be found” seemed to indicate that they \s'ere aware of the 
high rate of current consumption of resource materials, but that they 
had faith in the ability of technology and the mental resources of 
the people to offset any important deficiencies. 

The type groups showed the same rank order of percentages, but 
the emphasis differed from group to group. The Teachers’ College 
group appeared the most concerned about serious shortages. Of 
these teachers, 34 per cent expected Serious Shortages while only 6 
per cent foresaw No Serious Shortages. At the opposite extreme 
were teachers in Junior Colleges and Land-Grant and Large Uni- 
versities. Only 8 per cent of Junior College teachers answered No 
Serious Shortages, but only 18 per cent actually anticipated such 
shortages. About two thirds indicated Temporary Shortages— con- 
siderably the highest proportion of any type group. Of the Land- 
Grant and Large University teachers, 18 per cent answered No Seri- 
ous Shortages and 23 per cent Serious Shortages. Thus there was 
definite variation among groups in the polar categories of the scale, 
even though the majority of teachers, regardless of school type, were 
in the intermediate Temporary Shortages category (5 to 9 per cent 
by type group gave other answers or no answer to the question). 

Using school enrollment as a stratifying variable, it was found 
that there was \’irtually no difference as far as Serious Shortages 
were concerned, but tlrat teachers in schools enrolling 2,500 or more 
students were more likely to indicate No Serious Shortages. 

Using school religious affiliation as the variable, &e results 
showed that, slightly more than half of the teachers in all cate- 
gories believed that only Temporary Shortages lie ahead. How- 
ever, the teachers in Protestant-affiliated schools were definitely 
more pessimistic in outlook than those in other schools. Teachers 
in Catholic-affiUated schools were most optimistic, with teachers in 
schools without religious affiliation taking a middle ground. See 
Figure 3. 

On none of the other structural variables did differences in re- 
source outlook seem marked. 

In summary, it appears that tlie teachers in the Land-Grant and 
Large University group were the least likely to condemn past re- 
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source use practices and le^t likely to anticipate serious resource 
shortages in the future. On the other hand, those in Four-year 
Colleges and Small Universities and in Teachers’ Colleges were 
more inclined to censure past heavier and to be most pessimistic 
in their view of the future. As to future outlook, the most pessh 
mistic of aU appeared to be the teachers in Protestant-afBliated 
Four-year Colleges and Small Universities. 

Reasons for Conservation’s Lack of Populabity 

Question 11 of the questionnaire called for an explanation of the 
lack of popularity of conservation in the United States (see the 
Appendix). Respondents were permitted to check as many of the 
six postulated reasons as they wished, and to add additional ones. 
Most of them checked two or more reasons. The results are shown 
in Table 30. 

TABLE SO 

Reasons for Conservation’s Lace of Popularity 


Percentage of Teachers Mentioning* 


I 

11 

III 

IV 


Land'Grant 

4 -year 
Colleges 



AU 

and Large 

and Small 

Teachers’ 

funior 

Reasons Given Teachersf 

Universities 

Universities 

Colleges 

Colleges 

(A) Belief conservation 





will be practiced 
when necessary 23 

28 

24 

21 

16 

JBeliel science will 




“save us" 44 

4Q 


sa 

sa 

(C) Pressures from industry 


to consume and 
discard 44 

46 

44 

48 

41 

(D) Feeling of 


irresponsibility 46 

36 

50 

50 

48 

( E ) Carryover of 


destiucUve attitudes 
of the past 46 

40 

46 

59 

41 

(F) Ignorance of rate of 


resource use 62 

57 

65 

60 

60 


* Teachers were permitted more tlian one resson. 
t Includes 20 teachers in Special Schools, not otherwise classified. 


Ignorance of the rate at which resources are being exhausted” 
was the factor most frequently mentioned, while “Belief that we will 
practice conservation when it becomes really necessary’ ” was men- 
tioned least. Apparently the majority of teachers believed that 
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ignorance, rather than any combination of social or cultural char- 
acteristics, was largely responsible for conservation’s lack of popu- 
y “ the Teachers’ College group were such categories as 
BeRet that science will save us’” and “Persistence of attitudes and 
habits formed during pioneer abundance” mentioned as frequently 
as Ignorance of the rate at which resources are being exhausted.” 
As a whole, tlie Land-Grant and Large University teachers, who 
were least willing to place personal responsibility for lack of con- 
servation upon the public, were also least willing to admit that a 
history of destructive attitudes was instrumental in keeping con- 
Pleasures from being adopted. Only 12 teachers disagreed 
with the assumption that conservation measures are unpopular in 
the United States. 

How To Make Conservation Effective 

Continuing the assumption that conservation has not been popu- 
lar in the United States,® the teachers were asked how, in their 
opinion, the principles of conservation could be made more effective 
in^ a free society. Again, certain possible means were suggested 
with opportunity provided for additional choices to be inserted. 
The returns showed strong preference for the educational approach, 
as might have been anticipated. Nearly three out of four (71 per 
cent) favored making the principles of conservation “Part of the 
personal beliefs and habits of every individual.” Apparently it was 
not deemed sufficient that conservation principles become “Informa- 
tion familiar to all the people,” as this response received only 40 
per cent of all mentions. Even smaller emphasis was given to the 
remaining possibilities suggested in the questionnaire. Twenty- 
eight per cent of all mentions expressed the idea that the principles 
of conservation must be “Agreed upon and accepted by all groups 
working with natural resources” while the idea that such principles 
must become “An integral part of tlie law of the land” received only 
24 per cent of all mentions. 

Thus a substantial majority of the teachers appeared to feel that 
conservation cannot be made effective simply by “Presenting the 
facts.” In their opinion conservation ideas will have to be incul- 
cated into each person’s behavior patterns in purposive fashion. 
Governmental action was not favored as a method of gaining indi- 
vidual conformity to conservation measures. The general feeling 
among teachers appeared to be that while conservation appears to 
be necessary, it cannot be forced upon the people. 

® Charles E. Lively, “Some Reflections on the Conservation Movement, TransaC‘ 
tions of the Eighteenth North American Wildlife Conference, 1953, pp. 36-46. 
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Summary 

In summarizing the characteristics of conservation teachers with 
respect to the type of academic environment in which they worked 
and the attitudes they held concerning the subject of conservation, 
a composite picture of the “most prevalent” categories proved useful 
(see Table 31). 

TABLE 31 


Some Dominant Chaeacteristics of the Total Sample of 
Conservation Teachers 



Variable 

Dominant Category 
( Percentage of sample ) * 

1. 

Highest degree held 

Doctorate { 52 ) 

2. 

Field of teaching 

Natural science (42) 

a. 

Interest in conservation 

Strong (69) 

4. 

Definition of conservation 

Wise use (43) 

5. 

Expansibility of the American 


economy 

Indefinitely (86) 

e. 

Past use of American resources 

Unnecessarily wasteful (47) 


Future resource supply 

Temporary shortages, until substitutes are 
found (55) 

8. 

Why conservation is unpopular in 


the United States 

Ignorance of rate of use (62) 


How to make conservation really 

Make it part of personal habits and 

_ 

effective in a free society 

beliefs (71) 


based upon one answer per question, except for Variables 8 and 9, 
which allowed more than one selection by respondents. 


The constructed type of “modal teacher” set forth in Table 31 
would seem to be a person with high academic training, working 
in a field which has produced many leaders of the conservation 
movement. However, while he claimed a high interest in con- 
servation, his conception of it as a subject seemed vague and 
raAer unenlightening. This modal teacher exhibited a strong 
faith in the future of the economy, and a reliance upon human 
ingenuity to compensate for large demands upon natural resource 
same time, he characterized American society as 
wasteful in resource use practices and ignorant of the excessive 
rate of consumption. In spite of his censure of national attitudes, 
he seemed^ optimistic that resource handicaps would be overcome 
by indoctrinating every person with the principles of conservation, 
^^J^^^ftion practices become a part of his personal habits 
and beliefs. The means by which the teacher thought this end 
might be accomplished were not determined. 

Obviously this modal typology does not tell the whole story of 
teacher attitudes and beliefs. There were significant variations 
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among type groups of teachers, not so much in the rank order of 
categories for a particular variable as in the relative proportion of 
responses falling into the respective categories. In other words, 
the differences among type groups were essentially differences of 
degree ratlier than differences in kind—a tendency present in many 
of the teacher comparisons made in this study. In the following 
paragraphs each type group is briefly categorized according to the 
variables presented in Table 31. 

The Land-Grant and Large University group of teachers had 
more than tlie average number of doctoral degrees and were con- 
centrated in the fields of Agriculture and Natural Science. Their 
interest in conservation was slightly less than average and their 
position on Variables 5 and 7 (which might be called the “optimism” 
variables ) was somewhat higher than for other groups of teachers. 
They were also the least likely to condemn past resource habits of 
the nation. 

Teachers in Four-year Colleges and Small Universities were 
close to the sample average in the possession of degrees and in fields 
of teaching, although there were fewer tlian average in the field 
of Geography. Conservation interest was about average, while the 
optimism variables were below average. There was more than 
average inclination to condemn resource practices of the past. 

The Teachers’ College group had fewer doctor’s degrees tlian 
average, but the high proportion of teachers in the field of Geog- 
raphy was reflected in a stronger than average interest in conserva- 
tion. They were heavily committed to the Wise Use definition of 
the subject, which is standard in many conservation textbooks. On 
the optimism variables they were average (Variable 5) or below 
(Variable 7), and were average in their judgment of past resource 
habits. These teachers seemed more interested tlian any other 
group in tlie reasons for the impopularity of conservation and the 
measures needed to remedy the situation. 

The Junior College group differed most from the others in tlie 
scarcity of doctor’s degrees. However, they were close to the mean 
in distribution by teaching fields, in conservation interest, and in 
their definition of tlie subject. They were average (Variable 5) or 
well above average (Variable 7) witli respect to the optimism van- 
nblcs, and were close to the mean in tlieir opinions regarding past 
resource practices. 

Tlius it may be seen that while Uxc type groups of tcaclicrs vcrc, 
in an absolute sense, more alike than different in tlicir u'cus con 
corning many of tlie general conscr\'alion variables, there were 
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Summary . , ... 

In summarizine the characteristics of conservation teachers wa 
resnect to the type of academic environment in which they worhe 
and the attitudes they held concerning the subject of 
a composite picture of the "most prevalent categories proved usefu 
( see Table 31 ) . 

TABLE 31 

Some Dominant CHAiiACTEnisncs of the Total Sample of 
Conservation Teachers 


Variable 

1. Highest degree held 

2. Field of teaching 

3. Interest in conservation 

4. Definition of conservation 

5. Expansibility of the American 

economy 

6. Past use of American resources 

7. Future resource supply 

8. Why conservation is unpopular in 

the United States 

9. How to make conservation really 

effective in a free society 


Dominant Category 
(Percentage of sample) * 

Doctorate (52) 

Natural science (42) 

Strong (69) 

Wise use (43) 

Indefinitely (S6) 

Urmecessarily wasteful (47) 

Temporary shortages, imtil substitutes are 
found (55) 

Ignorance of rate of use (62) 

Make it part of personal habits ana 
beliefs (71) 


• Percentages based upon one answer per question, except for Variables 8 and 
which allowed more than one selection by respondents. 


The constructed type of “modal teacher” set forth in Table 31 
would seem to be a person with high academic training, working 
in a field which has produced many leaders of the conservation 
movement. However, while he claimed a high interest in con- 
servation, his conception of it as a subject seemed vague and 
rather unenlightening. This modal teacher exhibited a strong 
faitli in the future of the economy, and a reliance upon human 
ingenuity to compensate for large demands upon natural resource 
supplies. At the same time, he characterized American society as 
wasteful in resource use practices and ignorant of the excessive 
rate of consumption. In spite of his censure of national attitudes, 
he seemed optimistic that resource handicaps would be overcome 
by indoctrinating every person with the principles of conservation, 
so that conservation practices become a part of his personal habits 
and beliefs. The means by which the teacher thought this end 
might be accomplished were not determined. 

Obviously this modal typology does not tell the whole story of 
teacher attitudes and beliefs. There were significant variations 
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among type groups of teachers, not so much in the rank order of 
categories for a particular variable as in the relative proportion of 
responses falling into tire respective categories. In other words 
the differences among type groups were essentially differences of 
degree rather than differences in kind— a tendency present in many 
of the teacher comparisons made in this study. In the following 
paragraphs each type group is briefly categorized according to the 
variables presented in Table 31. 

The Land-Grant and Large University group of teachers had 
more than the average number of doctoral degrees and were con- 
centrated in the fields of Agriculture and Natural Science. Their 
interest in conservation was slightly less than average and their 
position on Variables 5 and 7 (which might be called the “optimism” 
variables) was somewhat higher than for other groups of teachers. 
They were also the least likely to condemn past resource habils of 
the nation. 


Teachers in Four-year Colleges and Small Universities wore 
close to the sample average in the possession of degrees and in fiold.s 
of teaching, although there were fewer than average in tlio Hold 
of Geography. Conservation interest was about average, while llio 
optimism variables were below average. There was more tlian 
average Inclination to condemn resource practices of the pa,st. 

The Teachers’ College group had fewer doctor’s degrees than 
average, but the high proportion of teachers in the field of Geoi;- 
raphy was reflected in a stronger than average interest in eonserva- 
tion. They were heavily committed to the Wise Use definition of 
the subject, which is standard in many conservation textbooks. On 
the optimism variables they were average (Variable 5) or below 
(Variable 7), and were average in their judgment of past resource 
habits. These teachers seemed more mterested than any other 
group in the reasons for the unpopularity of conservation and the 
measures needed to remedy the situaUon. 

The Junior College group differed most from the others in the 
scarcity of doctor’s degrees. However, they were close to the mem. 
in distribution by teaching fields, m conservation interest and m 
their definition of the subject. They were average (Variable 51 or 
well above average (Variable 7) wrth respect to the optimism vari- 
ables, and were close to the mean m tlteir opinions regardin™ mast 
resource practices. , ^ 

Thus it may be seen that while dm typo groups of (eachcr, were 
in an absolute sense, more ahke tlian different in viewsTn 
eeming many of the general consera'at.on variables, lh„c\^re 
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substantial differences in degrees of emphasis from one group to 

another. 

As far as relationships among categories were concerned, it might 
be said that the field of teaching had a closer relationship to atti- 
tudes and opinions than did other situational factors. For example, 
strength in Geography as a teaching field seemed to raise the level 
of interest in conservation. Furthermore, the two groups with the 
strongest interest exhibited the least optimism about the future of 
the economy and resource supplies. It might be suggested, then, 
that the more interest a teacher expressed in conservation, particu- 
larly if he were in the field of Geography or Natural Science, the 
more critical and pessimistic he would probably be concerning the 
solution of resource problems. This configuration was stronger in 
Protestant schools and weaker in Catholic schools than in schools 
with no religious affiliation. Teachers showing a high degree of 
concern about the conservation situation were in a minority tmough- 
out the whole sample. The most optimistic points of view were 
held by teachers in the Land-Grant and Junior College groups, 
where a large proportion of the respondents were working in tne 
field of Agriculture. Here again it must be noted that the differ- 
ences indicated were a matter of degree of emphasis rather than 
reversals in the importance of categories. 

Teacher Attitudes and Opinions Regarding Conservation 
Teaching 

In this section the teachers of conservation are categorized and 
compared with respect to their views concerning teaching fields, 
principles, and methods. In addition, certain comparisons are pre- 
sented between general teacher attitudes toward conservation as 
reported in Teacher Attitudes and Opinions on Conservation/’ this 
chapter, and pedagogic attitudes, which are the focus here. Data 
for this section were drawn from the answers to Questions 13-21 of 
the teacher questionnaire (see the Appendix). 

The Relative Impobtance of Different Fields of 
Knowledge to Conservation Teaching 

Teachers were asked to designate the subject matter, or fields of 
learning, they considered most important from the standpoint of 
teaching conservation of natural resources. In every type group a 
higher proportion of teachers mentioned Natural Science than any 
other field of knowledge. This general result might have been 
anticipated, since a much larger proportion of the respondents were 
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found to be in Natural Science than in any other teaching field 
except in the Land-Grant group, where Agriculture claimed the 
iMest number. However, in otlier respects there was a low degree 
ot correspondence between Table 28, which shows the distribution 
ot teachers by teaching fields, and Table 32, which deals with the 
importance of fields of knowledge to conservation teaching. Al- 

TABLE 32 

Importanxe of Fields or Knowledge for Conservation Teaching 


Percentage of Teachers Mentioning 


Fields of Knowledge 

All 

Teachers 

I 

Land-Grant 
and Large 
Universities 

II 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

III 

Teachers' 

Colleges 

IV 

Junior 

Colleges 

(A) Education 

2 





(B) All fields 

8 





(G) Ueogranhy 

15 

10 

18 

28 

8 

Physical science 

21 

19 

23 

32 

11 

'“i Agricultural science 

23 

22 

20 

28 

27 

tn\ science 

(G) Natural science 

25 

30 

25 

32 

11 

43 

39 

46 

49 

43 

Number of 
teachers 

626® 

184 

220 

101 

101 


Contains 20 teachers in Special Schools, not otherwise classified. 


ough teaching fields and fields of knowledge were not synony- 
nious, they were deemed sufficiently close in meaning to afFord a 
asis for comparison. In Table 28 the ranking of teaching fields 
highest to lowest for all teachers was Natural Science-Agricul- 
^re-Geography-Social Science-Physical Science-Education-Conser- 
vation. In Table 32 the corresponding ranking for fields of knowl- 
o deemed important in conservation teaching was Natural 
cience-Social Science-Agricultural Science-Physical Science-Geog- 
rap y-Education. Comparable discrepancies between the respec- 
^ve rankings were found for each type group with the exception of 
J^ior Colleges, where the order of rank for Fields of Knowledge 
Responded closely to that for Teaching Fields. Hence, the dis- 
inbution of teachers by teaching fields (Table 28) was not closely 
f ^ their distribution by importance of fields of knowledge 
.^°^®^^tion teaching. 

nnfui in Table 32, individual type groups diverged most 

xL y from the sample mean in the following instances. (1) ® 

® Pour-year Colleges and Smafi UniversiUes, the positions ot 
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Physical Science and Agricultural Science were reversed, with the 
former ranking third and the latter fourth. (2) In the Teachers 
Colleges, Geography was mentioned by a substantially higher pro- 
portion of teachers than in any other type group. (S) In the Junior 
Colleges, Agricultural Science ranked second, being mentioned by 
more than twice as many teachers as Social Science or Physical 
Science, which were tied for third place. 

The percentage of teachers mentioning each field of knowledge 
on the list was highest in the Teachers’ College group except in 
the case of Education, which was mentioned by 2 per cent of the 
teachers in every type group (except the Land-Grant, where it was 
mentioned by only 1 per cent). Junior College teachers were above 
the sample mean in only one field, Agricultural Science, and were 
much lower than the odier fields in percentage mentioning Social 
Science and Physical Science. 

Among the expected findings in comparing teaching fields with 
fields of Imowledge considered important were the high position of 
Geography in Teachers’ Colleges, the high position of Natural 
Science in all groups, and the high rank of Agriculture in Junior 
Colleges. Among the unanticipated findings in the comparison 
were the changed position of Agriculture in uie Land-Grant, Social 
Science in the Junior College, and Physical Science in the Teachers' 
College groups. 

The CoNTBiBtJTiON OF Social Science to Conservation 
Teaching 

Since many teachers were presumably technique-oriented in their 
approach to conservation, their conceptions of the role of the social 
sciences in conservation education might be expected to vary from 
those held by teachers who were not so oriented. 

In the teacher questionnaire, teachers were asked to register their 
opinions with respect to the role of Social Science in conservation 
education (see the Appendix, QuesUon 14). "When asked the ques- 
tion Do you believe that the Social Sciences (e.g., anthropology, 
sociology, and economics) can make an essential contribution to 
conservation education?” 88 per cent of the teachers responded 
“Yes” while only 5 per cent replied “No.” This overwhelmingly 
favorable response was shared about equally by all the type groups, 
with teachers in Four-year Colleges and Small Universities being 
slightly less favorable than the other groups (85 per cent in this 
group said Yes as opposed to ^ per cent in each of the other 
groups). These results were generally in keeping with the high 
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ranking previously indicated for Social Science as a field of im- 
portance in conservation teaching (Table 32). The principal dis- 
crepancy occurred in the case of the Junior College group, where 
90 per cent of the teachers answered “Yes” when asked whether 
Social Science had a contribution to make, despite the fact that an 
exceptionally low percentage had mentioned Social Science under 
Fields of Importance. Evidently the Junior College teachers felt 
that Social Science had a contribution to make, but not one of great 
importance. 



Fiouke 4. Teacher ranldng of fields of knowledge for emphasis in conservation 
teaching. 


Teachers indicating a belief that Social Science had a contribu- 
tion to make to conservation teaching were asked furtlier to specify 
what that contribution might be. Since tliis was a free-response 
question, it was necessary to form categories from tlie data. Tlte 
results are presented in Table 33. It is worth noting that nearly one 
third of all the teachers did not answer tliis question. Tliis was 
in sharp contrast to tlie small percentage failing to answer cither 
*‘Yes” or “No” when asked simply whctlier tlicy felt Social Science 
had a contribution to make. It would seem to indicate Uiat while 
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the survey and its findings 


TABLE 33 


Major Contributions of Social Science 




Percentage of Teachers Mentioning 


Contributions All 

Mentioned Teachers" 

I 

Land-Grant 
and Large 
Universities 

II 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

III 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

IV 

Junior 

Colleges 

(A) Determining goals 
and attitudes 

7 

8 

4 

8 

9 

( B ) Show man's relation 
to environment 
(ecology) 

9 

11 

10 

5 

6 

(C) Give human aspects 
of conser\’ation 

11 

16 

10 

8 

6 

(D) Show consequences 
of lack of 
conservation 
(historical) 

12 

8 

10 

16 

19 

(E) Provide basis 
for action 

12 

9 

33 

32 

9 

( F ) Show economic value 

of conservation 15 

20 

14 

15 

10 

No answer 

Not specified 

29 

24 

34 

33 

36 

Number of 
teachers 

(626) 

(184) 

(220) 

(101) 

(101) 


• Contains 20 teachers in Special Schools, not otherwise classified. 


many teachers approved of Social Science in principle, they were 
not clear as to its content and its possible function in specific 
programs of conservation education. 

The answers from those who replied fell into six main categories, 
according to type of contribution. Most frequently mentioned was 
the Economic contribution; in other words, that Social Science 
could contribute best by showing the economic value of conserva- 
tion to individuals and to society. Doubtless this reflects the gen- 
eral tendency in American sociely to calculate the eronomic value 
of every kind of activity, so that close attention to the economic 
aspects of conservation would be considered right and proper. 

Ranking next in frequency of mention were Political and Histor- 
ical contributions. Teachers listing these felt that Social Science 
could provide a basis for action to institute better conservation 
practices and could show the historical consequences of a lack of 
conservation. One might suppose that the high ranking of the 
Historical contribution stemmed from a desire not to have history 
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repeat itself; i.e, a feeling that by tracing the wastes and follies 
ascribed to the past, man could profit by his mistakes. Apparently 
the Action category was regarded largely as an avenue for moti- 
vating people to taJce the necessary steps to conserve resources; in 
this case Social Science would serve as a stimulus rather than as an 
integral part of conservation itself. 

Somewhat smaller numbers of teachers felt that Social Science 
could contribute by giving the human (Sociological) aspects of 
conservation or by showing man’s relation to his environment, the 
Ecological contribution. Least mentioned among the six categories 
was the contribution of Social Science in determining conservation 
goals and attitudes. 

Considerable differences were found to exist among the respec- 
tive type groups. Teachers in the Land-Grant and Large University 
group laid greatest stress on Economic and Sociological contribu- 
tions. Those in the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities 
showed a rather even distribution of categories, relatively close to 
the sample mean. The Teachers’ College group stressed Historical 
and Economic contributions. Junior College teachers stressed His- 
torical contributions more and Economic contributions less than did 
any other group. 

When the questionnaire results were tabulated in terms of other 
variables, it was found that teachers in smaller schools stressed the 
Historical contributions of Social Science, while those in larger 
schools favored the Economic contributions. This difference seemed 
due largely to the large representation of Junior College teachers 
in the small school group, as contrasted with the heavy represen- 
tation of Land-Grant and Large University teachers in the l^^S® 
school group. Likewise, the teachers in publicly supported schools 
were twice as strong for an Economic emphasis as were teachers in 
privately supported schools. 

Only about one fifth of the teachers in the sample came from 
schools having a religious afluliation. This was not because these 
teachers responded poorly, but because the nonaffiliated category 
included most of the large schools, which had more extensive 
curricula and consequently more teachers, so that it was 
more heavily represented in the teacher sample than R was in the 
school sample. Teachers in schools with no religious affiliation were 
close to the sample mean in all categories except the Economic one, 
mentioned by 18 per cent of the nonaffiliated teachers as opposed to 
15 per cent of All Teadiers. The teachers in both Protestant and 
CaUiolic categories ranked the Economic tj’pe of contribution fairly 
low (mentioned by 9 per cent and 4 per cent, respectively), while 
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sivine primary emphasis to the Action category (mentioned by 18 
per cent and 20 per cent, respectively). The Historical type of 
contribution ranked second among teachers in the Protestant group 
(14 per cent mentioned it), but ranked last among teachers in the 
Catholic group (none mentioned it). The Sociological type of 
contribution ranked second among teachers in the Catholic cate- 
gory, being mentioned by 16 per cent, as opposed to 10 per cent 
in the Protestant group, where it ranked third. The Catholic group 
gave considerable support to the idea that Social Science could 
contribute to the determination of conservation goals and attitudes 
( 12 per cent mentioned it), whereas the idea had very little support 
in the Protestant group (only 2 per cent mentioned it). The Eco- 
logical type of contribution was mentioned by 8 per cent in the 
Protestant category, as opposed to 4 per cent in the Cathohc group. 
On the whole there seemed little doubt that Social Science was 
thought of more in terms of inspirational and moral contributions 
by teachers in schools with a religious afBliation, while materialistic 
and self-interest values were stressed more by teachers in non- 
affiliated schools. It should be noted that 44 percent of the teachers 
in the Catholic group and 39 per cent in the Protestant group gave 
no answer to the question. In each case the percentage failing to 
answer was substantially higher dian the mean for All Teachers (29 
per cent). 

Definition of a Generalist 

Within recent years, a distinction has been growing up between 
conservationists who are interested in, or who have attained pro- 
fessional skill in a particular method or field of practice, and those 
persons who view the subject in terms of its broad implications 
and in relation to other types of human activity. For want of 
better names, these two kinds of persons have been designated 
as Specialists and Generalists- Since the description and function 
of the Generalist is harder to pinpoint, the teachers were asked to 
define the Generalist in a functional manner (i.e., in terms of his 
areas of interest and activity. See Appendix, Question 15). It was 
especially desired to know whether the Generahst functioning in 
tlie area of conservation was conceived as belonging to or carry- 
ing on his work in a particular academic field or operational 

environment. 

Table 34 indicates that the Generalist was associated most fre- 
quently witli the economic, sociological, and educational aspects of 
the conservation field. To a lesser extent he was thought of as 
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TABLE 34 

TE.\CHnn Definitioxs of tjic Gexeraust in Conservation 




Percentage® 

of Teachers Mentioning 




I 

II 

III 

IV 




4-year 





Land-Grant 

Colleges 



Definitions 

All 

and Large 

and Small 

Teachers* 

Junior 

Mentioned Teachers! 

Universities 

Universities 

Colleges 

Colleges 

(A) Co-ordination, 






skills, and 
techniques 

19 

18 

20 

25 

13 

(B) Scientific theories 





14 

and concepts 

20 

20 

22 

23 

(C) Conservation policies 




47 

33 

and administration 

38 

40 

35 

( D ) Current and histori- 




41 

41 

cal information 

38 

32 

43 

(E) Economic, sociologi- 






cal, and educational 



66 

52 

aspects 

54 

48 

54 

(F) Other 

(G) Don’t know. 

10 

13 

10 

15 

18 

IS 

not specified 

18 

19 

Number of 
teachers (626) 

(184) 

(220) 

(101) 

(101) 


• Respondents were permitted more than one answer, 
f Contains 20 teachers in Special Schools, not otherwise classified. 


concerning himself with either (1) oirrent and historical informa- 
tion on conservation, or (2) conservation policies and the politica 
and administrative aspects of their realization. By comparative y 
few teachers was he presumed to be primarily concerned with ( ) 
the scientific theories and concepts underlying consen^ation prac- 
tices, or (2) the co-ordination of the skills and techniques o con 
servation practices. The three categories of response 
quently cited corresponded in a general way with the ihree mam 
categories in Table 33 (Major Contributions of Social Science;, 
altliough much less unanimity among type groups was evident m 
Table 33 than in Table 34. Of course, tlie format of ans'vers was 
much more structured in the question concerning the de ni ion o 
a Generalist (compare Questions 14 and 15, in the Appen ix;, an 
tliis may account for tlie wider range of variation in responses o 
tile question regarding Social Science contributions. However, 
there was no doubt that, given a choice of specified altema^ 
Generalist was defined in terms of Social Science criteria ra e 
than technical or Physical Science criteria. 
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Place of the Generalist in Conservation Education 

Having defined the basic areas of Generalist concern, the next 
step was to inquire whether tlie Generalist has a role m conservation 
education and if so, what it is. To tiie question, As you define 
him, do you beheve the Generalist has a place in conservation edu- 
cation?” 78 per cent of all respondents answered “Yes” while only 
5 per cent replied “No” (tlie remainder replied Dont know, or 
gave no answer). The percentage answering “Yes” was reasonably 
close to the sample mean in all type groups. However, the Land- 
Grant and Large University group of teachers showed slightly less 
acceptance (74 per cent said “Yes” and 9 per cent “No”), while the 
Teachers’ College group showed tire highest degree of acceptance 
(84 per cent “Yes,” 1 per cent “No”). On the whole there seemed 
to be a wider acceptance of Social Science as a field contributing to 
conservation education than of the Generalist as a possible represen- 
tative of that field. This was particularly true among teachers in 
the Land-Grant and Large Universities. 

Teachers who answered the question just described in the affirma- 
tive were then asked to specify the place or function of the Gen- 
eralist in conservation education. This was another free-response 
question requiring the grouping of responses into categories. The 
results are shown in Table 35. 

The All Teachers distribution in Table 35 shows that Public 
relations and publicity was cited nearly twice as often as the 


TABLE 35 

Major Ftoction of the Generalist in Conservation Education 




Percentage of Teachers Mentioning 


Functions All 

Mentioned Teachers* 

I 

Land-Grant 
and Large 
Universities 

n 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

U1 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

IV 

Junior 

Colleges 

(A) Teach conservation 

11 

13 

13 

10 

8 

( B ) Translate research 

into action 

IS 

14 

11 

17 

8 

(C) Coordinate the 

over-all picture 

15 

20 

14 

14 

8 

( D ) Public relations 

and publicity 

27 

19 

30 

27 

SS 

(E) Not specified 

34 

34 

32 

32 

41 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

® Contains 20 teachers 

in Special Sdiooh, not otherwise classified. 
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second-ranking category, Co-ordinate the over-all picture, and more 
than twice as often as Translate research into action or Teach con- 
servation. The category Public relations and publicity carries with 
it the idea of salesmanship or advertising. In such a function the 
Generalist would be concentrating more on means and channels 
of communication than upon contributing to the subject-matter 
itself. The respondents seemed to feel the concept of generality 
was divorced from that of research, instead of feeling that the two 
concepts might be complementary. Very few teachers prescribed 
the formal teaching of conservation as die task of the Generalist. 
Almost universally the Generalist seemed to be regarded as some 
kind of intermediary among laymen, scientists, politicians, students, 
or other identifiable groups in the society. In such capacity his 
functions might be those of educator in general conservation, dis- 
seminator of information, leader of discussion, and promoter of 
other forms of communication in the field of conservation. Such 
a notion would presumably exclude specialized research in the field 
of communications with a view to making it more effective. 

It is worth noting that of the teachers who answered “Yes” when 
questioned as to whether the Generalist had a role in conservation 
education, about one third did not specify the contribution the 
Generalist presumably could make. This indicates that maiw 
teachers in all type groups were either unclear in their own minds 
about the meaning of the term or else they had not fitted this kind 
of person into their conceptions of a program in conservation educa- 
tion. It will be recalled that about the same degree of uncertainty 
prevailed on the previous question where teachers who had affirmed 
the importance of Social Science in conservation education were 
asked to specify the contribution they thought it could make. 

Who Shall Be Taught 

Assuming that conservation is to be taught in the colleges and 
universities, information was sought regarding the views of teachers 
concerning the kinds of college students who should receive con- 
servation instruction. Six alternatives were offered, ranging from 
All who major in science to All college students, and respondents 
were permitted more than one choice (see the Appendix, Question 
17). 

There was consistent agreement that all students should receive 
conservation education. ^VhiIe the rank order of the other cate- 
gories was usually retained in all the type groups, the range o 
emphasis was considerable, particularly for All who work wi 
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resources and AU prospective teachers. In general, teachers in the 
Four-year Colleges and Small Universities and in the Junior Col- 
leges followed the pattern of the All Teachers distribution. The 
variations from the over-all trend were confined to teachers in the 
Land-Grant and Large Universities group and in the Teachers 
Colleges. This may be accounted for by the fact that the two 
answers, AH who work with resources and All prospective teachers, 
each focused upon occupational fields that could be identified with 
one type of school. Thus, All who work with resources refers to 
students who would most likely be found in Group I schools, where 
Agriculture and the various aspects of natural resources would be 
taught as specialties. These students would less likely be studying 
at other types of schools, particularly at Teachers’ Colleges. Con- 
versely, teacher training would obviously be emphasized in Teachers 
Colleges, and many prospective teachers would receive conserva- 
tion education as a mandatory part of the teacher-training cur- 
riculum. However, these differences among several type groups of 
teachers did not alter the fact that a majority of all teachers felt 
that conservation should be taught to all college students. 

Importance of Conservation Education for 
Liberal Arts Students 

Although there could be little question concerning the desirabil- 
ity of conservation education for certain classifications of students 
preparing for particular occupational specialties or research inter- 
ests, the question of the importance of such education for the mass 
of so-called liberal arts students still remained. These students, 
comprising the bulk of the student body in many schools, cannot be 
regarded as necessarily preparing for any conservation-oriented 
occupation. Only a very small fraction of liberal arts students at 
present receive any education in conservation. Hence, the views 
of conservation teachers on this point were expected to be not only 
of interest, but less predictable than their attitudes toward students 
in fields more specialized occupationally. 

As shown in Table 36, about half of aU teachers thought that 
conservation was an Essential subject of instruction for liberal arts 
students. Most of the remainder felt it to be Desirable or Appro- 
priate. Only 2 per cent deemed it Nonessential. Among the type 
groups, the Four-year College and Small University group and the 
Junior College group were close to the All Teachers distribution 
of categories. The greatest departures from the sample mean occur- 
red in the responses of the teachers in the Land-Grant and Large 
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TABLE 36 

DESmABIUTV OF CONSERVATION AS A SUBJECT FOB LmERAL AbtS STUDENTS 


Percentage by Type Group 


Desirability 

Category 

All 

Teachers" 

I 

Land-Crant 
and Large 
Universities 

n 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

III 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

IV 

Junior 

Colleges 

(A) Nonessential 

2 

2 

S 

1 

3 

(B) Appropriate 

7 

13 

7 

2 

6 

(C) Desirable 

39 

43 

36 

39 

35 

(D) Essential 

49 

40 

53 

58 

53 

(E) Not specified 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


“ Contains 20 teachers in Special Schools, not otherwise classified. 


Universities and in the Teachers’ Colleges. In the former, only 40 
per cent regarded conservation education Essential for liberal arts 
students, and 83 per cent regarded it as Essential or Desirable. In 
the latter group, by contrast, 58 per cent thought conservation 
education to be Essential and 97 per cent deemed it Essential or 
Desirable. These differences may be explained with a fair degree 
of plausibility in terms of the differences in institutional environ- 
ment and professional backgroxmd of the teacher respondents. In 
the Land-Grant and Large Universities, much research is carried 
on and many of the teachers of conservation are segregated in spe- 
cial colleges where classes are composed largely of prospective 
specialists and few liberal arts students are taught. In the Teachers 
CoUeges, in spite of the fact that teachers are being occupationally 
trained, the atmosphere is more nearly like that of the liberal arts 
colleges, and in addition, interest in conservation runs high. From 
this point of view, the difference in opinion between these two 
groups with respect to conservation education for liberal arts stu- 
dents is understandable. . 

When teacher attitudes were tabulated according to the severed 
structural variables of their school types, the factor of school reli- 
gious affiliation produced the only contrasts worthy of note. Here 
54 per cent of teachers in Protestant-affiliated schools mar 'e con 
servation as Essential training for liberal arts students, while only 
46 per cent of the teachers in Catholic-affiliated instimtions i so. 
In schools with no religious affiliation, 50 per cent of the 
deemed conservation instruction Essential. Only 3 per cen o e 
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Protestant group considered conservation instruction Nonessential, 
as opposed to 8 per cent of the Catholic group. 

Presentation of Conservation to Liberal Arts Students 

Although teachers were generally favorable to some education 
in conservation for liberal arts students, wide variations in response 
resulted when the teachers were questioned as to the best academic 
framework within which to present such materials (see Appendix, 
Question 19). Teacher opinion was fairly evenly divided among 
three choices. Twenty-nine per cent of all teachers thought con- 
servation teaching would be most effective if Integrated into related 
subject-matter courses. Twenty-eight per cent thought the subject 
should be taught in Special Courses, while 27 per cent believed it 
should be presented In as many different ways as possible. Only 
14 per cent thought it should be Integrated into both related and 
unrelated courses. 

Considerable variation existed among the type groups. In the 
Land-Grant and Large Universities group, more than two thirds of 
the teachers favored either Integrated into related courses (36 per 
cent) or Special Courses (32 per cent). In the Teachers* College 
group, Special Courses (36 per cent) and In as many different 
ways as possible (32 per cent) were the favored choices. Teachers' 
College personnel were more favorable to Special Courses than any 
other group, The Junior College group had by far the largest 
proportion favoring Integration into both related and unrelated 
courses (24 per cent), and had die smallest proportion favoring 
Special Courses (14 per cent). The majority of this group favored 
either Integrated into related courses (32 per cent) or In as many 
different ways as possible (30 per cent). The Four-year College 
and Small Universities group was closest to the sample mean. The 
leading choice in this group was In as many different ways as 
possible (32 per cent), closely followed by Integrated into related 
courses (29 per cent) and Special Courses (28 per cent). Since 
In as many different ways as possible might represent the degree 
of general concern that teachers had about conservation as a prob- 
lem, it is significant to note that the Land-Grant group of teachers 
was markedly lower in this category (20 per cent chose it) than 
were the other three groups. This is in keeping with the more 
optimistic outlook on the resource picture demonstrated by teachers 
in the Land-Grant group on previous questions. It may be noted 
that the Teachers’ College group, which was most favorable to 
Special Courses, was the group actually possessing the highest in- 
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cidence of such courses, while the Junior College group, which was 
least favorable to the idea of Special Courses, had the lowest in- 
cidence of such courses actually being taught. 

Conservation Emphasis for Liberal Arts Students 

Teacher opinion was requested regarding the relative emphasis 
that should be placed upon specified aspects of conservation in 
teaching liberal arts students. The teacher was given a list of 
aspects to be ranked in order of importance (see the Appendix, Ques- 
tion 20). These aspects were identical rvith the categories in Ques- 
tion 15 (definition of a Generalist). An index of teacher preference 
was constructed by assigning values to rank orders and combining 
these into composite ratings with due regard for the percentage of 
persons replying to each category. The most favorable rating was 
assigned the highest numerical value, so that the higher the index 
number, the higher the relative emphasis for the category. 

Table 37 shows clearly that the preferred emphasis among the 
conservation teachers was on the Economic, sociological, and edu- 
cational aspects of the subject. On this item the index of teacher 
preference showed remarkably little variation among the groups. 
Co-ordination of skills and techniques, stressing the tetmnical aspects 
of conservation, was by far the least popular choice among all 
groups. The three middle categories were closely bunched, rvith 

table 37 

Aspects of CoNSEnvATtoN to Emphasize in Teacuinc Lideiiai. Arts Students 
Index of Teacher Preference 

i u lii 

4-yeaT 

Land-Grant Colleges ^ 

Aspect All and Large and Small Teachers Jimior 

Categorj’ Teachers* Unu'erslties Universities Colleges Colleges 


( A ) Co-ordination of skills 


16 

15 

11 

and techniques 12 

10 

(B) Policies and 


26 

27 

27 

administration 26 

23 

(C) Current and historical 


28 


St 

information 28 

28 

20 

(D) Scientific theories and 


30 

30 

25 

conditions 29 

29 

(E) Economic, sociological. 





and educational 
aspects 39 

38 

38 

39 

•tl 


• Contalnj 20 tcaclim In Spcdnl SchooR. not olhcro-te cljsslCci 
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slightly less emphasis being given to Policies and administration 
than was accorded Scientific theories and conditions or Current 
and historical information. The pattern of category distribution 
was similar to that of Table 34, except that there was more emphasis 
on Scientific theories and concepts with respect to teaching liberal 
arts students than was found in the definition of a Generalist. On 
the whole there is little doubt that the teachers consistently linked 
liberal arts conservation teaching with a Generalist type of orienta- 
tion, and that this orientation was heavily slanted toward the social 
sciences. 

Forms of Presentation for Liberal Arts Students 

In addition to selecting areas of emphasis, teachers were asked 
to judge the relative effectiveness of certain specified approaches in 
presenting conservation material to liberal arts students (see the 
Appendix, Question 21). 

The Index of Teacher ’preferences in Table 38 shows that to 
Relate conservation to individual interests was the approach most 

TABLE 38 

Approaches to Conservation ^VHEN Teachinc Ltderal Arts Students 



Index of Teacher Preference 


Presentation All 

Category Teachers* 

I 

Land-Grant 
and Large 
Universities 

II 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

III 

Teachers' 

Colleges 

IV 

Junior 

Colleges 

(A) Depict man as part of 

“web of life” 120 

105 

126 

125 

126 

( B ) Stress imminence of 

depletion 132 

111 

129 

141 

135 

(C) Appeal to 

self-interest 141 

131 

150 

142 

141 

(D) Offer facts of 

conservation 154 

151 

163 

149 

14S 

( E ) Relate conservation to 

individual interests 167 

164 

169 

169 

173 


® Contains 20 teachers in Special Schools, not otherwise classiRed. 


^As in Table S7, it was necessary to assign qualitative weights to these methods, 
based upon their desirability. Since the desirability scale was already constructed io 
the questionnaire (see Question 21, Appendix), numerical weights were imposed 
upon this scale. Thus, the quantity 1 was equated with Poor, 2 with Medium, 
and 3 ^vith Good. The values were then combined into an index similar to that ex- 
plained for Table 37, with the hi^er index values indicating a higher regard for 
those piethods of presentation. 
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preferred by the teachers in schools of all types. However, consider- 
able support was given to each of the other suggested approaches. 
Certain previous findings regarding th6 type groups of teachers 
. were corroborated. For example, teachers in Land-Grant and Large 
Universities were the least inclined to Stress imminence of deple- 
tion, while those in Teachers’ Colleges were the most favorable 
toward tliis approach. In other words, the more pessimistic con- 
servation outlook found in the Teacliers’ College group was reflected 
in their views regarding approaches to teaching and a similar re- 
flection was found of the greater optimism toward resource supplies 
manifested by teachers in the LaniCrant group. The lack of popu- 
larity of the more environmental, or ecological, approach of Depict- 
ing man as part of the “web of life” was particularly noticeable in 
the Land-Grant group, while the method of Offering the facts of 
conservation was of greater than average popularity among teachers 
in Four-year Colleges and Small Universities. By and large, how- 
ever, such group differences were comparatively minor, and the 
All Teachers distribution was reasonably representative of the type 
groups. Although preferences did appear, all suggested approaches 
received substantial support, and it appears evident that these 
teachers of conservation are far from being of the opinion that any 
one approach to the teaching of conservation to liberal arts students 
should be used to the exclusion of all others. 

Summary 

In keeping with the summary procedure followed in Teacher 
Attitudes and Opinions Regarding Conservation Teaching, this 
chapter, a composite picture of the most prevalent categories is 
given for the variables treated in this section. 

The profile of the modal teacher as depicted in Table 39 shows 
various points of consistency with the profile as depicted in Ta e 
31. The modal teacher in the earlier profile was found to be in e 
Natural Science field; this is consistent mth the importance a^ 
signed to that field in Table 39 (Variable 10). However, it should 
be noted that this type of correlation was not found in tlie czwe or 
certain other fields, notably Social Science, which accounted for 
comparatively few conservation teachers, but was accorded e 
second highest rank as a field of importance for education in con- 
servation. The modal teacher was almost certain that Social Science 
could contribute to conservation education, but 
definite as to what this contribution might be. Nor did he no 
strong convictions with regard to tlie function of the Genera is , 
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slightly less emphasis being given to Policies and administration 
than was accorded Scientific theories and conditions or Curren 
and historical information. The pattern of category distribution 
was similar to that of Table 34, except that there was more emphasis 
on Scientific theories and concepts with respect to teaching liberal 
arts students than was found in the definition of a Generalist. On 
the whole there is little doubt that the teachers consistently linked 
liberal arts conservation teaching with a Generalist type of orienta- 
tion, and that this orientation was heavily slanted toward the social 
sciences. 

Forms of Presentation for Liberal Arts Students 

In addition to selecting areas of emphasis, teachers were asked 
to judge the relative effectiveness of certain specified approaches in 
presenting conservation material to liberal arts students (see the 
Appendix, Question 21). 

The Index of Teacher Sfreference^ in Table 38 shows that to 
Relate conservation to individual interests was the approach most 

TABLE 38 

Approaches to Conservation when Teachinc LrocRAL Arts Students 


Index of Teacher Preference 
I II III IV 

4*year 

Lnnd-Crant Colleges 

Presentation All and Large and Small Teachers' lunior 

Category Teachers* Universities Universities Colleges Colleges 


(A) Depict man as part of 

“web of life” 120 

105 

126 

125 

126 

(B) Stress imminence of 

depletion 132 

111 

129 

141 

135 

(C) Appeal to 

self-interest 141 

131 

150 

142 

141 

(D) Offer facts of 

conservation 154 

151 

163 

149 

148 

( L ) Relate conservation to 

individual interests 167 

164 

169 

169 

173 

" Contains 20 teachers in Special Schools, not other\vise classified. 



* As in Table S7, it was necessary to assign qualitative weights to these methods, 
based upon their desirability. Since the desirability scale was already constructed in 
the questionnaire (see Question 21. Appendix), numerical weights were imposed 
upon this scale. Thus, the quantity 1 ^vas equated svilh Poor, 2 with Medium, 
and 3 %vith Good. The values were then combined into an index similar to that 
plained for Table 37, with the higher index values indicating a higher regard for 
those methods of presentation. 
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preferred by the teachers in schools of all types. However, consider- 
able support was given to eacli of the otlier suggested approaches" 
Certain previous findings regarding type groups of teachers 
were corroborated. For example, teachers in Land-Grant and Larve 
Universities were tire least inclined to Stress imminence of deple- 
tion, while tlrose in Teachers’ Colleges were the most favorable" 
toward tliis approach. In other words, the more pessimistic con- 
servation outlook found in the Teadiers’ College group was reflected 
in their views regarding approaches to teaching and a similar re- 
flection was found of the greater optimism toward resource supplies 
manifested by teachers in the Land-Grant group. The lack of popu- 
larity of the more environmental, or ecological, approach of Depict 
ing man as part of the “web of life” was particularly noticeabk in 
the Land-Grant group, while the method of Offering the facts of 
conservation was of greater than average popularity among teachers 
in Four-year Colleges and Small Universities. By and large, how- 
ever, such group differences were comparatively minor, and the 
All Teachers distribution was reasonably representative of the type 
groups. Although preferences did appear, all suggested approaches 
received substantial support, and it appears evident that these 
teachers of conservation are far from being of the opinion that any 
one approach to the teaching of conservation to liberal arts students 
should be used to the exclusion of all others. 


Summary 

In keeping with the summary procedure followed in "Teacher 
Attitudes and Opinions Regarding Conservation Teaching/’ this 
chapter, a composite picture of the most prevalent categories is 
given for the variables treated in this section. 

The profile of the modal teacher as depicted in Table 39 sW 
various points of consistency with the profile as depicted in Tay 
31. The modal teacher in the earher profile was found to be in th® 
Natural Science field; this is consistent wi& Ae importance “s 
signed to that field in Table 39 (Variable 10) However it 
bl noted that this type of correlation was not found m the case of 
certain other fields, notably Social Science which accounted {Z 
comparatively few conservation teachers, but was accorded the 
second highest rank as a field of importance education fa « 
servation. The modal teacher svas almost certain Aat Social Sofen" 

could contribute to conservation much 

definite as to what this contribution y ^ '’“M 

strong convictions with regard to Uie function of tlie Gener^;,^ 
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TABLE 39 

Fubther Dominant Characteristics of the Total Sample of 
Conservation Teachers 


Dominant Category 

Variable (Continuation of Table 31) (Percentage of Sample) 


10. Important fields of knowledge for 

teaching 

11. Can social science contribute? 

12. Major contribution of social science 

13. Definition of generalist 

14. Has generalist a place? 

15. Major function of generalist 

16. To whom should conservation be 

taught? 

17. Desirability of conservation for lil>« 

eral arts students 

18. Best method of presentation to lib- 

eral arts students 

19. Emphasis for liberal arts students 

20. Best form of presentation for lib- 

eral arts students 


Natural science (43)* 

Yes (88) 

Show economic value of conservation 

(15)t 

Deals with economic, sociological, and 
educational aspects (54)* 

Yes (78) 

Public relations and publicity (27)} 

All students ( 60 ) * 

Essential (49) 

Integrate conservation into related courses 
(29) 

Economic, sociological, and educational 
aspects^ 

Relate to individual student interests^ 


* Variables 10, 13, and 10 allowed more than one answer by respondents. 

I Dominant category for Variable 12 Nvas Not Specified (29). 

} Dominant category for Variable 15 was Not Specified (34). 

§ No percentages given for Variables 19 and 20 since these were expressed by 
index numbers in their respective tables. 


though feeling definitely that the latter had a place in conservation 
education. The modal teacher believed conservation education to 
be essential for all college students. In the case of liberal arts 
students, he diought the major emphasis should be given to Social 
Science aspects taught as a part of related courses. He felt that 
conservation teaching would be most effective if related to the 
experience and particular interests of each student. The latter find- 
ing coincides with the dominance of the Personal Habit category in 
Table 31 (Variable 9.) On the whole, the modal teacher seemed to 
be liking in strong convictions regarding several of the major 
variables, while at the same time definitely affirming the importance 
of uie Generalist approach to conservation education, particularly 
wiui resp^t to liberal arts students. In spite of these modal teacher 
opinions, however, the data on the incidence and type of conserva- 
tion teaching, as presented in Chapter 5, indicate that the bulk of 
coDserv’ation education now being given does not reflect very much 
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of the Generalist (Social Science) approach, nor is it reaching the 
nonspecialist liberal arts student. 

Thus there seems to be a real gap between the actual course 
offerings and the wishes of the teachers themselves. Yet the vague- 
ness with which most teachers approached the problem of making 
suggestions indicates that there may be some inconsistency, or at 
least confusion, in the minds of many teachers when asked to be 
specific about course material and teaching methods. 

In the following paragraphs, certain differences are pointed out 
between the modal teacher profile and similar profiles for the re- 
spective type groups of teachers. 

Teachers in the Land-Grant and Large Universities differed from 
the modal teacher mainly on Variables 15 and 17. The largest 
proportion of these teachers believed that the major function of 
the Generalist was to co-ordinate the skills and techniques of con- 
servation practices (Variable 15). It might be noted that this 
leaning toward the more technical side of conservation was further 
exemplified in the case of Variable 16, where the second choice of 
these teachers under "To whom should conservation be taught? 
was All who work with natural resources. In registering theh 
opinions regarding Variable 17, the teachers in this group showed 
less concern for reaching liberal arts students than did teachers 
in the other type groups. The largest proportion of these teachers 
^®^Sht conservation training merely Desirable rather than Ess^- 
tial for such students. On the whole, these variations from the 
modal teacher pattern would appear to reflect the specialized tecl^ 
nical focus of many conservation teachers in the Land-Grant and 
Large University group. 

Teachers in the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities were 
probably closest to the modal teacher profile, not only in order of 
categories, but in percentage distribution as well. The chief de- 
parture occurred on Variable 18, where the largest proportion ad- 
vocated the presentation of conservation material to liberal am 
students In as many different ways as possible. This attitude 
represent either a sense of urgency regarding the conservation prob- 
lem, or a lack of specific ideas on how to teach conservation.^ 

The Teachers’ College group seemed to have firmer convic^ns 
regarding conservation education than did any other group.^ f ms 
was particularly noticeable in Variables 12, 15, and 18, an m e 
higher tlian average percentages for the leading category m mos 
other variables, particularly 13, 16, and 17. These teacher seemed 
to be highly concerned about the consequences of a lac ' ° ^ 

servation (Variable 12) and felt more than other teachers 
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Generalist should contribute to action programs (Variable 15). 
This was also the group most desirous of reaching liberal arts stu- 
dents, particularly with special courses in conservation (Variables 
17 and 18). 

Junior College teachers showed greatest variation from the modal 
teacher profile on Variables 10, 12, 13, and 15. Among the fields 
felt to be important for conservation teaching, they assigned second 
place to Agricultural Science (Variable 10). This was consistent 
with the earlier finding, which showed Agriculture to be the second 
most important teaching field for the Junior College group. Stress 
by this group upon the consequences of a lack of conservation (Vari- 
able 12) and upon the need for presenting current and historical 
information (Variable 13) indicates a basic concern for warning 
students of past folhes in the use of resources. When this concern 
is combined with a much heavier than average mention of public 
relations and publicity as the major function of the Generalist it 
seems likely that, of all the groups, the Jimior College teachers were 
the least technical, and perhaps the least academic, in their ap- 
proach to conservation education. 

The least consistency in category pattern among the type groups 
was sho^vn by Variables 12, 15, and 18. Interestingly enough, these 
variables were all functional in nature and were concerned with 
action rather than definition. Variables 12 and 15 also happened 
to be tlie ones in which the Not Specified category was actually the 
dominant one. The lack of consistency among the type groups 
heightened the lack of specificity present throughout the sample of 
tliese two variables. Teacher opinions regarding the best approaches 
in presenting conservation material seemed to coincide more with 
type of school than with teacher characteristics, even though 
the degree of variation among the categories was shght. For ex- 
ample, the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities had the least 
structured curricular programs of any type group, and teachers in 
tliis group were the most inclined to use any means at hand in pre- 
senting conservation. Likewise, the Teachers^ Colleges had a high 
proportionate number of special conservation courses, and teachers 
in these schools were inclined to regard such courses as good vehi- 
cles for tlie teaching of conservation. 

Combined Teacher-Attitude Profiles 

^\^lilc it is erroneous to regard the modal teacher as a real indi- 
vidual, the data on the entire range of teacher variables suggest 
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some conclusions about the attitudes and opinions of teachers en- 
gaged in the teaching of conservation. 

It was pointed out in “Teacher Attitudes and Opinions Regarding 
Conservation Teaching,” this chapter, that the modal teacher, while 
manifesting strong interest in conservation, was not particiilarly 
concerned about the future of resomce supplies. While he admitted 
there had been waste in the past, the future apparently held no real 
terror for him, since he felt that technology was capable of overcom- 
ing any shortages. He believed strongly that factual ignorance 
(rather than such things as selfishness and chicanery) has been re- 
sponsible for conservation’s lack of popularity, and that a wide- 
spread awakening to the value of conservation would have to be 
achieved through reaching each individual. The imposition of gen- 
eral social controls was considered a much inferior method. 

This tempered optimism was then applied primarily to teaching 
situations that involved the so-called Generalist approach and the 
education of liberal arts students. In these areas the modal teacher 
appeared somewhat confused and inarticulate. He unmistakably 
identified the work of the Generalist with a social and cultural 
orientation, and evaluated it in positive terms (i.e., he felt that the 
Generalist could contribute). Yet his conviction faded off into 
vagueness and silence when he was asked to list precise functions 
and contributions. This lack of specificity was abo apparent in hb 
definition of conservation. 

Thus, while the modal teacher felt that the individual, whether 
citizen or student, is the key to conservation education, he seemed 
uninformed about how to attain the goal of educating the indi- 
vidual. Forcible or indoctrinating methods were unpopular. This 
combination of attitudes raises tlie important question of just how 
much competence and sensitivity this modal teacher possesses. Do 
his vagueness and apparent superficiality result from lip service 
to morally acceptable ideas and from personal academic deficiences 
or do tliey stem from a perceptive awareness of the complexitie^^f 
motivation and judgment involved in changing social habits? The 
fact that many teachers exhibited a technical orientation toward 
conservation, and hence a lack of familiarity witli, or interest in, 
the social and political aspects of the subject, may have accounted 
for their paucity of ideas in relating conscrv’ation to the needs and 
capabilities of nonspecialists. Additional research would be ncccs- 
sarv’ to determine which of these explanations (or perhaps others) 
account for the characterbtics of this modal teacher of conscn^ation. 
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ANALYSIS OF COURSES 


This chapter examines some of the characteristics of college and 
university courses in which conservation material is taught. The 
data were derived from a course information sheet attached to the 
teacher-attitude questionnaire used as the basis for Chapter 6. 
About nine tenths of the teachers responding to the ouestionnaire 
gave some information regarding courses. The tabulated results 
showed a total of 961 courses available for analysis, only 30 per 
cent of which were courses devoted fully to conservation. Among 
the type groups of institutions, the Land-Grant and Large Univer- 
sities had the highest ratio of courses to teachers and of courses to 
schools. On the average this group had the largest number of 
conservation teachers per school, and of conservation courses per 
teacher. Hence, the high course-school ratio. 

It must be borne in mind that findings in the present chapter are 
stated in terms of covuses, rather than teachers or schools. The 
type group classification of schools employed in the preceding chap- 
ters has been continued, but, as in Chapter 6, the Special Schools 
have not been treated separately, owing to the small number of 
schools, teachers, and courses involved. Courses from this group 
were, however, included in the All Course tabulations. 

Mention should also be made of the difference between the 
course analysis reported in this chapter and the analysis of catalogue 
course material for Land-Grant and Large Universities presented 
in Chapter 5. The latter was a content analysis, made from school 
catalogues, and hence not based on teacher or administrator judg- 
ments. Therefore it was only partially equivalent to the admin- 
istrative questionnaire used in the case of the other type groups, and 
it did not contribute to the data presented in this chapter. 
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Comparison of course distributions with corresponding teacher 
distributions for the structural variables previously treated in Chap- 
ter 6 revealed no pronounced shift either in category patterns or 
relative category strength. Those shifts in percentage that did 
occur were due almost exclusively to the increased representation of 
Land-Grant and Large Universities in the comse analysis. In view 
of this consistency, the course distributions relating to the organiza- 
tional variables have been omitted here, and the distributions found 
to exist for teachers were deemed applicable to courses. 

General Course Characteristics 

Type of Course 

Although the course information sheet did not include a standard 
check-list of course types, it was possible to abstract from the com- 
pleted sheets a number of categories delineating the academic 
framework wi thin which conservation material was being pre- 
sented. In Table 40 the incidence of courses is presented according 
to this classification. It will be noted that the categories are not 
all comparable as to scope. Some of them, such as Social Science 

TABLE 40 

Classification' of Courses in Wmat Cosssivatjon is Taught 


Course 

ClassiScati'on 


Percentage by Type Group 



4-year 

Land-Grant Colleges 

All and Large and Small Teachers’ Junior 
Courses Universities Universities Colleges Colleges 


(A) Workshop 2 

(B) Seminar and adv'anced 2 

(C) Management and policy 


( forest, range, 

^vildUfe, etc. ) 0 

(D) Conscrx’alion of 

natural resources 
or equivalent 10 

(E) Social science 11 

( F ) Conser\’aUon in 

course title 12 

(G) General introductory 

andsun’cy 13 

(11) Special area 19 

(I) Physical or natural 

science 22 


2 

2 

3 

1 

16 

0 

8 

12 

10 

13 

13 

12 

8 

15 

22 

11 

18 

2S 

100 

100 


2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

4 

10 

1 

0 

10 

19 

4 

11 

23 

27 

12 

11 

35 

100 

100 


100 
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and Physical or Natural Science, refer to broad academic fields, 
while others, such as Seminar and Advanced and General Introduc- 
tory and Survey express the format and level of treatment. Since 
only a limited amount of information was available on these mat- 
ters, the categories were chosen empirically after studying the data, 
instead of being based on some independent structural scheme. 

The profile for the All Course sample was rather flat, with most 
of the variation occurring at the ends of the distribution. However, 
the type group patterns showed much sharper differences within 
categories than was indicated by the whole sample. The Land- 
Grant and Large Universities stressed Physical or Natural Science, 
Special Area, and Management courses, which were predominantly 
of a specialized or technical nature. These schools were close to the 
mean in most categories, except that diey offered a high proportion 
of Management courses and a rather small proportion of General 
Introductory and Survey courses. The Four-year Colleges and Small 
Universities showed strongest concentrations in Physical or Natural 
Science, General Introductory and Survey, and Social Science, re- 
flecting more of an orientation toward the general type of course 
as opposed to the specialized or technical type. Lihe the Land- 
Grant group, these schools were close to the sample mean in most 
categories, though usually on the opposite side from the Land- 
Grant schools (i.e., if the Land-Grant group was slightly above the 
mean in a certain category, the Four-year College and Small Uni- 
versity group would be slightly below, etc. ) . 

The Teachers’ College and Junior College groups showed much 
more variation from one category to another, and also had high-low 
patterns that tended to offset each other, although the range was 
much wider than between the two groups previously discussed. 
Teachers Colleges were especially strong in the categories Conser- 
vation of Natural Resources or Equivalent, Conservation in Course 
Title, and Special Area, pointing to a highly concentrated treatment 
of conservation material. In the Junior Colleges, on the other hand, 
conservation was taught mainly in courses which did not give it a 
dominant position; i.e., the Physical or Natural Science, General 
Introductory and Survey and Social Science categories. All in all, 
these findings reflect the organizational and teacher characteristics 
of the type groups as discussed in previous chapters. 

Among the categories the widest range of incidence was found 
in Physical or Natural Science (from 38 per cent in Junior Colleges 
to 11 per cent in Teachers’ Colleges) and Conservation of Natural 
Resources (from 19 per cent m Teachers’ Colleges to 1 per cent in 
Junior Colleges), The narrowest range of incidence was found in 
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Workshop and in Seminar and Advanced (in no type group did 
either category account for more than 3 per cent of the total) and 
in Social Science (from 16 per cent in Junior Colleges to 9 per cent 
in Teachers’ Colleges). 


When and to Whom Offered 

It was found that 97 per cent of the courses in the sample were 
offered regularly each academic year. No group of schools listed 
less than 95 per cent for this category, indicating that this was a 
uniform distribution. 

However, in the distribution of courses by class of student there 
were considerable variations, both in the percentage distribution of 
categories within the All Course sample and in the pattern and 
range of categories found in each of the respective type groups. As 
shown by the All Course profile in Table 41, most courses were 
directed to either lower-class or upper-class students, but seldom to 
both groups together. Graduate students, comprising a fairly small 
fraction of total student enrollment, received much less attention 
than undergraduates, 

TABLE 41 

Academic Level of Students to Whom CoimsEs Containinc Conservation 
Were Offered 


Percentage by Type Group 

i n m 

4-year 

Land-Grant Colleges 

All and Large and Small Teacliers’ Junior 

Student Level Courses Universities Universities Colleges Colleges 


(A) All 3 

( B ) Graduate 7 

(C) Lower- and 

upper-class 10 

(D) Upper and graduate 17 

(E) Upper-class 28 

(F) Lower-class 30 

(G) Not specified 5 

Total 100 


5 

1 

3 

12 

3 

8 

8 

17 

8 

34 

11 

6 

23 

35 

37 

13 

28 

23 

3 

5 

15 

100 

100 

100 


0 

2 

3 

1 

3 

88 

3 

100 


The type group distributions corresponded to the nature of tlie 
scliools themselves. Hie Land-Grant and Large Universities, ac- 
counting for the bulk of graduate and specialized course work, were 
p.articularly strong in Upper and Graduate and in Upper-Class offer- 
ings. These two categories accounted for about three fifths of all 
courses in this type group. Hie incidence of Lower-Class courses 
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and Physical or Natural Science, refer to broad academic fields, 
while others, such as Seminar and Advanced and General Introduc- 
tory and Survey express the format and level of treatment. Since 
only a limited amount of information was available on these mat- 
ters, the categories were chosen empirically after studying the data, 
instead of being based on some independent structural scheme. 

The profile for the All Course sample was rather flat, with most 
of the variation occurring at the ends of the distribution. However, 
the type group patterns showed much sharper differences within 
categories than was indicated by the whole sample. The Land- 
Grant and Large Universities stressed Physical or Natural Science, 
Special Area, and Management courses, which were predominantly 
of a specialized or technical nature. These schools were close to the 
mean in most categories, except that they offered a high proportion 
of Management courses and a rather small proportion of General 
Introductory and Survey coiuses. The Four-year Colleges and Small 
Universities showed strongest concentrations in Physical or Natural 
Science, General Introductory and Survey, and Social Science, re- 
flecting more of an orientation toward the general type of course 
as opposed to the specialized or technical type. Like the Land- 
Grant group, these schools were close to the sample mean in most 
categories, though usually on the opposite side from the Land- 
Grant schools (i.e., if the Land-Grant group was slightly above the 
mean in a certain category, the Four-year College and Small Uni- 
versity group would be slightly below, etc. ) . 

The Teachers’ College and Junior College groups showed much 
more variation from one category to another, and also had high-low 
patterns that tended to offset each other, although the range was 
much wider than between the two groups previously discussed. 
Teachers Colleges were especially strong in the categories Conser- 
vation of Natural Resources or Equivalent, Conservation in Course 
Title, and Special Area, pointing to a highly concentrated treatment 
of conservation material. In the Junior Colleges, on the other hand, 
conservation was taught mainly in courses which did not give it a 
dominant position; i.e., the Physical or Natural Science, General 
Introductory and Survey and Social Science categories. All in all, 
these findings reflect the organizational and teacher characteristics 
of the type groups as discussed in previous chapters. 

Among the categories the widest range of incidence was found 
in Physical or Natural Science (from 38 per cent in Junior Colleges 
to 11 per cent in Teachers’ Colleges) and Conservation of Natural 
Resources (from 19 per cent in Teachers’ Colleges to 1 per cent in 
Junior Colleges). The narrowest range of incidence was found in 
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Workshop and in Seminar and Advanced (in no tvr. 
either category account for more than 3 per cent 
in Social Science (from 16 per cent in JuSor Collcges^to 
m Teachers Colleges). ^ pcr cent 


When and to Whom Offered 

It was found that 97 per cent of the courses in th 
offered regularly each academic year. No groun t Were 

less than 95 per cent for this category, indirat, 'isted 
uniform distribution. § this was a 

However, in the distribution of courses by class of 
were considerable yariations, both in the percentag R- • 
categories within the All Course sample^ and 
range of categories found in each of the respectiye tv*^ and 

shown by the All Course profile in Table 41 mo^^^ Sroups, ^5 
directed to either lower-class or upper-class students "'ere 

both groups together. Graduate students, comprising "f to 
fraction of total student enrollment, received mnoV ^Wall 

dian undergraduates. attention 

TABLE 41 


• Level of Students to Whom Courses Contaivtvt r. 

Were Offered Consera 


^''ATlON 


Student Level 


AU 

Courses 


Fercenlase by Type 

I II 

4-year 
Land-Grant Colleges 
and Large and Small Teachp • 
Universities Universities Colleg^ 



(A) All 

(B) Graduate 

3 

7 

5 

12 

1 

3 

3 

8 

(C) LoAver-and 


8 

17 


upper-class 

10 

8 

(D) Upper and graduate 

17 

34 

11 

6 

(E) Upper-class 

28 

25 

35 

37 

(F) Lower-class 

30 

13 

28 

23 

(G) Not specified 

5 

3 

5 

15 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Junior 


8 

1 

8 

88 

8 

lOo 


The type group distributions corresponded to tlic nature of ,1 
schools themselves. Tlic Land-Grant and Large Universities . ® 
counting for die bulk of graduate and specialized course work, we 
p.articularly strong in Upper and Graduate and in Upper-Class o(l' 

■ — These two categories accounted for about tlireo fifths 


ings. _ 
courses in tliis tj'pe group 


Tlie incidence of Lower-Class cojf 
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(13 per cent) was much smaller than in any other type group, while 
the incidence of Graduate courses (12 per cent) was the highest 
for any type group. The Four-year Colleges and Small Universities, 
emphasizing liberal arts programs, were strongest in the categories 
Upper-Class, Lower-Class, and Lower- and Upper-Class. These 
categories accounted for four fifth of all courses offered. The pat- 
tern for Teachers’ Colleges was somewhat similar, though with a 
smaller emphasis on the Lower- and Upper-Class category and a 
greater emphasis on Graduate courses. As would be expected, 
nearly all the Junior College courses were Lower-Class, except for 
a few scattered programs (evening courses, workshops, summer 
institutes, etc.) open to other types of students. 

Class Enrollment 

Teachers were asked to specify the number of students enrolled 
in each of their conservation courses, ffiis being easily ascertained 
from class records. The All Course distribution in Table 42 shows 
that about two fifths of all courses had an enrollment of less than 
20 students. Slightly more than a fifth enrolled 20 to 39 students, 
while slightly less than a fifth had 60 students or more. There was a 
noticeable gap in the category 40 to 59. The small percentage of 
courses in this category may reflect a current trend of college classes 
to either the very small or very large, depending upon the depart- 
ment and the focus involved. 

The tendency toward small classes was most pronounced in the 
Land-Grant and Large Universities and the Four-year Colleges and 
Small Universities. Among the type groups, the Land-Grant group 
was tlie most inclined toward small classes and the least inclined 

TABLE 42 

Percentage of Conservation Courses Havinc Specific ENROLrJ,^z^fTS 


Class Enrollment 


(A) 40-59 

( B ) 60 and over 

(C) 20-39 

(D) Under20 

( E ) Not specified 

Total 


Percentage by Type Group 

I II III IV 

4-year 

Land-Grant Colleges 

All and Large and Small Teachers’ Junior 
Courses Universities Universities Colleges Colleges 


9 

18 

22 

39 

12 


8 

13 

22 

48 

9 


8 

17 

20 

43 

12 

100 


13 

28 

26 

17 

16 

100 


10 

26 

28 

26 

10 

100 


100 


100 
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toward large ones. This result was in keeping with the pronounced 
tendency toward Upper-Class and Graduate courses in this type 
group, as revealed in Table 41. In the Teachers’ Colleges the 
Land-Crant pattern was reversed, altliough the range between the 
high and low categories was smaller. Junior College classes were 
rather evenly distributed by size, with the exception of the low 
40 to 59 category. The figures indicate that while the Land-Grant 
and Large Universities had far more courses offering conservation 
than did other groups, the comparative smallness of their classes 
made it probable that the number of students did not differ as much 
among tlie type groups as might have been inferred from the varia- 
tion in tlieir course distributions. The exception was in the Four- 
year College and Small University group, which not only had the 
smallest course-teacher and course-school ratios, but also had small 
classes, so that conservation courses in this group reached fewer 
students than similar courses in other groups. 

Percentage of Time Devoted to Conservation 

One index of teaching emphasis would appear to be the amount 
of time devoted to conservation material. Consequently teachers 
were requested to give the approximate percentage of class time 
devoted to conservation for each course where such material was 
taught. The results are shown in Table 43. 

In only 30 per cent of all cases was the entire time of the course 
devoted to conservation material. The highest proportion of such 
courses was found in the Teachers Colleges (39 per cent), while the 
lowest proportion was found in Junior Colleges (7 per cent). The 

table 43 

Percentage of Couhse Time Devoted to Conservation 


Percentage by Type Group 


Percentage of Time 

All 

Courses 

I 

Land-Grant 
and Large 
Universities 

II 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

in 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

IV 

Junior 

Colleges 

(A) 60-99 

3 

4 

2 

0 

6 

(B) 40-59 

6 

9 

6 

8 

5 

(C) 20-39 

13 

13 

14 

16 

11 

(D) 100 

30 

34 

80 

39 

7 

(E) Under 20 

33 

23 

38 

25 

55 

( F ) Not speciGed 

15 

17 

12 

12 

16 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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over-all pattern of courses showed a definite tendency toward a 
relatively brief treatment of conservation. Thus 33 per cent ^ 
courses devoted less than a fifth of their time to conservation, while 
an additional 13 per cent devoted 20 to 39 per cent of their time to 
such material. (In interpreting the table, it should be borne in 
mind that 15 per cent of all courses were in the Not Specified 
category). The Junior Colleges had by far the highest proportion 
of courses devoting less than 20 per cent of their time to conserva- 
tion. The 60-99, 40-59, and 20-39 per cent categories showed no 
significant differences from one group of institutions to another. 

Aspects of Conservation Taught 

In the course information sheet, teachers were asked to check the 
aspects of conservation taught in their courses and to double-check 
the aspects receiving special attention. In addition to the physical 
resource aspects listed in the questionnaire (see the Appendix), 
the teachers supplied various Social Science aspects as write-ins. 
From these data an index of general emphasis was obtained, reflect- 
ing both the relative frequency with which the various aspects were 
offered, and the extent to which they were given special emphasis.^ 

As shown in Table 44 and Figure 5, the greatest emphasis in 
conservation teaching was placed on Soil, Water, and Forests, with 
Ecology and Economic Aspects close behind. The remaining as- 
pects were distributed in a fairly regular order of frequency, al- 
though Limnology, the bottom category, was separated oy a wide 
gap from the second lowest category. Minerals. One of the most 
interesting features of the All Course profile was the low rank of 
Minerals as compared with most other types of resources, and also 
as compared with the Economic and Social aspects of conservation. 

The profiles of the various type groups were highly correlated. 
Comparison of these groups shows that in every category except one 
(Soil), the Teachers’ College courses ranked first in general empha- 
sis. This reflects the high proportion of courses in this group that 
are devoted solely to conservation and appears to indicate a more 
comprehensive coverage of the subject than in the other type 
groups. The rank order of categories for the Teachers’ College 

1 This index was constructed by adding the percentage oE single-check mentions 
to twice the percentage of double-check mentions for each category. In general those 
categories that ranked high in single-check mentions also ranked high in double- 
check mentions, except that in the social science categories the single-check mentions 
tended to be rather high and the double-check mentions rather low as compared with 
the physical resource categories. Thus, it might be concluded that while social science 
aspects were frequently touched upon, they were seldom emphasized (see text for 
an exception to this). 
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TABLE 44 


Aspects of Conservation Taught 


Aspects of 
Conservation 


Index of Utilization by Type Group 


AU 

Courses 

1 

Land-Grant 
and Large 
Universities 

II 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

m 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

IV 

Junior 

Colleges 

(A) Limnology 

22 

22 

27 

27 

18 


43 

28 

57 

67 


:) Political 

46 

51 

42 

58 

28 

Fish 

47 

38 

52 

62 

49 

(E) Recreation 

51 

43 

50 

72 

50 

(F) Social 

57 

58 

59 

69 


(G) Grassland 

58 

51 

62 

69 

60 

(H) Wildlife 

63 

55 

63 

79 

60 

(I) Economic 

71 

77 

61 

85 

59 

(T) Ecology 

73 

66 

80 

88 

58 

(K) Forests 

76 

62 

85 

98 

76 

(L) Water 

85 

72 

91 

108 

83 

(M) Soil 

91 

73 

97 

98 

99 


group corresponded to that of the All Course mean, except that 
Water instead of Soil received the greatest emphasis. The Four- 
year Colleges and Small Universities and the Junior Colleges were 
closest to the sample mean in most categories with the exception 
that Junior College courses were generally the weakest group in the 
Social Science aspects. The Land-Grant and Large Universities 
were at or below the sample mean in all categories except the 
Social Science ones. In fact, the Economic aspects of conservation 
ranked highest in emphasis in this group, w&Ie Soil, Water, and 
Forests were emphasized less than in the other groups. These find- 
ings were rather surprising in view of the fact that courses and 

Universities group had pre- 
• ’ procedures and 
anQj ? ' of con- 

■ ^ ‘ ^ was 

, was 
■;^an^'-"' ' 
t 


(1) general 


curricula in the Land-Grant a 
viously been shown to be 
techniques than with the so 
servation. j 

Within tho categories th! 
fairly con^^^ . I rank 
irregular,!’ 
first in alni 


Approach] 
It is j.- 
several ; *■ 
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(3) sidlls and techniques of management, and (4) economic, politi- 
cal, and social philosophy. The teacher respondents were re- 
quested to rank these four approaches in the order in which they 
were applied in the teaching of each course. The results showed 
clearly that every type group was oriented toward Concepts and 
Principles as its major frame of reference. Skills and Techniques of 
Management was favored somewhat more in the Land-Grant and 
Large Universities than in the other groups, while General and 
Historical Information received greatest emphasis in the Four-year 
Colleges and Small Universities and in the Junior Colleges. The 
latter groups showed an almost identical distribution of categories. 
Economic, Political, and Social Philosophy was emphasized most in 
the Teachers* Colleges. However, this group made comparatively 
little use of Skills and Tecliniques of Management and General and 
Historical Information as approaches to the subject. Actually, most 
of the diEerences among type groups were relatively minor, as each 
of the four frames of reference received considerable emphasis in 
every group. However, Concepts and Principles was unquestionably 
the dominant approach. These results appear to be consonant with 
findings previously established. 

An examination of the content of courses in conservation also 
made it evident that the category Concepts and Principles was the 
aspect of conservation most emphasized by teachers in each type of 
course, as weU as in each type group of institutions. This dominance 
was less pronounced in the general courses than in the specialized. 
The latter courses were generally high in Skills and Techniques, in- 
clined to be low in General and Historical Information and, to a 
lesser extent, low in Economic, Political, and Social Philosophy. The 
general course types usually reversed this emphasis. Skills and Tech- 
niques definitely received the most emphasis in Management 
courses, in courses having Conservation in the course title, and in 
Special Area courses. In these courses little emphasis was given to 
Economic, Political, and Social Philosophy and to General and 
Historical Information, Economic, Political, and Social Philosophy 
was emphasized most in Seminar and Advanced and Social Science 
courses, while General and Historical Information received the 
greatest emphasis in Conservation of Natural Resources, Social Sci- 
ence, and General Introductory and Survey courses. 

Techniques Employed in Teaching Conservation 

The use of various teadiing techniques for conservation courses 
has already been presented in Chapter 5 as a part of the institutional 
data. The present analysis, based upon returns from the teacher 
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TABLE 44 

Aspects of CoNSEnyAnoN Taught 




Index of Utilization by Type Group 




I 

II 

4-year 

III 

IV 



Land-Grant 

Colleges 



Aspects of 

AU 

and Large 

and Small 

Teachers* 

lunior 

Conservation 

Courses 

Universities 

Universities 

Colleges 

Colleges 

(A) Limnology 

22 

22 

27 

27 

18 

(B) Minerals 

43 

28 

57 

67 

47 

(C) Political 

46 

51 

42 

58 

28 

(D) Fish 

47 

38 

52 

62 

49 

(E) Reaeation 

51 

43 

50 

72 

50 

(F) Social 

57 

58 

59 

69 

42 

(G) Grassland 

58 

51 

62 

69 

60 

(H) Wildlife 

63 

55 

63 

79 

60 

(I) Economic 

71 

77 

61 

85 

59 

(J) Ecology 

73 

66 

80 

88 

58 

(K) Forests 

76 

62 

85 

98 

76 

(L) Water 

85 

72 

91 

108 

8S 

(M) Soil 

91 

73 

97 

98 

99 


group corresponded to that of the All Course mean, except that 
Water instead of Soil received the greatest emphasis. The Four- 
ycar Colleges and Small Universities and the Junior Colleges were 
closest to tlie sample mean in most categories with the exception 
Uiat Junior College courses were generally the weakest group in the 
Social Science aspects. The Land-Grant and Large Universities 
were at or below the sample mean in all categories except the 
Social Science ones. In fact, the Economic aspects of conservation 
mnked highest in emphasis in this group, while Soil, Water, and 
Forests U'ere emphasized less than in the other groups. These find- 
ings were rather surprising in view of the fact that courses and 
ciirncula in tlie Land-Grant and Large Universities group had pre- 
viously been shown to be more concerned with procedures and 
tccliniques than witli the social aspects and consequences of con- 
servation. ^ 

Williin the c^egories themselves the range of emphasis was 
fairly constant. The rank order of type groups, by category, was 
irregular, with tlie exception that Tea5iers' College courses ranked 
first in almost every instance. ■ 

ArpROACiiEs Used in Teacuinc Conservation 

It is possible to approach the leaching of conservation from 
sev'cral points of v’iow.^ Some of die most common approaches arc: 
(1) general and historical information, (2) concepts and principles. 
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courses emphasized Audio-visual Aids, but were generally the 
weakest group in other categories. Although some variations in the 
use of these teaching techniques exist among the type groups of 
schools, it is apparent that most institutions employed very similar 
techniques of teaching. 

In the Land-Grant and Large Universities, most conservation 
courses were specialized in nature and given to more advanced stu- 
dents in small classes. Also, they placed considerable emphasis upon 
skills and laboratory work. These findings were in keeping with the 
kind of specialist orientation previously noted for this group of 
schools. 

The Four-year Colleges and Small Universities were nearest the 
modal profile for the All Course sample. Courses in this group of 
schools were usually of the survey type, with conservation consti- 
tuting only one part (often a very minor part) of each course. 
These courses were given primarily to small classes of upper-class 
students. Teaching of General and Historical Information supple- 
mented the Concepts and Principles approach, which was standard 
in all type groups. This group stood at or above All Course mean in 
utilization of all types of teaming technique. 

Courses in the Teachers’ Colleges were the most consciously di- 
rected to Conservation as a field of interest in itself. Classes were 
generally larger than in the other groups, and the Social Science 
aspects received considerable attention. Upper-class courses pre- 
dominated. Field Trips were utilized more extensively than in other 
groups, although as in all groups Lecture and Discussion was the 
predominant method of teaching. 

Junior College courses were less specifically oriented toward con- 
servation than any other group. The courses were predominantly of 
a general survey nature, were composed almost exclusively of lower- 
class students, and devoted very little time to conservation material. 
General and Historical Information was relied upon to supplement 
Concepts and Principles of conservation, and Audio-visual Aids 
received more tlian average use. 

These type group patterns were generally in harmony with those 
brought out in the teacher-attitude analysis of Chapter 6, and to a 
more limited extent with the scliool patterns as set forth in Chapter 5. 

Course Characteristics Versus School Characteristics 

An attempt was made to determine relationship between types of 
conservation courses, as set fortli in Tabic 40, and tlie types of 
institutions offering such courses. Tlie conclusion was reached that 
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questionnaire, is both broader in scope and wider in coverage. It 
includes returns from teachers in the Land-Grant and Large Univer- 
sities group of sehools, which the previous analysis did not. In addi- 
tion, a greater number of techniques is considered. Also, the 
teachers were requested to rank the various techniques by order of 
emphasis and hence index numbers rather than percentages have 
been computed for the various categories as they are shown in 
Table 45. 


TABLE 45 

TEACinNG Techniques Used in Conservation Cotoses 


Index* of Technique Use 


Techniques Used 

AU 

Courses 

I 

Land-Grant 
and Large 
Universities 

II 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

III 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

IV 

Junior 

Colleges 

(A) Outside speakers 

17 

18 

18 

18 

14 

(B) Student projects 
and reports 

25 

26 

25 

22 

20 

(C) Audio-visual aids 

27 

23 

SO 

28 

80 

(D) Laboratory work 

29 

33 

30 

26 

26 

(E) Field trips 

32 

31 

32 

36 

80 

(F) Lecture and 
discussion 

42 

43 

43 

40 

39 


• Index computed as previously where comparative ratings were involved. See 
Chapter 6. 


The dominance of Lecture and discussion in all groups should 
occasion no surprise, since it has been the keystone of pedagogy in 
most schools. The use of Outside Speakers was relatively minor. 
The type groups of institutions were rather similar in the degree to 
which each of these techniques was utilized, except that Junior 
Colleges ranked definitely lower than the rest in use of Outside 
Speakers, while Junior Colleges and Teachers' Colleges used Lecture 
and discussion somewhat less than did the other type groups. With 
respect to the remaining techniques, the emphasis varied from one 
group to another. The Land-Grant Colleges and Large Universities 
were strong in Laboratory Work and weak in Audio-visual Aids. 
The Four-year Colleges and Small Universities were closest to the 
All Course pattern, although definitely higher than the All Course 
mean in the use of Audio-visual Aids. Teachers’ Colleges were the 
highest-ranking group in the use of Field Trips, but were weak in 
Laboratory Work and Student Projects and Reports. Junior College 
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bon, whik also ofiFering courses similar in nature to those offered by 
^urch-afflhated schools offered in addition a large mass of courses 
deaimg specifically with conservation of resources and with the 
s^ and techniques essential to achieving that end. It has been 
shmvn previously that these courses dealing principally with re- 
source management and techniques represent to a high degree the 
contabubon of the Land-Grant Colleges and Large uWersities. 


Size of School and Type or Course 

The profiles displayed in Table 47 indicate that the smaller 
sc 00 s were concerned primarily with courses in which some con- 
servation was offered in connection with related subject matter, or 
as a general survey. Such courses were offered chiefly in physical, 
natmal, or social science fields, or as general inboductoiy courses. 

? ® S^dop of schools ivith enrollments under 500 students, two 

ds of the courses fell into one of these categories, while in the 
group ^vith enrollments of 500 to 899, nearly one half did. In the 
^oup of schools with enrollments of 2,500 or more students, less 
an^two fifths of the courses were of these types, while three fifths 
consisted of the more concentrated and specialized types of conser- 
courses. It is noteworthy that the proportion of courses 
ottered in the social science area and the proportion concerned with 
a vanced seminars and workshops varied little in relation to size of 

institution. 


TABLE 47 

Type of Conservation Course by Size of School Enrollment 


Size of Enrollment 


Type of Course 


2,500 

Under 500 500-899 900-2,499 and Over 


advancet 

Conservation of natur; 
.p resources 
/p{ ^nservation in title 
/n\ science 

General introductory 
^ ^ Physical or natural scit 


(Percentage Distribution of Courses) 


2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

10 

6 

7 

7 

14 

11 

g 

15 

19 

19 

19 

S6 

20 


2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

15 

12 

12 

17 

11 

11 

11 

21 

19 

11 

10 

20 

18 


Total 

J^umber of courses 


100 

166 


100 

165 


100 100 

255 075 
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the general type of conservation course appeared to be related to a 
few institutional characteristics, such as reUgious affiliation and size 
of school enrollment. Other relationships among the many tested 
appeared to be of little importance. 

Religious Affiliation of School and Type of Course 

Table 46 shows pronounced differences in the types of conserva- 
tion courses offered by Protestant-affiliated schools, Catholic-affili- 
ated schools, and schools having no religious affiliation. In interpret- 

TABLE 46 

Type of Conservation Course by Reuciovs Affiliation of School 


Religious Affiliation 


Type o£ Course 

None 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Undetermined 



(Percentage Distribution of Course) 

(A) Seminar and advanced 

3 

0 

0 

0 

(B) Workshop 

3 

3 

0 

0 

(C) Management 

(D) Conservation of 

11 

1 

0 

10 

natural resources 

10 

6 

0 

20 

(E) Conservation in title 

12 

14 

5 

10 

(F) Special area 

(G) General introductory and 

20 

12 

5 

10 

survey 

11 

17 

19 

10 

(H) Social science 

9 

17 

29 

25 

( 1 ) Physical or natural science 

21 

SO 

42 

15 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number of courses 

798 

121 

21 

21 

ffercentage of ail courses 83 

12.6 

2.2 

2.2 


ing this table, one should bear in mind that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of courses were offered in schools with no religious affiliation, 
a fact that made the Catholic and Undetermined categories rather 
sensitive in terms of percentage comparisons. However, the sample 
shows that in the Catholic schools, the 21 courses available for 
analysis were almost exclusively courses in physical, natural, or so- 
cial science in which some conservation was included, or they were 
courses of the general introductory or survey type. The Protestant 
schools offered similar courses, but they were more inclined to offer 
in addition some courses with sufficient conservation content that 
the term conservation appeared in the course title. Also there 
were courses dealing with special areas in which conservation re- 
ceived considerable emphasis. The schools with no religious affilia- 
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TABLE 4S 

Distribution of Concentrateo Conservation Courses by Type of School 


Percent by Type Group 


Type of Course 

All 

Courses 

1 

Land-Grant 
and Large 
Universities 

II 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

III 

Teachers' 

Colleges 

IV 

Jvmior 

Colleges 

(A) Conservation 

workshop 

5 

1 

6 

4 

22 

(B) Conservation 

education 

6 

7 

6 

7 

0 

(C) Conservation 

20 

10 

29 

25 

11 

(D) Specific resources 

27 

44 

12 

18 

56 

( E ) Conservation of 

natural resources 

42 

38 

47 

46 

11 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number of 

courses 

224* 

73 

77 

60 

0 


” Five courses were given in Specialized Schools. These are included in the All 
Course totals, but not in the type group analysis. 


dominated by courses bearing the title "Conservation of Natural 
Resources,” which accounted for 42 per cent of all courses in the 
concentrated group. The middle categories were Specific Resources 
(i.e.. Soil Conservation, Forest Conservation, Wildlife Conservation, 
etc.), and courses entitled simply “Conservation.” The two lowest 
categories included courses dealing with Conservation Education, 
either as extension or as teacher training, and Conservation Work- 
shop courses, nearly always summer-type courses of short duration 
stressing field work and group activities. Many of the latter carried 
no academic credit. It should be emphasized that the five cate- 
gories of concentrated courses differed widely among themselves in 
size and were very unequally distributed among tlie groups of 
schools. These numerical differences should be kept in mind when 
comparing the percentage-based profiles resulting from the dis- 
tributions, particularly in tire case of the profile for Junior Colleges, 
which was based on a total of only 9 courses. 

In the Land-Grant and Large Universities most courses were 
of either tire Specific Resources or the Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources type. %ie Four-year Colleges and Small Universities and 
tire Teachers’ Colleges were the strongest groups in offering courses 
labeled Consen’ation of Natural Resources, and courses entitled 
merely Conserv'allon. Tlicse courses accounted for nearly tlirce 
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Closely related to the religious aflSliation of schools is their clari- 
fication by source of funds. A tabulation of institutions on ^is 
basis, in relation to the types of conservation courses offered, did in 
fact yield somewhat similar results. Conservation courses offered 
by the privately supported schools were more likely to be of the 
general, or integrated, types than those offered by the pubhcly sup- 
ported schools. Thus, in the former group of schools nearly two 
thirds of the courses dealing with conservation were courses in 
physical, natural, or social science in which some conservation was 
included, or they were of the general introductory or survey type. 
The corresponding proportion for the group of schools supported by 
public funds was two fifths. 

Conversely, the type of course concerned with the management 
of natural resources amounted to 10 per cent of all conservation 
courses in publicly supported institutions, and only 2 per cent in the 
privately supported schools. However, courses in which conserva- 
tion was a part of the course title held a position of about the same 
relative importance in both privately and publicly supported institu- 
tions. 

Concentrated Conservation Courses 

The purpose of the present section is to give a more detailed pic- 
ture of those courses having conservation as their stated major focus. 
The bulk of these were courses with the word “Conservation” in the 
course title. A few (13) courses did not have the word “Conserva- 
tion” in their course titles, but nevertheless devoted 50 per cent or 
more of their time to conservation material and thus were considered 
to be concentrated courses. Most of these were seminars, manage- 
ment courses, or special area courses. 

The 224 concentrated courses may be considered the core of 
teaching in the subject, even though they constituted less than one 
fourth of the conservation courses in the total sample. The distribu- 
tion of these courses was analyzed in terms of the four type groups 
of schools used throughout the study. The chief question to be 
considered was “What position do the concentrated conservation 
courses occupy in the total conservation teaching programs of the 
different types of schools?” Answers were sought in terms of the 
relationship of these courses to both the schools in which they were 
offered and the teachers responsible for them. 

Concentrated Courses and Type of School 

The concentrated conservation courses were grouped into five 
categories, as shown in Table 48. The All Course distribution was 
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of all concentrated courses were found in Natural Science, Geogra- 
phy and Agriculture. Actually Agriculture was of little importance 
except in the Land-Grant and Large Universities, where it formed 
the leading category. In this type group the three leading categories 
were the same as in the All Coiu'se distribution, but their order of 
rank was reversed. The Land-Grant group was the strongest one in 
the minor categories of Conservation and Education. The Four-year 
Colleges and Small Universities and the Teachers’ Colleges had al- 
most identical profiles with respect to the three major categories as 
shown in the Ail Course distribution. However, these groups varied 
considerably from each other in the lesser categories. The Teachers’ 
Colleges had the highest incidence of concentrated courses in the 
Social Science area, while the Four-year Colleges and Small Univer- 
sities stood highest in the very minor Physical S^cience area. The few 
Junior College courses were found almost exclusively in Natural 
Science. 

By comparing the results of Table 49 with similar findings re- 
garding the subject-area distribution of all courses, as set forth in 
Chapter 5, it may be seen that the subject-area distribution of the 
concentrated conservation courses is somewhat different from that 
of all courses in which some conservation is taught. Most (83 per 
cent) of the concentrated courses were offered in the areas of Natu- 
ral Science, Geography, and Agricultural Science, in that order. 
Physical Science ranked last with only 2 per cent. However, when 
ranked with respect to all conservation courses offered. Physical 
Science was second only to Natural Science, while Agricultural Sci- 
ence was fifth. Among the various types of school, the only varia- 
tion of importance in the subject-area distribution of concentrated 
conservation courses occurred among the Teachers* Colleges, where 
Social Science rather than Agriculture ranked fourth. 

A check was made to determine the subject areas in which the 
various types of concentrated conservation courses were most likely 
to be found. Half of all courses entitled "Conservation of Natural 
Resources” were found to be offered in Geography, while slightly 
more than a fourth were in Natural Science. A tenth were offered 
in Social Science and the remainder were distributed among the 
otlier subject areas in fairly even fashion. Half of the courses of the 
Specific Resources type were offered in Agriculture, while two fifths 
were in Natural Science. Slightly more than half of the courses 
entitled simply “Conservation ’ were in Natural Science, while a 
third were in either Geography (20 per cent) or Social Science (14 
per cent). Of the courses in Conservation Education, 43 per cent 
were in Natural Science, witli most of tlie remaining courses dis- 
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fourths of all the concentrated conservation courses offered in these 
two types of schools. The few courses offered in Junior Colleges 
were found mainly in the Specific Resources category. 

Since there was considerable variation both in the total number 
of conservation courses offered by each group of schools and in the 
total number of concentrated courses, a comparison of these two 
factors provides a rough index of the degree of concentration among 
the school types. The comparison shows that the Teachers* Colleges 
had considerably the highest percentage (40) of concentrated con- 
servation courses in proportion to their total conservation course 
offerings. The Four-year Colleges and Small Universities ranked 
second with 26.7 per cent, followed by the Land-Grant and Large 
Universities with 21.2 per cent. Li the Junior Colleges only 6.5 
per cent of all conservation courses were concentrated courses. 
These findings are in accord with the previous finding that the 
Teachers’ Colleges are foremost among the various types of institu- 
tion in offering special courses in conservation. The Four-year 
Colleges and Small Universities stand fairly high in this respect also, 
with the Junior Colleges running heavily to the integrated courses 
(see Chapter 5). 

Distribution of Concentrated Courses by Subject Area 
Table 49 shows the distribution of concentrated conservation 
courses among the subject-matter fields previously considered under 
the administrative and teacher questionnaires. More than four fifths 

TABLE 49 

Concentrated Course Disttubutton by Subject Areas, and by Type Group 


Percentage by Type Group 


Subject Area 

AU 

Courses 

I 

Land-Grant 
and Large 
Universities 

II 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

III 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

IV 

Junior 

Colleges 

( A ) Physical science 

2 

0 

4 


1 

(B) Education 

3 

6 




(C) ConservaUon 

4 

7 



0 

(D) Social science 

8 

6 




(E) Agriculture 

18 

37 

5 


11 

(F) Geography 

27 

23 

82 


0 

(G) Natural science 

38 

21 

46 

47 

76 

Total 
Number of 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

courses 

224 

73 

77 

60 

9 
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More than two thirds of all teachers offering concentrated courses 
reported that they were teaching only one such course. About a 
fifth were teaching two courses, while 8 per cent taught three 
courses, and 6 per cent taught four courses. The greatest variance 
from this All Schools pattern was found in the Land-Grant and 
Large Universities. In this group, only a httle more than half of the 
teachers reported that they were teaching one concentrated course, 
while the percentages reporting two, three, or four or more courses 
were substantially higher than in the All Schools mean. This ten- 
dency for teachers to handle more than one concentrated course 
clearly reflects the specialized nature of conservation teaching in 
the Land-Grant group. The remaining groups showed somewhat 
the same pattern as the All Schools distribution, except that the pro- 
portion of teachers handling only one course was higher in every 
case, while tire proportion teaching three or more courses was lower. 
The highest proportion teaching one course was found in the Four- 
year Colleges and Small Universities, where four fifths of the teach- 
ers were in this category. Teachers offering four or more courses 
were almost entirely absent from all type groups except the Land- 
Grant and Large Universities group. 

In making the above comparisons, it should be remembered that 
in the Land-Grant and Large Universities group of schools a con- 
siderably higher ratio of courses to teachers prevails as compared 
to the other three groups. Hence, while a fairly large number of 
teachers in the Land-Grant group offered concentrated consen'ation 
courses, they were also more likely to offer one or more otlrer 
courses in which conservation is taught. Most of these courses, 
whether concentrated or not, were apt to deal with technical matters 
concerning a specific resource, and were given in tlie subject area of 
Agriculture. 

Summary 

The general picture of the characteristics of conservation courses 
offered by the colleges and universities, as e.\emplified by analysis 
of data covering the 961 courses available for study, suggests that 
they might be classified in several ways. The classification used 
herein, altliough limited by the available data (see Table 40), 
appears to possess some value. On the whole, it seems clear diat 
courses offered in tlie area of physical or natural science and those 
offered to cover a specialized subject area tend to stand out most 
prominently. Strong support comes from four other types of wurse, 
namely. General introductory and surv’cy, the course with Conscr* 
vation” as a part of Uie title, the social science course dealing with 
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tributed equally among Education, Geography, and Agriculture. 
Most of the Conservation Workshop courses were in either Natural 
Science (54 per cent) or Education (28 per cent). Geography and 
Agriculture accounted for 9 per cent each. Thus Natural Science 
was either the foremost or the second-ranking subject area for every 
one of the course categories. The remaining subject fields showed 
wide variations in the percentages of the respective course cate- 
gories found within each area. 

Distribution of Concentrated Courses Among Teachers 
A comparison was made among the groups of schools as to the 
number of teachers offering concentrated conservation courses in 
relation to tlie number offering conservation courses of any type. 
The comparison revealed that, in the Teachers' Colleges, half of all 
conservation teachers were leaching one or more concentrated 
courses. Two fifths of all conservation teachers in the Land-Grant 
and Large Universities group taught one or more concentrated 
courses, as did slightly less than a third of the teachers in the Four- 
year College and Small University group. The Junior Colleges made 
the poorest showing, with only about 7 per cent of all conservation 
teachers offering one or more concentrated courses. See Figure 6. 



Figure 6. Percentage of all teac^ieis of conservaUon offering concentrated con- 
servation courses. 
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These so-called concentrated courses in conservation comprised 
23 per cent of all courses offered in which some conservation was 
taught, according to the teachers reporting. In the Teachers’ Col- 
leges, however, they comprised 40 per cent of aU conservation 
courses, in the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities, 27 per 
cent, in the Land-Grant and Large Universities, 21 per cent, and in 
the Junior Colleges only 6 per cent. 

More than two thirds of all teachers offering concentrated con- 
servation courses offered only one such course, and only 14 per cent 
offered three or more. The teaching of these courses, however, was 
more widely spread throughout the teaching faculty in some types 
of institution than in others. Thus, in the Teachers’ Colleges, half of 
the conservation teachers taught at least one concentrated course, 
while in the Junior Colleges only 7 per cent of the teachers did so. 
The corresponding percentage for the Land-Grant and Large Uni- 
versities was 40 per cent, and for the Four-year Colleges and Small 
Universities 31 per cent. 
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conservation, and the well-known type of course called "Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources.” These six types of courses dominate the 
field to the extent of 87 per cent of all courses. 

Nearly three fifths of all the courses in conservation are offered 
either to lower-class or to upper-class students, in about equal pro- 
portion. Colleges and universities in the Land-Grant group offer 
relatively fewer courses for lower-class students and relatively more 
for upper-class and graduate students, while the Junior Colleges, of 
course, offer nearly four fifths of their courses for lower-class stu- 
dents. 

Class enrollments tend to be small, usually fewer than 20 stu- 
dents. The smallest classes are to be found in die Land-Grant group 
of schools, and the largest classes in the Teachers* Colleges and 
Junior Colleges. 

The proportion of course time devoted to conservation is likely 
to be either less than 20 per cent or 100 per cent. There appears to 
be remarkable uniformity in this respect among the various types 
of institution. The course time devoted to conservation is devoted 
heavily to soil and water, with forests, ecology, and economics re- 
ceiving strong support. Comparatively little time is devoted to 
minerals, limnology, fish, and the political aspects of conservation. 
In this respect there appears to be little variation among the dif- 
ferent types of institution. The dominant approach to the subject 
is through concepts and principles. The teaching techniques are 
varied, with the classical lecture and discussion method easily 
dominating the field. 

As compared to those institutions with some religious aflSliation, 
the publicly supported schools offered a considerably richer variety 
of courses in which some conservation was taught. It is notable, 
aho, mat those institutions with fewer than 500 students enrolled 
offered a much narrower range of courses than schools with larger 
enrollments (see Table 47). 

Courses employing the term "Conservation” in the title, plus 
those few courses devoting half or more of the teaching time to 
conservation, were styled ‘Concentrated Conservation Courses*’ and 
subjected to special analysis. Of the 224 courses so classified 83 per 
cent were offered by teasers in Land-Grant and Large Universities, 
34 per cent by teachers in the Four-year Colleges and Small Univer- 
sities, 27 per cent in the Teachers’ Colleges and 5 per cent in the 
Junior Colleges and Special Schools. These courses ran heavily to 
the type of course called “Conservation of Natural Resources” (see 
Table 48). Four fifths of these concentrated courses were offered in 
the subject areas of natural science, geography, and agricultiue. 
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As most of the evaluation questions were of the free-response 
variety, the structuring of a manageable set of categories was diffi- 
cult. Sometimes the answers were so brief or ambiguous that the 
exact meaning was in doubt; in this case, the authors did their best 
to interpret them, bearing in mind the possibility of error. Occa- 
sionally, answers were so unusual that they could be made to fit 
none of the selected categories; these were either placed in a hetero- 
geneous "other” category, or dropped from the tabulation. 

Administrative Evaluation of Conservation Education Vrograms 

One of the most striking features of the data drawn from the 
administrative questionnaire was the high percentage of respondents 
in the schools teaching no conservation who did not answer the 
questions dealing witli evaluation. It is difficult to account for this 
lack of response, although certain plausible reasons may be sug- 
gested. In the first place, when respondents checked “None” for 
resident conservation teaching (in Question 6, Appendix) they may 
have felt that the remainder of the questionnaire was not applicable 
to them, even though they were asked to omit only the next five 
questions. Thus, carelessness or misinterpretation of instructions 
was probably a major factor responsible for the neglect of the later 
evaluative questions. Another possible explanation is that respond- 
ents in nonteaching schools may have had little interest in conserva- 
tion as part of their curriculum, and hence no intention of plan- 
ning to include it in the future. Personal unwillingness to go on 
record with an evaluative statement may have influenced stiU others. 
But whatever the actual combination of factors may have been, tlie 
fact remains that the nonteaching schools showed a weak response 
to tlie evaluative questions. Therefore, the patterns of response 
from these schools may be considered less auffioritative than com- 
parable patterns for the schools teaching conservation. 

Adequacy of Conseuvation MAXEniALs in LmiiAnY 

The concept of adequacy is a highly subjective one, and can 
reflect a broad range of standards. Consequently, some respondents 
raised the question of what was meant by “adequate while others 
amplified the term by using such qualifying phrases as for our 
needs,” “in view of our objectives,” etc. Nevcrtlieless, most re- 
spondents assumed a meaning and rendered a judgment. 

Tlie data in Table 50 afford a comparison of t>pc groups for both 
tcacliing and nonteaching sdiools. In discussing Table 50 and sub- 
sequent tables in tliis chapter, "satisfaction” will be equated witli 
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This study of the extent to which conservation of natural re- 
sources is being taught in the colleges and universities of the United 
States would not be complete without some appraisal of teaching 
programs by the administrators and teachers in charge of them. 
Consequently an opportunity was provided, in both the question- 
naire to institutional administrators and the one to classroom teach- 
ers of conservation, for them to express their views on this important 
subject. Obviously, it was impossible to provide these persons with 
any yardstick or other objective measure by which they might ren- 
der strictly comparable judgments. Thus, the views expressed repre- 
sent administrator and teacher opinions based upon their indi- 
vidual criteria for evaluation, whatever these may have been. In 
evaluating current performance of their respective institutions 
in the teaching of conservation, their judgments have inevitably 
been colored by their own attitudes and opinions with respect to 
subject in the college curriculum. 

The administrative questionnaire requested judgments from 
schools not teaching conservation as well as from those that did. 
However, many of the schools not teaching conservation did not 
respond to these questions. Furthermore, since the administrative 
questionnaire was not sent to land-grant and other large universi- 
ties, no comparable report was received from them. The teacher 
questionnaire was sent only to teachers offering courses in conserva- 
tion, so that no teacher data were obtained from the nonteaching 
schools. However, teachers offering courses in conservation in the 
land-grant and other large universities responded well and supplied 
a satisfactory body of data. 
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satisfied and the Four-year College and Small Universities group 
to be the least satisfied with library materials. However, the Junior 
College and Special School groups changed rank, with the latter 
being closest to the All Schools pattern, and the former showing 
next to the highest degree of satisfaction. 

Without doubt, satisfaction with library materials was related to 
the presence or absence of conservation teaching in an institution. 
However, active dissatisfaction was almost the same for teaching 
and nonteaching schools. This latter finding might, of course, have 
been altered if more nonteaching schools had answered the ques- 
tion. In any event, it seems clear that respondents in Four-year 
Colleges and Small Universities were least pleased with their library 
facilities in conservation, while those in Teachers' Colleges were 
most pleased. The Junior College and Special School groups were 
intermediate, and were closest to the All Schools pattern. 

In addition to the type-group distribution, responses to the ques- 
tion of adequacy were cross-tabulated with a number of the struc- 
tural variables considered in the preceding chapters. 

Major Curriculum. Among respondents in teaching schools whose 
major curriculum could be determined, those in schools classed as 
Liberal Arts, Arts and Sciences were least likely to be satisfied and 
most likely to be dissatisfied with their library materials (Adequate, 
87 per cent, Inadequate, 32 per cent), while those from schools of 
Education stood at the opposite extreme (Adequate, 64 per cent, 
Inadequate, 16 per cent) . Personnel in schools with Specialized and 
Diversified curricula were intermediate. In the Specialized group, 
57 per cent thought their library materials Adequate while 17 per 
cent considered them Inadequate. In the Diversified group the 
percentages were 52 per cent Adequate and 24 per cent Inadequate. 

In the nonteaching schools. Education again showed the highest 
proportion of Adequate responses (22 per cent) and the lowest 
proportion of Inadequate responses (7 per cent). The Education 
group had the greatest percentage of Don't know or Not specified 
responses (64 per cent, as compared with 55 to 61 per cent in the 
other curriculum categories and 41 per cent in the Undetermined 
group). Respondents in all the other curriculum categories regis- 
tered active dissatisfaction, to roughly the same degree. Tlius in the 
Liberal Arts, Arts and Sciences, Specialized, and Diversified 
library materials were considered Adequate by only 
per cent, respectively, while they were considered Inadequate bv 
22, 23, and 24 per cent, respectively. Respondents in schools vaUi 
Undetermined curricula registered the highest degree of issa is 
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TABLE 50 

Adequacy of Conservation Material in Library, by Type of School, 
AND Whether or Not TEachinc Conservation 


Pracentage of Schools Beportiog 


Teaching 

Conser- 

Adequacy Category vation 

All 

Schools 

I 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

11 

Teachers* 

Colleges 

III 

Junior 

Colleges 

IV 

Special 

Schools 

(A) Adequate Yes 

47 

88 

65 

49 

53 

No 

14 

10 

22 

20 

17 

(B) Fair (reasonable) Yes 

19 

21 

15 

18 

17 

No 

5 

5 

7 

6 

1 

(C) Don't know Yes 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

No 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

(D) Inadequate Yes 

27 

80 

16 

29 

20 

No 

24 

26 

7 

22 

25 

(E) Not specified Yes 

5 

9 

2 

2 

10 

No 

55 

58 

64 

50 

54 

Total number Yes 

560 

279 

116 

141 

SO 

of schools No 

458 

250 

14 

125 

69 


Adequate responses, while "dissatisfaction” will be considered 
equivalent to responses of Inadequate. 

Among the teaching schools, nearly half the respondents showed 
satisfaction with their library materials, while only about a fourth 
regis ere definite dissatisfaction. There was considerable variation 
among e groups of schools. The Four-year College and Small 
nwersi les group had the smallest proportion of Adequate and the 
highest proportion of Inadequate responses, while the Teachers’ 
o ege group stood at the opposite extreme on both counts. Re- 
CoUeges were close to the All Schools average, 
+• f pecial Schools registered next to the highest degree of 
iBo Voo lowest degree of dissatisfaction. Thus 

h. f *^1 Colleges, which were apparently doing the most con- 
centrated work in conservation (see Chapter 5), also had the highest 
pr p r ion o Adequate responses in connection with conservation 
materials in their libraries. 

t-L nonteaching schools, allowing for more than half in 

toe Don t Know or Not Specified categories, there was a swing to 
tossatisfaction, m that nearly twice as many respondents thought 
conservation materials was Inadequate as 
toou^t them Adequate. As in the teaching schools, the type group 
distribution showed the Teachers* CoUege group to be toe most 
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greater proportion of Don’t Know and Not Specified responses, and 
a much narrower range in other categories of response. 

Sex of Student Body, More than four fifths of the teaching 
schools and nearly two thirds of the nonteaching schools were 
classed as Coeducational. Female teaching schools outnumbered 
Male 60 to 24, while Female nonteaching schools numbered 86, as 
compared with 67 Male schools. Among those teaching conserva- 
tion, 47 per cent of the coeducational schools and 50 pet cent of the 
schools for male students only judged their library materials to be 
Adequate. Schools for female students only were apparently less 
satisfied, since only 30 per cent reported Adequate libraries and 32 
per cent thought their libraries Inadequate for conservation teach- 
ing. Correspondingly, 27 per cent of the respondents at coeduca- 
tional schools, but only 11 per cent of those at schools exclusively for 
male students reported inadequate libraries. 

Table 51 summarizes the whole pattern of library adequacy as 
shown by the school questionnaire, in terms of “high adequacy” and 
low adequacy” patterns. 

Adequacy of Conservation Teaching 

The factor of teaching adequacy was similar to library adequacy, 
in the sense that the word “adequacy” was likely to be interpreted 
the same way in both instances by each respondent. Therefore, the 
distributions for the two factors were assumed to be comparable 
when considered for identical school variables. 

Table 52 indicates that respondents in teaching schools had pro- 
nounced views regarding the adequacy of conservation teaching in 
their institutions, since only 7 per cent fell in the Don’t Know or 
Not Specified categories. In the All Schools pattern there was a 
fairly even division between respondents who were satisfied with 
conservation teaching (39 per cent) and tliose who felt it to be 
Inadequate (44 per cent). An additional tenth felt it to be Fair (rea- 
sonable). In no type group did the Adequate percentage outweigh 
the Inadequate. In the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities 
^md in the Special Schools the Division of percentages was exactly 
even, while in tlie Teachers’ Colleges tire Inadequate response was 
only two percentage points greater. Only in the Junior Colleges was 
there a pronounced preponderance of Inadequate responses. ^ It is 
worth noting tliat the Fair (reasonable) category, representing a 
moderate degree of satisfaction, was much more discriminatory 
among school types than were the other categories. In tliis category 
the Teachers’ Colleges were markedly stronger tlian tlic other 
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library materials Inadequate, as ^ pattern 

schools of 2,500 and over. In nontea^ing ^ was 

of variation was found, except that the range tP 22 

much smaller (Adequate, from 14 per cent m the small schoo 

per cent in the large schools, ^^“^^VhusOTollmmt 

Lall schools to 18 per cent in the large schools). Thus eraoUm 
was more discriminatory among teachmg than among nonteacnmg 
schools. , 

Religious Affiliation. Among respondents in teaching schools, 
those in Protestant-affiliated and Catholicaffihated schools were 
much less satisfied with their library materials in “7*1“ 

were those in schools with no religious affiliation. TJus 28 p 
of administrators in Protestant and 29 per cent in Cathohc s 
called their materials Adequate, as compared with 57 per 
nonafflliated schools. Conversely, only 21 per cent of rf^P°“ 
from the latter schools considered their materials Inadequa , 
compared with 38 per cent in the Protestant and 29 per cent in 
Catholic group. The pattern of responses for nonteaching sc o 
conformed to the general pattern for teaching schools, thoug w 
a narrower range of variation among categories. 

Major Source of Funds. There was a pronounced difference be- 
tween respondents in publicly supported and privately ^ 

schools with respect to their opinions concerning adequacy o i r w 
materials. Among respondents in the teaching schools, per ce 
of those in the Public group thought their library holdings ’ 

while only 33 per cent of those in the Private group thought so. 
the Public group, 20 per cent considered their library materia s 
adequate, as compared with 33 per cent in the Private group, 
pattern was followed in the nonteaching schools, except lor a m 
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greater proportion of Don t Know and Not Specified responses, and 
a much narrower range in other categories of response. 

Sex of Student Body. More than four fifths of the teaching 
schools and nearly two thirds of the nonteaching schools were 
classed as Coeducational. Female teaching schools outnumbered 
Male 60 to 24, while Female nonteaching schools numbered 86, as 
compared with 67 Male schools. Among those teaching conserva- 
tion, 47 per cent of the coeducational schools and 50 per cent of the 
schools for male students only judged their library materials to be 
Adequate. Schools for female students only were apparently less 
satisfied, since only 30 per cent reported Adequate libraries and 32 
per cent thought their libraries Inadequate for conservation teach- 
ing. Correspondingly, 27 per cent of the respondents at coeduca- 
tional schools, but only 11 per cent of those at schools exclusively for 
male students reported inadequate libraries. 

Table 51 summarizes tlie whole pattern of hbrary adequacy as 
shown by the school questionnaire, in terms of high adequacy and 
*low adequacy” patterns. 


Adequacy of Conservation Teaching 

The factor of teaching adequacy was similar to library adequacy, 
in the sense that the word “adequacy” was likely to be interpreted 
the same way in both instances by each respondent. Therefore, 
distributions for the two factors were assumed to be comparable 
when considered for identical school variables. » v j 

Table 52 indicates that respondents in teaching schools had pro- 
nounced views regarding the adequacy of conse^aton teadrmg m 
their institutions, since only 7 per cent fell m the Dont &ow or 
Not Specified categories. In the All Schools P'dt®™ 

conservation teaching (39 ^ to be Fair (rea- 

Inadequate (44percent). An d Adequate percentage outweigh 
sonable). In no type grirap am u ^ » Universities 

the Inadequate. In the W®” ^°""frn“cen^ was exactly 
and in the Special Schools Ac i Tnadeauate response was 

even, while I tire Teachers’ Co«eges th^"4t7un“ or 

of InadequL responses It is 
there a pronoimced prepou category, representing a 

1 noting that 


worth noting that the Fan ^ore discriminatoiy 

moderate degree of satisfactio categories. In tliis categoiy 

among school types than were stjonger than the other 

the Teachers’ Colleges were m / 
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TABLE 52 

EsTiAtATED Adequacy of CoNSEnvAnoN Teaching 


Percentage of Schools Reporting 

i Ti m iv 


4-year 


Adequacy Category 

Teaching 

Conser- 

vation 

All 

Schools 

Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

Jxmior 

Colleges 

Special 

Schools 

(A) Don’t know 

Yes , 

2 

3 

0 

1 

3 


No 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

(B) Fair (reasonable) Yes 

10 

5 

19 

11 

7 


No 

1 

1 

7 

2 

0 

(C) Inadequate 

Yes 

44 

42 

41 

58 

40 


No 

19 

18 

29 

26 

12 

(D) Adequate 

Yes 

39 

42 

89 

28 

40 


No 

14 

12 

7 

18 

17 

(E) Not specified 

Yes 

5 

8 

1 

2 

10 


No 

65 

68 

57 

53 

70 

Total number Yes 

566 

279 

116 

141 

30 

of schools No 

458 

250 

14 

125 

69 


groups, while the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities were 
well below the All Schools mean. Comparison of Table 52 with 
Table 50 indicates that the general level of satisfaction with conser- 
vation teaching was consistently lower than the level of satisfaction 
with conservation facilities in libraries, and that active diss^sfac- 
tion was present to a greater degree in the case of teaching than in 
the case of library materials. _ 

For the nonteaching schools, the patterns were less variable, w 
out of three respondents made no evaluative judgments of teac mg 
adequacy; and of the one third who did answer, the incidence o 
dissatisfaction was only slightly greater than that of satisiac lom 
The Teachers’ Colleges respondents were most dissatisfied, 
they were so few in number, it should not be assumed tha y 
were representative of a type trend. Oddly enough, 
from the Junior Colleges were the most satisfied with the s , 
teaching in their institutions. This unexpected result is 
due to the much higher response to the question among J 
Colleges. T, Vj is of 

Distributions for teaching adequacy were made on 
ihe same school structural variables employed for libra^ ^ ^ vn 
Major Curriculum. Among the teaching schools _\vith a 
curriculum emphasis, the highest degree of 2 ^ j. 

the Specialized group (Adequate 40 per cent, Inad q 
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cent. Fair (reasonable) 13 per cent). The greatest dissatisfaction 
was registered by respondents in Diversified curricula (Adequate 
31 per cent. Inadequate 53 per cent, Fair (reasonable) 7 per cent). 
Responses from Education curricuk were evenly balanced as be- 
tween Adequate and Inadequate (each, 89 per cent), while this 
group had considerably the largest proportion under Fair (reason- 
able) (20 per cent). Liberal Arts, Arts and Sciences curricula also 
showed a fairly even division of opinion, though leaning slightly on 
the side of dissatisfaction (Adequate 39 per cent, Inadequate 44 
per cent, Fair (reasonable) 5 per cent). 

Approximately tlrree fifths to three fourths of schools in the non- 
teaching type groups did not respond to this question. Among those 
that did, schools with the Specialized and Diversified curricula had 
the highest proportion of respondents considering conservation 
teaching to be Adequate (17 per cent in each case), while the 
highest percentages considering it Inadequate were found in Educa- 
tion (29 per cent) and Diversified (22 per cent). 

School Enrollment. The pattern of Adequate and Inadequate 
responses for teaching schools in Table 53 shows that the variation 
by enrollment category was negligible. Schools in the Under 500 
category had slightly the highest proportion of respondents con- 
sidering conservation teaching to be Adequate and also slightly the 
highest proportion feeling it to be Inadequate. Otherwise, there was 
no consistent pattern, of variation by size of school. In the non- 
teaching schools, respondents from the larger schools showed a 
greater tendency to consider conservation teaching Adequate than 


TABLE 53 

AimqvACY of Consisivation Teaching by School Enrollment 


EnroUment Teaching 
Category Conservation 

No. 

of 

Schools 

Adequacy of Teaching 
(Percentage of Schools Reporting) 

Adequate 

Fair 

Don’t Know 
Not 

Inadequate Specified 

(A) Under 500 Yes 

225 

39 

3 

43 

15 

No 

265 

14 

1 

22 

65 

(B) 500-899 Yes 

128 

35 

7 

42 

16 

No 

96 

16 

2 

13 

69 

(C) 900-2.499 Yes 

152 

36 

5 

35 

24 

No 

69 

19 

5 

19 

57 

(D) 2,500 and Yes 

61 

33 

10 

40 

10 

over No 

28 

21 

8 

11 

61 

Total 

1024 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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did those from the smaller schools, but no consistent pattern of 
variation by size of school was evident in the case of Inadequate 
responses. However, in the nonteaching schools, twice as large a 
proportion of respondents in sdiools Under 500 considered conserva- 
tion teaching Inadequate as in schools of 2,500 and over. In all 
instances, the actual percentage range among enrollment categories 
was narrow, suggesting that enrollment was not a key variable in 
determining teaching adequacy. 

Religious Affiliation. From Table 54 it can be seen that among 
respondents in teaching schools, the Catholic group showed the 
greatest degree of satisfaction and the smallest degree of dissatis- 
faction with conservation teaching, while in schools with no re- 
ligious affiliation these positions were reversed. Among respondents 

TABLE 54 

Adequacy of Conservation Teachinc by Reucious Affiliation of School 


Adequacy of Teaching 
(Percentage of Schools Reporting) 


Religious Teaching 

Affiliation Conservation 

No.* 

of 

Schools 

Partially 
Adequate Adequate 

Inadequate 

Don’t Know 
Not 

Specified 

(A) None Yes 

353 

35 

9 

42 

14 

No 

lee 

20 

2 

15 

63 

(B) Protestant Yes 

141 

39 

1 

41 

19 

No 

130 

7 

1 

25 

67 

(C) Catholic Yes 

46 

47 

5 

26 

22 

No 

97 

8 

0 

22 

70 


* Affiliation of 91 could not be determined, and these were not cross-tabulated. 


in nonteaching schools, the None group had the highest proportion 
indicating satisfaction and the smallest proportion registering dis- 
satisfaction. The Protestant and Catholic groups were remarkably 
similar in that the Inadequate responses outweighed the Adequate 
about three to one in both groups. In general, dissatisfaction was 
more prevalent than satisfaction (except in the case of tliose Catho- 
lic schools teaching some conservation), regardless of whether con- 
servation was taught. 

Major Source of Funds. Respondents from privately supported 
teaching scdiools were better satisfied with conservation teaching in 
tlieir institutions than were those in publicly supported schools. In 
the Private group, 43 per cent considered conservation teaching 
Adequate, as compared wth S3 per cent in the Pubb’c group. Thirty- 
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eight per cent in the Private group felt teaching to be Inadequate, 
as compared with 43 per cent in the Public category. Percentages 
considering teaching to be Fair (reasonable) were: Private 10 per 
cent, Public 20 per cent. In nonteaching schools, 58 per cent in 
Public and 68 per cent in Private institutions were in the Dont 
Know or Not Specified categories. Among those who answered the 
question, the response was as follows: in Public schools, Adequate 
19 per cent, Inadequate 20 per cent, Fair (reasonable) 3 per cent; 
in Private schools, Adequate 13 per cent. Inadequate 18 per cent, 
Fair (reasonable) 1 per cent. These differences were apparently 
not significant. 

Sex of Student Body. Among teaching schools, the Female group 
had the highest proportion of respondents registering satisfaction 
with conservation teaching (57 per cent), while the Coeducational 
group had the lowest (32 per cent). Male schools occupied an in- 
termediate position (^ per cent). The highest proportion of re- 
spondents reporting dissatisfaction came from the Coeducational 
schools (43 per cent), while the lowest proportion was found in the 
Male group (22 per cent). In the Female schools 27 per cent regis- 
tered dissatisfaction. Among nonteaching schools the highest rate 
of satisfaction was expressed by the Male group of schools (15 per 
cent), while most dissatisfaction was indicated by the Coeduca- 
tional group (23 per cent). 

The table on page 169 summarizes the over-all pattern of teach- 
ing adequacy in terms of teaching and nonteaching schools. 

Table 55 shows that there was very little similarity between the 
profiles of teaching and nonteaching schools. This was in sharp con- 
trast to the findings in Table 51. Furthermore, teaching school per- 
centages in the High Adequacy profile were generally higher and 
those in the Low Adequacy profile were lower in Table 55 than in 
Table 51. This indicates a marked decrease in satisfaction and an 
increase in dissatisfaction with conservation teaching, as compared 
with conservation materials in the library. Among the nonteaching 
schools, there was little difference in adequacy levels for teaching 
programs and for library facilities. However, there was an increase 
in Not Specified categories for teaching adequacy. This latter in- 
crease was drawn chiefly from the Fair (reasonable) categories, 
which were generally much smaller for the teaching variable than 
for the library variable. 

Finally, a comparison of the percentage distributions for the 
teaching tables and the library tables shows that there was usually 
a much narrower range for categories in the teaching variable, some- 
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times less than 5 per cent. This meant that the categories were less 
discriminatory for teaching than for the library, and that teaching 
evaluations were much more uniform throughout the entire school 
sample, regardless of the categories used. Whatever the reason may 
be, satisfaction \wth library adequacy did not appear to be closely 
related to satisfaction with teaching adequacy, particularly among 
the teaching schools. 

Improvement of Conservation Teaching 

In view of the fact that many schools were concerned %vith im- 
proving their curricular offerings, tiieir plans for expansion or altera- 
tion of conservation programs, if any, are of interest for this study. 

Among the schools teaching conservation, about one in four re- 
ported some plans for improvement of the teaching program. Among 
the schools not teaching conservation, less than one in five reported 
having any such plans. Most of the latter group either reported no 
plans or failed to answer the question. Among the schools teaching 
conserv’ation, the Teachers* Colleges and the Junior Colleges led, 
with nearly one in three reporting plans; but less than one in five 
of the Special Schools reported any plans. About one in four of the 
Four-year Colleges and Small Universities reported plans (see 
Table 56). ^ 

TABLE 56 

Plans for of Conservation Teachinc 


Percentage of Sdbools Reporting 


Improvement 

Category 

Teaching 

Conser- 

vation 

All 

Scdiools 

I 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

II 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

III 

Junior 

Colleges 

IV 

Special 

Schools 

(A) Have plans 

Yes 

27 

24 

32 

30 

17 


No 

4 

3 

7 

6 

3 

(B) Uncertain and 

Yes 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

don’t know 

No 

2 

1 

7 

2 

0 

(C) Noplans 

Yes 

66 

66 

66 

65 

77 


No 

47 

43 

29 

57 

49 

(D) Unspecified 

Yes 

5 

8 

2 

3 

6 


No 

47 

53 

57 

35 

48 


Thus, it can be seen that few of the nonteacliing schools were 
anticipating any improvement with respect to the teaching of con- 
serv’ation. Consequently, they were not tabulated further, and the 
plans of the teaching group alone were considered. Since the exact 
nature and number of plans listed was decided by each respondent, 
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a few schools listed more than one kind of proposal. Therefore, the 
following analysis of reported plans is presented in terms of major 
types of plans, by numbers of times mentioned, rather than in terms 
of number of schools reporting. 

Plans to add new or special courses in conservation received most 
frequent mention. There was a somewhat greater tendency toward 
plans of this kind in the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities 
and in the Teachers’ Colleges than in the Junior Colleges and Special 
Schools. Plans to revise or add conservation material to present 
courses were mentioned about three fourths as often as plans for 
new or special courses. By far the greatest emphasis on plans of this 
type was found in the Teachers’ Colleges and Junior Colleges. Other 
types of plans were mentioned about half as often as the top cate- 
gory. They were most prominent in responses from Junior Colleges, 
but were not entirely absent from any type group. Types of plans 
falling into the “Other” category included (1) summer courses and 
workshops, (2) co-operation with nonacademic agencies (founda- 
tions, governmental departments, etc.), and (3) encouraging or 
requiring conservation courses for certain programs of study (®di> 
cation, ministry, etc.). Thus the great majority of contemplated 
teaching improvements were in the area of curriculum additions and 
revisions. 


Assistance and Stimulation Desired 

The respondents were asked to stipulate the kinds of help, pro- 
vided either by outside agencies or by the institutions themselves, 
that they felt would be most desirable in improving tlieir conserva- 
tion education programs (see Question 16 of tlie administrative 

questionnaire, in the Appendix). ^ n e-r • 

The pattern among teaching schools as shown in Table ^ in i 
cates that more than half of them specified certain forms of assist- 
ance for which a need was felt. Negative responses were neg igi e, 
although two in five did not answer the question at all. Respondents 
in Teachers’ Colleges were most desirous of assistance, while losc 
in Junior Colleges and Special Schools were less definite tlian 
average about forms of aid tliat might be of help. The nonlcac ing 
group was characterized by a lack of response, witli only a ou one 
school in ten offering any positive suggestion. Eighty-six per cent 

made no answer. t 

The number of suggestions for assistance olfered by the non- 
teaching schools was so few Uiat tlicy were not considered higher. 
Tlic tcacliing schools, however, put forward many sugges . 

since the question set no limitations, the number cxccedc ic 
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TABLE 57 

Need for Assistance in Improving Conservation Education 


Expressed Need 

Teaching 

Conser- 

vation 


Percentage of Schools Reporting 

All 

Schools 

I 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

II 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

III 

Junior 

Colleges 

IV 

Special 

Schools 

(A) None 

Yes 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 


No 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

( b ) Don't know 

Yes 

3 

3 

0 

5 

3 


No 

3 

4 

0 

2 

1 

(C) Assistance 

Yes 

56 

57 

65 

48 

47 

necessary 

No 

10 

10 

7 

12 

3 

(D) Not specified 

Yes 

40 

40 

32 

45 

50 


No 

86 

86 

93 

83 

93 


number of schools replying. In order to simplify analysis these sug- 
gestions were grouped under four heads, namely; Teaching Aids and 
Curricula, Personnel and Administration, Financial, and All Other. 

The group of suggestions under the head of Teaching Aids and 
Curricula was twice as large as those grouped under Personnel and 
Administration, and more than three times as large as those grouped 
^der Financial. The All Other group was a tenth smaller uian the 
Financial group. This ranking held for all four types of institution, 
with the exception of the Teachers* Colleges, where the All Other 
category ranked third. As might be expected, the proportion of all 
suggestions for assistance classified under Teaching Aids and Cur- 
relatively smaller, though still the dominant category for 
others were surprisingly uniform. 

The content of these categories may be listed as follows. The 
ca egory. Teaching Aids and Curricula, contained suggestions re- 
a mg ^o (I) physical facilities, such as laboratories and green- 
ouses, (2) visual aids, (3) books and literature, (4) field work and 
roore conservation emphasis in present courses, 
( ) additional courses, (7) more research, (8) compulsory courses 
m conservation. Under the head of Personnel and Administration 
came suggestions for (1) more teachers, (2) better-trained teachers, 
(3) doser co-operation between college and government, (4) more 
interdepartmental cooperation, (5) visiting lecturers, (6) more fa- 
vorable attitude by college administrators. The Financial category 
yielded such suggestions as (1) additional funds, (2) scholarships 
and fellowships, (3) research grants, (4) part-time jobs for students. 
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(^) governmental aid. The All Other category contained such 
suggestions as (1) stimulate the interest of urban people, (2) pro- 
mote foreign exchange of students, (3) increase public awareness 
of need, (4) provide information clearinghouse, (5) increase stu- 
dent interest, and (6) hold more national and regional conferences. 

Summary 

Tables 58 and 59 present the dominant categories of response, 
for both schools teaching some conservation and schools teaching 
no conservation, in response to Questions 12, 14, 15, and 16 of the 
administrative questionnaire (see the Appendix). These questions 
dealt with the adequacy of library materials for the teaching of 
conservation, with uie adequacy of conservation teaching in the 
institution, with the existence of plans for the expansion of conserva- 
tion teaching, and with the sort of assistance, aids, or stimulation 
thought desirable or necessary to put any such plans into action. In 
these tables, only the dominant categories are indicated for each 
item and for each type of school, except for the nonteaching institu- 
tions, where the dominant category was always Not Specified, i.e., 
no response. 

For example, from reading the table for schools teaching con- 
servation, it may be said that on the average nearly half (47 per 
cent) of the administrators reporting for the 566 schools regarded 
their libraries as adequate for the teaching of conservation, but 44 
per cent regarded the teacliing of conservation in their schools as 
inadequate. However, two thirds reported no plans for improve- 
ment or expansion of the teaching. Of the reported plans, the 
most common (12 per cent) was to add new courses in which con- 
servation would be taught. More than half (56 per cent) of the 
respondents believed that some assistance would be necessary^ to 
improve the conservation teaching program; of the types of assist- 
ance suggested, one third consisted of teaching aids and curricular 
additions or changes. 

Among tlie nonteaching schools, one fourth (24 per cent) of the 
respondents regarded the library as inadequate for the teaching of 
conservation, and one fiftli (19 per cent) branded the current 
situation of no conservation teaching as inadequate. However, 4/ 
per cent reported no plans for undertaking such teaching, and 
virtually no plans were mentioned. Only one in 10 mentioned any 
need for assistance to get such a program started. 

The tables suggest that the various tj'pcs of institution did not 
vary greatly from the average. The general picture suggests that 
most administrators in the 458 scliools teaching no conscr\'alion 
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were indifferent to the situation. The minority who were con- 
cerned reported no plans for improvement, and still fewer sug- 
gested any need for assistance. In the 566 schools teaching some 
conservation, administrators were definitely divided as to the ade- 
quacy of teacliing, yet most had no plans for improvement. At 
least half, however, were interested in obtaining some assistance 
to that end, especially assistance in die form of teaching aids and 
curricular improvements. The Teachers’ College group, already 
the leading type of school in conservation teaching, was most eager 
to obtain assistance for further improvement. 

Teacher Evaluation of Conservation Education Programs 

In the analysis of teacher evaluations the Land-Grant and Large 
Universities were included as a type group, and the Special Schools 
were dropped as a separate group because of small numbers, al- 
though they were included in the All Teachers distribution. Data 
for this section were obtained from Questions 22 and 23 of the 
teacher questionnaire (see Appendix). 

Appraisal of School Conservation Education Program 

As a first step in giving an appraisal of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of cunent conservation programs at their s(3iools, teachers 
were asked to make an over-all judgment along a scale of excellent 
to poor (Question 22, '‘What is your appraisal of conservation edu- 
cation in your institution?”). 

Table 60 shows that nearly 60 per cent of the teachers made 
such a general appraisal of school programs and that the frequency 


TABLE 60 

Teacher Appraisal of Conservation Phocrams, by Type or School 


Percentage of Teachers Reporting 

Appraisal Category 

All 

Teachers 

I 

Land-Grant 
and Large 
Universities 

II 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

III 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

iv 

Junior 

Colleges 

(A) Excellent, goo<l 

26 

27 



21 

(B) Fair, variable 

S3 

45 



36 

(C) Poor, insufficient 

41 

28 

53 

48 

43 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number responding 

351 

110 



61 

Percentage responding 

58 

60 

59 

44 

61 
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distribution was similar for all type groups, except for a relatively 
low response from the Teachers* Colleges. Respondents from the 
Land-Grant and Large Universities were apparently best satisfied 
with the conservation teaching in their respective institutions. Those 
in the Teachers* Colleges were next; although nearly half of them 
were definitely dissatisfied, by far the largest proportion (39 per 
cent) in any group believed the teaching to be good or excellent. 
Respondents from the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities 
were least satisfied, with more than half expressing dissatisfaction, 
and only 17 per cent judging the work to be good or excellent. 

Analysis of these responses was pursued further by relating 
them to certain other factors of possible significance. The results 
are reported herewith. 

Size of School Enrollment. The proportion of teachers apprais- 
ing conservation education in their institutions as good to excellent 
did not bear a close or consistent relationship to school enrollment. 
The smallest proportion (10 per cent) was found in schools enroll- 
ing fewer than 500 students, the category which also contained the 
highest proportion (34 per cent) of teachers rating conservation in 
their schools as poor or insufficient The percentage of respondents in 
the Poor, Insufficient category did vary directly by size of school, 
dropping as low as 18 per cent among the schools with enrollments 
of 2,500 or over, though there were irregular intervals between 
enrollment categories. In the Fair, Variable category, the percent- 
ages were about the same for all enrollment groups, except 2,500 
and over, which had a definitely higher percentage than tlie otlier 
groups and was the only group higher than the All Teachers aver- 
age. Levels of response to tlie question were somewhat higher in 
the smaller schools than in the larger ones. 

Religious Affiliation of School. Teachers in Protestant-affiliated 
and Catholic-affiliated schools were much less satisfied with con- 
servation education in their institutions than were teachers in 
scliools having no religious affiliation. Only 4 per cent of each of 
these affiliated groups judged tlie conservation teacliing in their 
respective institutions to be good or excellent, whereas 16 per cent 
of the teachers in nonalfiliated institutions gave this response. 
Furthermore, two fifths of the teachers from Protestant-affiliated 
schools reported tlieir conservation programs as poor or insufficient, 
whereas only one fourth of the teachers from Catliolic-affiliated 
schools so reported. However, a much higher proportion of the 
latter failed to respond to the question. In tlie nonaffiliatcd scliools. 
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only one fifth of the teachers reported the conservation work of 
their institutions to be poor or insufficient. 

Major Source of School Funds. Of the teachers returning the 
questionnaire, 31 per cent were in privately supported institution's, 
while 68 per cent were in those publicly supported. However, the 
percentage of response to the appraisal question was almost me 
same (Private 43 per cent, Public 42 per cent). Teachers reporting 
from the Private group showed considerably more dissatisfaction 
with conservation in their institutions than did those in the Public 
group. Thus, only 9 per cent of the teachers in privately supported 
institutions considered the conservation work in their respective 
institutions as good to excellent, as compared with 16 per cent m 
publicly supported schools. Conversely, 83 per cent of those in 
private institutions felt conservation education to be poor or insuf- 
ficient, as contrasted with only 20 per cent in Public schools. The 
Fair, Variable category of responses accounted for 15 per cent of 
the respondents in Private and 22 per cent in Public schools. 

The combined results of the three preceding cross-tabulations 
indicate that dissatisfaction with school conservation programs was 
greatest in Protestant-affiliated private schools with enrollments of 
less than 500 students, while teacher satisfaction was greatest in 
unaffiliated public schools with enrollments of over 500 students. 

In addition to the school structural variables, teacher appraisal 
was also analyzed according to several teacher-attitude variables 
derived from the teacher questionnaire. 

Subject Area of Teacher. Teachers in the more general subject 
areas (Physical Science, Social Science, Natural Science) were the 
least inclined to consider conservation education good to excellent 
in their institutions, and, except for those in Social Science, were 
most inclined to consider it poor or insufficient. Teachers in the 
more specialized areas, particularly Agriculture and Conservation, 
were better satisfied with current programs. Respondents in Geog- 
raphy, previously shown to have a high percentage of concentrated 
courses, had a rather even distribution between high and low 
appraisals, but also showed the lowest percentage of response to 
the question. The proportion of Teachers* College instructors re- 
porting dissatisfaction was considerably higher than the proportion 
registering satisfaction. 

Teacher Interest in Conservation. Teachers with a Strong inter- 
est in conservation were more favorably disposed toward their 
school programs in the subject than were those with Moderate or 
Slight interest. They were also more inclined to offer an appraisal. 
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Resource Outlook of Teacher^ A definite relation existed be- 
tween a teacher’s outlook witli respect to future resource shortages 
and his appraisal of current programs. Teachers who felt that the 
nation faced No Serious Shortages were more likely to be satisfied 
witli tlie conservation program of the institution employing them. 
Most of tliose who felt ^at the future would bring Serious Shortages 
were dissatisfied with tlieir programs. Thus, resource optimism and 
satisfaction witli current resource education were likely to be found 
togetlier, while pessimism and dissatisfaction were most often asso- 
ciated with one another. 

Specific Criticisms. In the matter of specific comments regarding 
the strengths and weaknesses of institutional programs in conserva- 
tion education, the Junior Colleges oifered the fewest. Next came the 
Four-year Colleges and Small Universities. The strength factor 
most frequently cited was the excellence of conservation teaching 
in particular departments. Among the type groups, this response 
was most common from teachers in the Land-Grant and Large 
Universities, and from those in Four-year Colleges and Small Uni- 
versities. It came least often from teachers in the Junior Colleges. 

Only 8 per cent of all teachers specified a well-integrated over-all 
approach as a factor of strength in their institutions. This response 
was most common from the Teachers* Colleges and from the Junior 
Colleges. It was least common from tlie Four-year Colleges and 
Small Universities, Eight per cent of the respondents cited a good 
curriculum and staff as a major strength. Here the percentage of 
responses did not vary much from one type group to another. 

Only 5 per cent of the teachers cited good extension, laboratory, 
or outside activities as a strong feature of the program. None of the 
type group percentages diverged more than one percentage point 
from the mean, except in the case of Teachers’ Colleges, where 8 
per cent of the responses were of this type. 

Teachers in all type groups seemed able to point out weak points 
more easily than strong points in conservation education programs. 
The major criticism appeared to focus on excessive specialization 
within departments and a lack of interdepartmental co-operation. 
This type of weakness was cited by 18 per cent of all teachers. 
Among the type groups, the Land-Grant and Large Universities 
and the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities were near the 
mean in t h i s respect while the Teachers Colleges and Junior Col- 
leges offered this criticism much less often. 

A second criticism, cited by 17 per cent of all teachers, was that 
courses reached too few students, partially because conservation 
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was usually an elective rather than a required subject. ^ The re- 
sponse on this point came most frequently from Teachers’ CoUege 
instructors, a fact of some significance since it appears that these 
colleges already offer more required courses in conservation than 
any of the other types of school under consideration. Junior Col- 
lege teachers seemed much less concerned on this point. They had 
little to say, also, about limited conservation curricula, a point of 
some interest to other types of institution. 

Ten per cent of the teachers cited narrow course treatment as a 
weakness. It was cited most frequently by teachers in the Junior 
Colleges and in the Teachers’ Colleges. Only S per cent mentioned 
insufficient staff or poor staff training as a weakness. This com- 
plaint was most prevalent in Land-Grant and Large Universities (6 
per cent), while none of the respondents in Junior Colleges men- 
tioned it. 

Emphasis on Conservation 

The preceding section has been concerned with teacher appraisal 
of the quality of current institutional programs of conservation 
education. The teachers next were requested to state whether the size 
and scope of the conservation programs at their institutions were 
adequate, or whether they felt that the programs should be ex- 
panded. Specifically, the question was stated as follows: “Is con- 
servation receiving enough emphasis at your institution?” 

In reviewing the answers to this question, it should be remem- 
bered that these teachers were persons who taught some conserva- 
tion and, as their responses showed, possessed at least a moderate 
interest in the subject, almost to a man. Hence, it might be sup- 
posed tliat their responses to the above question would be rather 
uniformly favorable to some expansion of the work. Such was not 
tlie case, however. That considerable interest was shown in the 
question is evidenced by the fad that only 5 per cent of the teachers 
contacted failed to answer this particular question. Nevertheless, 
as may be seen from Table 61, only two thirds (65 per cent) of these 
conservation instructors declared their current programs to be insuf- 
ficient, while nearly one in five (19 per cent) thought them to be 
sufficient. Eleven per cent declared that they did not know. 

By t)'pe of school, the proportion of teachers judging their insti- 
tutional programs to be sufficient varied from 24 per cent among 
Teachers’ College instructors to 15 per cent among those located 
in the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities. Teacliers in the 
Land-Grant and Large Universities ranked slightly above the mean 
(21 per cent) for all teachers, while those located in Junior Colleges 
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TABLE 61 

Emph.\sis on Conseiw action Education in Each School, bv Type of School 


Emphasis Category 


Percentage by Type Group 


All 

Teachers 

I 

Land-Grant 
and Large 
Universities 

11 

4-year 
Colleges 
and Small 
Universities 

III 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

IV 

Junior 

Colleges 

Don’t know 

11 

14 

8 

12 

12 

Sufficient 

19 

21 

15 

24 

16 

Insufficient 

65 

60 

72 

61 

64 

Not specified 

5 

5 

5 

3 

8 


ranked below the mean (16 per cent). It is significant that al- 
though the proportion of teachers judging their institutional pro- 
grams to be insufficient varied little among the Land-Grant and 
Large Universities, the Teachers’ Colleges, and the Junior Colleges, 
a considerably higher proportion (72 per cent) of teachers in the 
Four-year Colleges and Small Universities regarded their programs 
as insufficient. This is in harmony with other data previously pre- 
sented. On the matter of conservation emphasis in schools with 
or without religious affiliation, tliere was the expected difference. 
Teachers in Protestant-affiliated schools were more inclined to 
judge the conservation teaching of their respective institutions as 
insufficient than teachers in the nonaffiliated schools. On the other 
hand, teachers in the Catholic-affiliated schools were less inclined 
to rate tire conservation teaching in their institutions as insufficient 
than teachers in the nonaffiliated schools. The number of Catholic 
school teachers answering this question was small, however. In an 
three cases, more than half of the teachers believed the conservation 


teaching to be insufficient. , 

’With respect to the subject-matter areas represented by e 
teachers, certain variations in response to the question of curricular 
emphasis were noted. Nearly one third of the teachers or 
Science did not answer the question, and more than one m hve o 
the teachers in the fields of Physical Science and Agnculture also 
made no response. All other teaching fields represented 
in considerably higher proportion. From 14 to 21 per o™ o 
teachers responding, except those teaching in the c o 
vation itself, believed the current programs in V ' 

cation in their respective institutions to be su oien . nirrcnt 
teachers in the field of conservation, one third thought their 
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programs were sufficiently developed. The modal reaction, how- 
ever, was that current teaching programs were insufficiently devel- 
oped. From 53 to 70 per cent of the teachers so responded, the 
variation being associated with their field of interest. 

Teacher Suggestions for Improvement 

In response to a request for suggestions bearing upon the im- 
provement of the conservation education programs of the institu- 
tions represented, a large number of specific remedies were proposed 
by 57 per cent of the teacher-respondents. The most frequent of 
these suggestions, offered by 18 per cent of the teachers, was im- 
provement of existing courses and attainment of better interdepart- 
mental co-operation. This type of improvement was mentioned 
most frequently by teachers in the Teachers’ Colleges (23 per cent) 
and least frequently by those in Land-Grant and Large Universities 
( 16 per cent) . Eleven per cent of all teachers suggested each of the 
following types of improvement: (1) new courses and programs in 
conservation, (2) required conservation courses, and (3) better 
training and awareness of conservation among teachers. Among 
the type groups, respondents in Land-Grant and Large Universities 
showed the greatest interest in new courses and programs (14 per 
cent) , while those in Junior Colleges and Teachers’ Colleges showed 
less interest (8 and 9 per cent, respectively). Advocates of re- 
quired conservation courses were strongest in Teachers’ Colleges 
(17 per cent) and weakest in Junior Colleges (5 per cent). Ten to 
12 per cent in each type group advocated better training and con- 
servation awareness or teachers. Six per cent of all teachers cited 
increased publicity and student interest as desirable improvements. 

There is a considerable correspondence between the suggestions 
for improvement listed here and the weaknesses previously outlined. 
Thus the excessive specialization by departments and lack of in- 
tegration reported under “weaknesses” would be corrected by the 
most often suggested improvement” cited above. Likewise, the 
elective weakness of conservation would be remedied by the pro- 
posal to make conservation a compulsory subject. However, among 
the type groups there was often a lack of relationship between 
ascribed wealoiesses and suggested improvements. For example. 
Junior College teachers offered practically no criticism of staff 
training in conservation subjects, yet increased training and con- 
servation awareness among teachers ranked second in the list of 
suggested improvements^ offered by this group. Another instance 
is found in the Teachers College group, where lack of integration 
was not especially prominent as an ascribed weakness, although 
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greater integration was emphasized strongly as a suggested im- 
provement. The reverse of Hiis was true for Land-Grant and Large 
Universities teachers, whose concern about excessive departmental 
specialization seemed relatively stronger than their desire to coun- 
teract it. However, despite these inconsistencies within particular 
type groups, the kinds of criticism bore a recognizable relationship 
to the improvement measures suggested. The proportion of teachers 
responding, by type group, held fairly constant for both criticisms 
and suggested improvements. 

When the teachers addressed themselves to the question con- 
cerning what an outside agency with resources and an interest in 
promoting more and better conservation teaching could do to help, 
a considerable majority offered one or more suggestions. This 
question served in some measure to separate suggestions for im- 
provement that must, or might well be, put in operation by the 
college itself from those remedies which were thought to go beyond 
the resources of the local institution. 

One fifth to one fourth of the teachers, according to the type 
group, made no suggestions that they felt might need outside as- 
sistance for realization. Those who offered such suggestions most 
frequently mentioned Visual Aids. This category came particularly 
frequently from Junior College teachers, receiving 37 per cent of all 
mentions, and least frequently from teachers in Land-Grant and 
Large Universities, where it received but 15 per cent of all men- 
tions. The addition of more Courses and Workshops, a measure 
presumably expected to require additions to the teaching staff, re- 
ceived 15 per cent of all mentions, the highest percentage coming 
from Teachers* Colleges (29 per cent), and the lowest percentage 
from the Land-Grant and Large Universities (7 per cent). A need 
for more Conservation Literature received most frequent mention by 
teachers in Junior Colleges (22 per cent), and least frequent men- 
tion by those in the Land-Grant and Large Universities (8 per 
cent). Lecturers and visiting experts as assistance were cited with 
about the same degree of frequency in all type groups. Assistance 
simply in terms of Funds was mentioned most frequently by teachers 
in Four-year Colleges and Small Universities (16 per cent), and 
least frequently by those in Junior Colleges (3 per cent). Research 
Support and Scholarships came most often from Land-Grant and 
Large Universities, about one in six, and least often from Junior 
Colleges. 

On the basis of school enrollment some variation also occurred. 
Teachers in schools witli fewer than 500 students enrolled offered 
suggestions for assistance similar to tliose tliat were suggested by 
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teachers in Junior Colleges. Teachers in schools with enrollments 
of 2,500 or more offered suggestions for assistance similar to those 
emanating from the Land-Grant and Large Universities. These and 
other comparisons lead to the inference ^at teacher suggestions for 
outside assistance with conservation teaching programs varied some- 
what according to the type of institution that the respondent repre- 
sented. 

Stn^IMARY 

The analysis presented in this chapter indicates that the teacher 
respondents were decidedly critical of current conservation pro- 
grams in their schools. The main focus of their criticism was the 
lack of co-ordination among the departments teaching conservation. 
Whether this tendency toward department autonomy was due to 
professional or to administrative considerations was not determined. 
It was present in all types of schools, though least in evidence in 
the Junior Colleges. It may be noted that while lack of integration 
was the most frequent criticism, the excellence of conservation 
teaching in particular departments was cited most often as a factor 
of strength. 

Teachers in the Land-Grant and Large Universities were least 
critical of school programs, while those in Four-year Colleges and 
Small Universities were most critical. The Teachers" College group 
was the one that felt most keenly that the elective nature of con- 
se^ation education is a major weakness of current programs. Yet. 
this was tlie group that possessed the most experience with required 
courses. Apparently these teachers felt that this trend toward com- 
pulsory work in conservation should be extended. Junior College 
teachers were close to the All Teachers profile for most variables. 
However, these teachers mentioned an integrated and well-balanced 
program of conservation teaching as a strength more frequently 
Uian the occurrence of good teaching in particular departments. 
But regardless of differences among type groups, tlie problems of 
securing better co-ordination of conservation education work within 
the school seemed to be the chief concern of teachers. 

The kinds of outside assistance desired appeared to mirror the 
more prominent activities of the type groups of schools. Although, 
as a suggestion for assistance. Visual Aids prevailed in the All 
Teachers distribution, it was much less important among the sug- 
gestions offered by te.ichcrs in the Land-Grant and Large Univer- 
sities. In these schools, Research Support and Scholarships were 
the tj’pcs of assistance most desired. It has been noted tliat these 
schools are more committed to research functions than any of the 
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Other school types. Teachers’ Colleges have been shown to have 
the largest proportionate number of concentrated conservation 
courses of any school type, yet teachers in this group ranked More 
Courses as tlie type of outside assistance most desired. The fore- 
going facts suggest tliat an elaboration of existing strengths rather 
tlian the elimination of known weaknesses was the main objective 
of many teachers. 

Only to a limited extent was it possible to compare the evalua- 
tions of conservation teaching programs made by the school ad- 
ministrators with the evaluations made by the teachers from the 
same schools. Administrative evaluations were not obtained from 
the Land-Grant and Large Universities, and the questions answered 
by administrators and teachers in other types of institution were not 
identical. However, certain similarities and differences may be 
pointed out. In the first place conservation teachers in the Four- 
year Colleges and Small Universities were definitely more critical 
of their school programs in conservation education than were the 
administrative respondents in the same institutions. To a lesser de- 
gree, the teachers were more critical in the Teachers* Colleges. The 
evaluations of the two groups were nearly equal in the Junior 
Colleges. 

Teachers and administrators differed most in their evaluations 
in the small schools, and the difference between the two groups 
decreased as the size of the school increased. 

Teachers’ evaluations of conservation teaching programs were 
definitely lower than those of their administrators in schools with ' 
religious affiliation. In nonaffiliated schools these evaluations were 
rather similar. In the same way, teachers in privately supported 
schools were more critical than their administrators, but in publicly 
supported schools there was little difference between teacher and 
administrator evaluations. 

When teacher suggestions for outside assistance were compared 
with similar suggestions offered by administrators, certain differ- 
ences were noted. In the first place, a higher proportion of teachers 
answered the question than of administrative officers in the same in- 
stitutions. In the second place, teachers emphasized financial aid 
more, while administrators placed more emphasis upon assistance 
with personnel and administrative problems. (This latter, of course, 
involved finances to some degree.) However, both administrators 
and teachers placed primary emphasis upon the need for assistance 
with teaching aids and curricula. All other considerations were 
secondary. 
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Variations occurred among both teacher and administrator sug- 
gestions when considered from the standpoint of type of institutions 
represented. Although both teachers and administrators in all types 
of school were primarily interested in obtaining assistance with 
teaching aids and cuniciJar problems, teachers were more emphatic 
than administrators in expressing this need. This was true of all 
teachers except those in the Land-Grant and Large Universities, 
who were about equally concerned with getting funds. They 
wanted money to do research with the facilities already at hand. 
Other types of school were more interested in obtaining facilities 
and adding new courses to the curriculum. Teachers in the Junior 
Colleges, most of all, were interested in obtaining facilities and per- 
sonnel, and in adding new courses. 

By and large, the patterns of suggestions for outside assistance by 
teachers and administrators were similar within the same type of 
institutional group, though with differences in emphasis. Although 
both agreed that their first need was for assistance with teaching 
aids and curricular problems, teachers placed their second empha- 
sis upon financial assistance per se, while administrators emphasized 
personnel and administrative needs, a category which included 
financial problems only indirectly, if at all. 
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Purpose and Procedure 

In Chapter 5, an analysis of the programs of conservation educa- 
tion of 1,116 colleges and universities was presented. These included 
1,024 colleges and small universities in which the analysis was 
based upon the data supplied by college administrators in the re- 
spective institutions. Also included was a group of 92 institutions 
composed of land-grant colleges and universities plus some large 
nonland-grant universities. The data for this group were supplied 
by the institutional catalogues. 

The conservation education programs of these colleges and uni- 
versities were analyzed with respect to tlieir internal characteris- 
tics, against a background of such factors as type of school, geo- 
graphic location, size of place where located, source of funds, size 
of enrollment, and other similar characteristics. The results provide 
a good basis for understanding the variability of these programs 
among the institutions of higher learning in the United States. 
However, such a presentation necessarily fragments the various in- 
stitutions involved in the analysis so that an integrated view of their 
functioning at any particular level of performance is not readily 
obtainable. This chapter presents a more integrated view of the 
institutions now teaching courses in conservation. 

To divide these institutions into groups oflFering similar pro- 
grams in conservation education, it is necessary first to distinguish 
certain levels of performance, in order to segregate schools function- 
ing at a relatively high level from those functioning at a relatively 
low level in conservation education. In order to do tiiis, the answers 
to Questions 6-13 of the administrative questionnaire were used.* 
These questions asked; what aspects of conservation were taught, 

^ Since this questionnaire was not sent to the land-grant and other large universi- 
ties, they were not included in the analysis prwented in this chapter. 
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and in what departments or subject-matter areas; whether a major 
or special degree in conservation was offered; how conservation 
education was organized into courses; what was tlie number of per- 
sons teacliing conservation, and the number with special training 
for the job; what tj'pes of teaching aids were used; whether exten- 
sion courses in conservation education were offered; and whether 
the institutional library was adequate for conservation teaching. 

In terms of these data the 1,024 colleges and universities answer- 
ing tlie administrative questionnaire were already differentiated into 
three groups, namely, those professing to no program in conserva- 
tion education (458 in number), those offering such a program but 
failing to answer fully all eight of the questions involved in the 
differentiation procedure (176), and those offering a program in 
conservation education which also returned full answers to all the 
questions above (390). 

The general characteristics of those schools which offered no 
work in conservation education were set forth in Chapter 5. Since by 
virtually any system of classification based on performance they 
would be grouped together in the zero class, they will not be dis- 
cussed here. By a series of tests, it was noted that in some respects 
tlie group of 176 institutions that did not fully answer Questions 
6-13 appeared to be markedly different from the group of 390 insti- 
tutions that did so. To a much higher degree this group was com- 
posed of privately supported schooU with enrollments of fewer than 
500 students. Also, the high proportion of returns in which one or 
more questions was not answered, or answered with a “Don't 
know, suggested that the data supplied might not be sufficiently 
reliable for the purpose at hand. Consequently, this group was 
abandoned, and attention was centered entirely upon the 390 insti- 
tutions giving complete returns. 

With the data supplied by these 390 institutions, it would have 
been possible to develop a statistical index and apply it to all the 
schools, giving each of them a rating on a continuum of 0 to 100. 
However, the authors felt that the available data did not justify 
such refinement, and furthermore, in view of the purpose at hand, 
the amount of effort required ^vas scarcely justified. The range of 
performance expressed in terms of the answers to Questions 6-13 
was such that a person well informed concerning programs in con- 
servation could upon inspection of the schedules sort them into 
three (or perhaps four) groups appro.ximately exemplifying different 
levels of performance. However, several trials of this sort made it 
evident tliat since eight questions were involved in the judgment, 
successive trials by Uie same person involved some error. Conse- 
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quently, five persons representing as many difiFerent subject-matter 
fields," each long familiar with programs of conservation educa- 
tion, were asked independently to rank the eight questions in the 
order of what they considered their relative importance in differ- 
entiating conservation programs. These rankings, which were highly 
intercorrelated, were used to develop differential weights for each 
of the 8 questions used in the differentiation process. After adjust- 
ing the weights to a scale, 0 to 100, the 390 institutions were scored 
for the 8 questions involved and a summary score for each institu- 
tion was obtained. The 390 institutions consisted of 197 four-year 
colleges and universities, 85 teachers’ colleges, and 108 junior 
colleges. 

Since the “score” marks tlius obtained are based upon nothing 
more than the administrative data supplied by the questionnaire,® any 
inference that the individual scores tend to place each institution 
reliably in a 0 to 100 continuum would not be justified. Many more 
data concerning each institution would be necessary for such a rank- 
ing. However, the authors believe that for creating three subgroups 
among the 390 institutions in order to study certain limited cdiarac- 
teristics, the procedure is justifiable. 

When completed, the numerical scores of the 390 institutions 
ranged from 11 to 79 with a median of 36.7. Four-year colleges 
and small universities had scores ranging from 11 to 79 with a 
median of 34.9. Teachers’ college scores ranged from 15 to 78 with 
a median of 44.8, and the junior college scores from 11 to 58 with a 
median of 43.0. Thus, the range of scores for the two types of 
four-year colleges were very similar, but that of the junior colleges 
was much narrower, as might be expected (see Table 62). 

As previously stated, visits to a number of the institutions for 
checking the accuracy of the questionnaire retiurns showed them 
to be substantially correct as far as they went. It appeared from 
these interviews, however, that if the questionnaire had been more 
extensive, the differentiation would probably have been wider, 
though not necessarily different as to relative placements. This state- 
ment is based on the conclusion that, on the questionnaire, the 
position of the schools with the better programs tended to be 
understated while tliat of the schools with the poorer programs 
tended to be overstated. Thus, the distance between them is 

- One was a forester, one a zoologist and wildlife specialist, one a geographer, one 
an economist, and one a sociologist. 

3 These data ^^'e^e assumed to be substantially correct. Subsequent visits to several 
of the schools involved, at which time the returned schedules were checked for 
accuracy, suggest that the assumption was justified. 
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TABLE 62 

Distribution of Schools by Score, by Type of School 





Four-Year 

Teachers’ 

Tunior 



Total 


Colleges 

Colleges 

Colleges 



Per 


Per 


Per 


Per 

Score 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Total 

390 

100 

197 

100 

85 

100 

108 

100 

10-19 

34 

9 

19 

10 

S 

4 

12 

11 

20-29 

85 

22 

52 

26 

7 

8 

26 

24 

30-39 

112 

29 

55 

28 

18 

21 

39 

36 

40-49 

86 

22 

37 

19 

80 

35 

19 

18 

50-59 

57 

14 

27 

14 

18 

21 

12 

11 

60-69 

9 

2 

3 

1 

6 

7 



VO and over 

7 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

- 

- 

Under 30 

119 

30 

71 

36 

10 

12 

38 

35 

30-49 

198 

51 

92 

47 

48 

56 

53 

54 

50 and over 

73 

19 

34 

17 

27 

32 

12 

11 

Median 

36,7 

- 

34.9 

- 

44.8 

- 

34.0 

- 


perhaps greater than the distribution in Table 62 indicates. How- 
ever, on a scale of 0 to 100 the differentiation could not have been 
widened as much as 30 points, since none could be scored zero, and 
probably none would be scored 100. 

For the analysis under discussion here, the distribution of scores 
was broken into three parts. Because of the nature of the dis- 
tribution and the manner in which it was to be used, it seemed 
better to place the cutting points at certain breaks in the series 
rather than to employ the more formal technique of dividing it into 
terciles or quartiles. As may be seen in Table 62, 51 per cent of the 
^ fhe range 30-39. These were labeled “Medium.” 

Ihe 30 per cent faUing below 30 were called “Low,” and the 19 per 
cent whose scores were 50 or above were labeled “High.” From 
lere on, t ese categories will be used in the analysis. 

n succeeding pages occur, first, an analysis of the relation of 
tire component parts of the scoring device to the total institutional 
score, second, the relation of the total score to certain institutional 
backgrounds; and third, a presentation of certain qualitative data 
bearing upon the outlook for improving the programs of conserva- 
tion education at these different levels of development. Finally, 
there is a brief description of the drief characteristics of each of 
the three score groups. Low, Medium, and High. 
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PER CENT 



Relation of Component Parts to Institutional Score 

By slio\ving how the proportion of schools scoring Low, Medium, 
and High changes as the component under analysis changes, it will 
be shown in this section how each of the eight components used to 
make up the total institutional score is related to that score. 

Aspects of Conservation Taught 

Of die nine specific aspects of conservation reported by the 390 
institutions scored, soils, offered by 68 per cent of all schools, ranked 
first in number of schools giving it attention. It was closely followed 
in frequency by minerals, water, forests, wildlife, and ecology. 
Oceanography and range management were offered by only 20 per 
cent and 17 per cent of the schools respectively (see Table 63). 
This Order of frequency differs a bit from that in Chapter 3, which 
was based upon all 566 schools teaching some conservation, but the 
deviation is slight. 

Tile institutional scores were related to the offering of specific 
aspects of conservation, in the sense of being somewhat correlated 
with the preferential list, indicated in Table 63. If a school offers 
only one aspect of conservation, it is likely to be soils or minerals, 
except among the Teachers* Colleges, where it is likely to be min- 
erals or water. Following the usual first aspect come water and 
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TABLE 62 


Distribution of Schools by Score, by Type of School 





Four-Year 

Teachers’ 

Junior 



Total 


Colleges 

Colleges 

Colleges 



Per 


Pet 


Per 


Per 

Score 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Total 

390 

100 

197 

100 

85 

100 

108 

100 

10-19 

34 

9 

19 

10 

3 

4 

12 

11 

20-29 

85 

22 

52 

26 

7 

8 

26 

24 

30-39 

112 

29 

55 

28 

18 

21 

39 

36 

40-49 

86 

22 

37 

19 

80 

35 

19 

18 

50-59 

57 

14 

27 

14 

18 

21 

12 

11 

60-69 

9 

2 

3 

1 

6 

7 

_ 

— 

VUand over 

7 

2 

4 

2 

S 

4 

“ 

- 

Under 30 

119 

30 

71 

36 

10 

12 

88 

35 

30-49 

198 

51 

92 

47 

48 

56 

58 

54 

5U and over 

73 

19 

34 

17 

27 

32 

12 

11 

Median 

36.7 

- 

34.9 

- 

44.8 

- 

54.0 

- 


perhaps greater than the distribution in Table 62 indicates. How- 
ever, on a scale of 0 to 100 the differentiation could not have been 
widened as much as 30 points, since none could be scored zero, and 
probably none would be scored 100. 

For the analysis under discussion here, the distribution of scores 
was broken into three parts. Because of the nature of the dis- 
tribution and the manner in which it was to be used, it seemed 
better to place the cutting points at certain breaks in the series 
ratlier than to employ the more formal technique of dividing it into 
terciles or quartiles. As may be seen in Table 62, 51 per cent of the 
scores fell within the range 30-39. These were labeled “Medium. 
The 30 per cent falling below 30 were called “Low,” and the 19 per 
cent whose scores were 50 or above were labeled “High.” From 
here on. these categories will be used in the analysis. 

On succeeding pages occur, first, an analysis of the relation of 
tlie component parts of the scoring device to the total institutional 
score; second, tlie relation of the total score to certain institutional 
backgrounds; and third, a presentation of certain qualitative data 
bearing upon the outlook for improving the programs of conserva- 
tion education at these different levels of development. Finally, 
there is a brief description of the diief characteristics of each of 
the three score groups. Low, Medium, and High. 
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Figure 7. Percentage of schools in each score group, by type of school. 


Relation of Component Farts to Institutional Score 

By showing how the j^roportion of schools scoring Low, Medium, 
and High changes as the component under analysis changes, it will 
be shown in this section how each of the eight components used to 
make up the total institutional score is related to that score. 


Aspects of Conservation Taught 

Of the nine specific aspects of conservation reported by tlie 390 
institutions scored, soils, offered by 68 per cent of all schools, ranked 
first in number of schools giving it attention. It was closely followed 
in frequency by minerals, water, forests, svildlife, and ecology. 
Oceanonaphy and range management were offered by only 20 per 
cent and 17 per cent of the schools respectively (see Table 63). 
This order of frequency differs a bit from tliat in Chapter 3, which 
was based upon all 566 schools Icacliing some conservation, but Uie 
deviation is slight. , „ 

The institutional scores were related to tlio offering of specific 
aspects of conscn'ation, in the sense of being somewhat correlated 
with the preferential list, indicated in Table 63. If a school offers 
only one aspect of consenalion it is likely to be soils or minerals. 
e.rccpt among tlie Teachers Colleges, where it is ppely to be min- 
erals or water. Following the usual first aspect come water and 
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TABLE 63 

Schools Classified by Number and Percentage Teaching Specified Aspects of 
Conservation, by Type of School 


Aspect of 
Conser- 
vation 
Taught 

Total 


Four-year 

Colleges 

Teachers' 

Colleges 

Junior 

Colleges 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Number Cent 

Total 

390 

100 

197 

100 

85 

100 

108 

100 

Soils 

267 

68 

136 

69 

58 

68 

73 

63 

Minerals 

258 

66 

136 

69 

65 

76 

57 

53 

Water 

238 

61 

108 

55 

62 

73 

68 

63 

Forests 

222 

57 

100 

51 

56 

66 

66 

61 

Wildlife 

216 

55 

104 

53 

58 

68 

54 

50 

Ecology 

158 

41 

89 

45 

45 

53 

24 

22 

Recreation 

118 

30 

58 

29 

31 

36 

29 

27 

Oceanography 78 
Range man- 

20 

65 

33 

8 

9 

5 

5 

agement 

60 

17 

30 

15 

15 

18 

21 

19 

Other 

101 

26 

89 

45 

9 

11 

3 

3 

Mean 

4.4 

- 

4.7 

- 

4.3 

- 

3.7 

- 


forests. Of the nine aspects listed, the least likely to be given are 
oceanography and range management. This, of course, represents 
the average for all types of schools and may not be rigidly applied 
to a particular type of school or in a specific regional area. It does 
suggest, however, that the schools wim but one or two teachers of 
conservation are likely to be found teaching some combination of 
soils, minerals, water, and forests, the first four subjects in the 
preferential list. 

With these relationships in mind it is not surprising to find that 
tlie institutional scores tend to rise as one goes down the preferen- 
tial list of conservation aspects taught. Thus, schools teaching 
soils, minerals, and water are likely to score lower than those teach- 
ing recreation, oceanography, and range management. The reason 
is that of those institutions teaching soils, minerals, and water a 
fairly high proportion is likely to be teaching nothing else, while 
only those institutions with a fairly ambitious conservation educa- 
tion program are likely to be found offering oceanography and 
range management, unless they happen to be located in an area 
where it is strategic to offer these topics at an early stage in the 
development of their program. 

The total number of aspects of conservation taught is also related 
to score. The number of different conservation aspects offered in 
the curriculum bears some direct relation to the number of teachers 
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teaching the subject. (The number of teachers of conservation is 
in turn directly related to the size of the school, measured in terms 
of enrollment. This does not mean, however, that all large sehools 
offer a program in conservation education. And furthermore, 
since the number of aspects taught represents a differential com- 
ponent of the scoring device, it may be expected to be positively 
correlated with the total institutional score (see Table 64). Institu- 


TABLE 64 

Schools Classified by Numbeh of Consebvation Aspects Taught, and by 
Percentage Distribution of Scores* 


Number 

of 

Aspects 

Taught 

Total 

Total 

Low Score 

Medium Score 

High Score 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

390 

100 

390 

100 

119 

30 

198 

51 

73 

19 


S3 

7 

33 

100 

23 

70 

9 

27 

1 

3 

Two 

33 

8 

33 

100 

24 

73 

9 

27 

0 

_ 

Three 

29 

7 

29 

100 

12 

41 

17 

59 

0 

_ 

Four 

45 

12 

45 

100 

16 

36 

25 

55 

4 

0 

Five 

64 

16 

64 

100 

19 

30 

38 

59 

7 

11 


89 

23 

89 

100 

19 

21 

57 

64 

13 

15 


49 

13 

49 

100 

4 

8 

26 

53 

19 

89 


36 

9 

36 

100 

1 

3 

12 

33 

23 

64 


12 

3 

12 

100 

1 

8 

5 

42 

6 

50 


See explanation of the scoring method, earlier in this chapter. 


tions teaching but one, two, or three aspects of conservation placed 
3 per cent in the High score group and 62 per cent in the Low 
score group. On the other hand, schools teaching 7 to 9 aspects of 
conservation placed 49 per cent in the High score group and only 
6 per cent in the Low score group. 


Subject-Matter Fields Im'OLVED 

The number of subject-matter fields, teaching fields, or fields of 
learning involved in the teaching of conservation among tlie colleges 
and universities surveyed has been set fortli, for all schools surveyed, 
in Chapter 5. The order of importance, in the sense of frequency 
of involvement, listed there, holds also for tlie 390 institutions scored. 
In descending order of frequencj', it is (1) natural science, (2) 
physical science, (3) geography, (4) social science, (5) agricultural 
^ience, (6) physical education, (7) education, and (8) business. 
These subj'cct-matter areas may or may not be identical with depart- 
oicnts. Among tlie scliools under consideration, there were many 
more departments than subject areas. 
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With respect to score, this same order of teaching-field involve- 
ment held substantially for all three score groups, i.e.. Low, Medium, 
and High. The only variations were that (1) among the Teachers 
Colleges, education changed places with agricultural science in all 
three score groups; in the Low score group education stood in fourth 
place, above geography; (2) among Qie Junior Colleges, where edu- 
cation and geography as teaching areas are less common than among 
the Four-year institutions, the social science and agricultural science 
fields tended to rank next after natural and physical science. 

Special Degree in Conservation 

Only 7 of the 390 institutions scored offered a special degree in 
conservation. Two of these were among the Four-year Colleges; 
2 were Teachers’ Colleges, and 3 were Junior Colleges. Those in 
the first group scored High; one of the two Teachers’ Colleges 
scored in the High and the other in the Medium group; the three 
Junior Colleges placed two in the High and one in the Medium 
group. Thus, none of the seven schools scored Low. 

Undergraduate Major Offered 

Of the 390 schools scored, 93 per cent offered no undergraduate 
major in conservation, (none offered a minor. ) Of the 27 offering a 
major, 2 scored Low, 10 scored Medium, and 15 scored High. 
Hence, it is clear that only the relatively high-scoring schools 
offered an undergraduate major in conservation. 

The patterns of distribution by score were similar for all three 
types of school. Of the 13 Four-year Colleges and Small Univer- 
sities offering an undergraduate major in conservation, one scored 
in the Low group, 4 in the Medium, and 8 in the High. Of the 6 
Teachers Colleges offering an undergraduate major, 2 scored in the 
Medium group and 4 in the High group. The 8 Junior Colleges 
offering a major placed 4 in the Medium group, 3 in the High 
group, and one in the Low score group. Thus, only one school 
scoring Low offered an undergraduate major in conservation, and 
it was a Junior College. 

Course Organization of Conservation Education 

Among the 390 institutions scored, the most common method of 
presenting tlie subject of conservation was to include it in courses in 
certain more or less related fields, such as physical or biological 
science and geography. Forty-nine per cent of all schools offered 
only such “integrated courses ” while a total of 16 per cent of the 
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institutions offered only special courses in conservation. A total of 
35 per cent offered both special and integrated courses. 

Apparently those schools that integrated conservation into re- 
lated courses were more successful in their programs of conservation 
education than those offering only special courses, since only one 
oi the 63 schools in the latter category scored in the High group, 
as opposed to 19 per cent of all schools, while 7 of them scored in 
the Low group. 

With respect to type of school, it may be noted from Table 65 
that all three types followed the general average closely. That is to 
say, the schools offering conservation through special comses only, 
or integrated courses only, had similar scores, which were relatively 
Low.^ Those institutions offering the work through both special 
and integrated courses scored above the general average. It is 


TABLE 65 

Schools Classified by Type and Specified Methods of Offebinc Conservation, 

AND BY PeHCENTACE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORZS 



Total 





Score 





T 


High 

Per 

Cent 

Type of School Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

All colleges;! 

Total 

Special courses only 
Integrated courses only 
Both special and 
integrated courses 

390 

63 

191 

136 

100 

16 

49 

35 

390 

63 

191 

136 

100 

100 

100 

100 

30 

44 

43 

6 

51 

54 

47 

55 

19 

2 

10 

39 

•^our-Year colleges and 
universities: 

Total 

197 

100 

197 

100 

36 

47 

17 

Special courses nnlv 

36 

18 

36 

100 

50 

47 

3 

Integrated courses only 

87 

44 

87 

100 

52 

40 

8 

13oth special and 
integrated courses 

74 

88 

74 

100 

11 

54 

35 

Teachers’ Colleges: 

Total 

85 

100 

85 

100 

12 

56 

32 

Special courses only 

14 

16 

14 

100 

21 

79 


Integrated courses only 

27 

32 

27 

100 

26 

56 

18 

integrated courses 

44 

52 

44 

100 

— 

50 

50 

lioth special and 










Junior colleges: 


Total 

108 

100 

lOS 

100 

35 

54 

11 

Special courses only 

13 

12 

IS 

100 

5^1 

40 

— 

Integrated courses only 
Both special and 

77 

71 

77 

100 

39 

52 

0 

integrated courses 

18 

17 

18 

100 

0 

07 

27 
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worthy of mention that the Teachers' CoUeges and the Junior 
Colleges ofiFering conservation only through special courses failed 
to place a single school in the High score group. 

Thus, it appears that those institutions %vith the work in con- 
servation organized either in special courses only or in integrated 
courses only tend to have tlie simplest programs. Schools wth the 
work organized in both special and integrated courses are very 
likely to have programs that are considerably more elaborate in 
nature. 

Number of Persons Teaching Conservation 

The number of persons teaching conservation represents a sig- 
nificant datum in any attempt to differentiate educational institu- 
tions with respect to their conservation programs. When taken alone, 
however, it does not represent an adequate index of the scope of the 
institutional program in conservation education, because of the many 
possible methods of organizing and offering the subject in the cur- 
riculum, Special conservation courses may be either extensive or 
intensive in their coverage with respect to the various aspects of the 
subject, such as water, soil, minerals, etc. Also, the subject may be 
offered as an integrated topic in a few or many courses, the major 
objective of which is not education in conservation. Again, the 
number of teachers of conservation may be concentrated in one or 
two subject-matter departments, thereby hmiting the number of 
aspects of conservation covered and consequently the number of 
teachers necessary, or the courses and teachers may be scattered 
throughout a number of departments, thus contributing both to the 
number of teachers and to the variety of conservation aspects 
taught. 

The number of schools with specified numbers of persons teach- 
ing conservation is set forth in Table 66. The median number 
ranged from 2.2 in the Junior Colleges to 3.1 in the Teachers' 
Colleges. The median for all 390 schools was 2.4. SL\ty-three per 
cent of all scliools had one but not more than three teachers of 
conserN’ation; 17 per cent had sL\ or more. The Four-year Colleges 
and Small Universities had virtually the same distribution as all 
schools, but the Teachers’ CoUeges and Junior Colleges differed. 
Of the Teachers Colleges only 49 per cent had one to three teachers, 
and 21 per cent had six or more. On the otlier hand, tlie Junior 
Colleges had 66 per cent with one to three teachers and only 15 per 
cent with sLx or more. Thus, on the average, the Teachers’ Colleges 
employed the largest number of teachers in their programs of con- 
serv’ation education, the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities 
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TABLE 66 

Percentage of Schools ^vI■ra Specified Number of Persons Teaching 
Conservation, by Type of School 


Number of 

Persons Teachine 

Total 


Four-Year 

Colleges 

Teachers’ 

Colleges 

Junior 

Colleges 

Conservation 

Number 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Total 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

390 

100 

100 

100 

100 

67 

17 

19 

10 

18 

93 

24 

23 

19 

SO 

86 

22 

25 

20 

18 

44 

33 

11 

9 

8 

7 

18 

12 

11 

8 

24 

6 

6 

12 

10 

Seven or more 

43 

11 

12 

9 

5 

Median 

- 

2.4 

2.3 

3.1 

2.2 


employed a smaller number, and the Junior Colleges employed the 
fewest of aU. a r ^ 

Clearly, the number of teachers was directly related to the 
score of the institution, for as the number of teachers of conservation 
mCTeased, the score of the institution also tended to increase. 
Schools with only one teacher placed 60 per cent of their number 
in the Low score group and none in the High score group. On the 
other hand, institutions with four or more teachers of conservation 
placed less than 10 per cent of this number in the Low score group 
and 42 per cent in the High score group. These results were 
consistent for all types of school, with moderate variation. The 
Four-year Colleges and Small Universities placed no school having 
less than three teachers of conservation in the High score group, 
nnd the Junior Colleges placed no school with less than four teachers 
in the High score group (see Table 67). 

TEAcinNG Aids 

The most commonly used teaching aids among tlie four inquired 
about were visual aids and field trips. Ninety per cent of the 390 
institutions scored reported using the former and 89 per cent tlie 
latter in teaching their courses in conservation. Special laboratory 
work and visiting lecturers were much less used. Fifty-sU per cent 
of the scliools reported using tlic former, but only 50 per tynt 
^tained visiting lecturers to assist in the teacliing of conserv'.alion. 
Only 1 per cent of tlie schools used none of tlie four aids to tcaclnng. 

The three types of school did not vai>' greatly from Uie general 
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TABLE 67 

Schools Classified by Number of Persons Teachinc Conservation, and by 
Percentage Distribution of Scores* 


Number of Persons 
Teaching Conservation 

Total 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

Number 

Per 

Cent 


Score 


Low 

Per 

Cent 

Medium 

Per 

Cent 

High 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

390 

100 

390 

100 

SO 

51 

19 

One 

67 

17 

67 

100 

60 

40 

0 

Two or three 

179 

46 

179 

100 

38 

54 

8 

Four or five 

77 

20 

77 

100 

g 

57 

34 

Six or over 

67 

17 

67 

lOO 

6 

42 

52 


* See explanation of the scoring method, earlier in chapter. 


average. The Four-year Colleges and Small Universities ran from 
2 to 4 per cent lower than the average for all three types of schools, 
but varied in exactly the same manner in the use of each of the types 
of teadiing aids. Two colleges used none of tliese aids. Teachers* 
Colleges ran considerably higher than the average for all schools. 
In this group 99 per cent used visual aids; 94 per cent used field 
trips; 68 per cent employed special laboratory work, and 65 per cent 
brought visiting lecturers to the classroom. No school was wthout 
one or more of these aids. The Junior Colleges also provided a 
record very close to the general average, being as much as 6 per 
cent low in only one item, namely the use of visiting lecturers. Only 
one Junior CoUege reported using none of these teaching aids. 

The difference between using visual aids and field trips in teach- 
ing conservation was nondiscriminatory in terms of score, as virtu- 
ally the same schools used both. Those schools using special labora- 
tory work and ^’isiting lecturers generally had better developed 
conservation programs and were likely also to use visual aids and 
field trips. They scored distinctly higher than schools not using 
special laboratory and visiting lecturers. This conclusion holds not 
only for the total but for all three types of schools (see Table 68). 

LroriAiiY Adequacy 

For this analysis, the replies to the inquiry about library ade- 
quacy for tile teaching of conservation were tabulated in four 
categories. A few more than half (52 per cent) of the respondents 
judged their libraries to be adequate for the purpose. An additional 
19 per cent gave an affirmative answer with certain conditions 
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TABLE 68 

Schools Classified by Use op Specified Aids to Teachinc Conservation, and by 
Percentage Distribution of Scores 


Teaching Aids Used 

Total 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Low 

Per 

Cent 

Score 

Medium 

Per 

Cent 

High 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

390 

100 

390 

100 

SO 

51 

19 

Visual aids 

350 

90 

350 

100 

27 

53 

20 

Field trips 

347 

89 

347 

100 

26 

54 

20 

Special laboratory 

217 

56 

217 

100 

21 

52 

27 

Visiting lecturers 

194 

50 

194 

100 

15 

56 

29 

None 

4 

1 

4 

100 

50 

50 



attached, such as “Yes, in ceitain respects " More than one fourth 
(27 per cent) stated that their library was not adequate for the 
teaching of conservation, and two per cent admitted they did not 
know. This pattern of replies was followed closely by the Four- 
year Colleges and Small Universities. Among them, the proportion 
giving a negative reply was 30 per cent. In the case of the Teachers' 
Colleges, the proportion returning an unqualified "Yes” rose to 67 
per cent, and the conditional "Yes^ and negative "No” were accord- 
ingly low. Only 15 per cent felt that their libraries were not 
sufficiently equipped for conservation teaching. The responses from 
Junior Colleges followed closely the pattern of all colleges although 
there were relatively fewer conditional replies (see Table 69). 
Based upon score, there was a shaip distinction between the schools 
according to the way they responded to the library inquiry. Schools 
claiming adequate library facilities scored significantly above aver- 


TABLE 69 

Schools Classified dy Reported Adequacy of LmRARv for Conservation 
Teachinc, and dy Percentage Distribution of Scores 


Library Condition 

Total 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Low 

Per 

Cent 

Score 

Medium 

Per 

Cent 

High 

Per 

Cent 


390 

100 

390 

100 

SO 

51 

19 

Adequate 

Adequate, 

203 

52 

203 

100 

10 

5S 

32 

v.ith qualifications 

75 

19 

75 

100 

29 

60 

11 


103 

27 

103 

100 


29 


Condition not 

0 

2 

0 

100 

44 

50 

-* 
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age, and those returning conditional or negative replies scored dis- 
tinctly below the average. Those claiming adequate facilities placed 
32 per cent in the High group and only 10 per cent in the Low. By 
contrast, those denying adequate library facilities placed only one 
per cent in the High group and 70 per cent in the Low. 

There was even greater contrast among the scores of the Four- 
year Colleges and Small Universities as regards library adequacy. 
Those schools reporting adequate library facilities for teaching con- 
servation placed 34 per cent in the High score group and 13 per cent 
in the Low, whereas those colleges reporting inadequate library 
facilities placed none in the High score group and 72 per cent in 
the Low. The Teachers’ Colleges followed the pattern of the gen- 
eral average but on a higher scoring level. The one school reporting 
inadequate library facilities but scoring in the High group was a 
Teachers’ College. This is what might be expected in view of other 
score comparisons. Junior Colleges also followed the general pat- 
tern. In all three types of schook, the group returning a report of 
adequacy with reservations scored intermediate between the group 
reporting adequate facilities and die one reporting inadequate 
facilities. 

Extension Work 

Of the 390 institutions scored, 29 per cent offered some sort of 
conservation education other than that given in the regular courses 
for full-time resident students. Such work took a variety of forms. 
There were evening courses, special summer courses, and short 
courses for professional workers. There were conferences and work- 
shops, extension courses, and correspondence courses; and there 
were combinations of these. 

Of the 113 institutions offering some extension work in con- 
servation, 8 per cent scored Low, 52 per cent Medium, and 40 per 
cent High. The 277 schools offering no extension work in this 
subject placed 40 per cent in the Low group, 50 per cent in the 
Medium, and 10 per cent in the High (see Table 70). 

^ The score placements were consistent for the three types of in- 
stitutions. Among the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities, 
24 per cent offered some extension work and 76 per cent offered 
none. Of the former, 13 per cent scored Low, 49 per cent Medium, 
and 38 per cent High. Of the latter, 43 per cent scored Low, 46 
per cent Medium, and 11 per cent High. 

Tlie Teachers Colleges scored a bit higher. Of the 47 offering 
some extension work in conservation education, 2 per cent soared 
Low, 53 per cent Medium, and 45 per cent High. But of the 38 
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TABLE 70 

Schools Classified by Type and Offer of Extension Work in Conservation 
Education, and by Percentage Distribution of Scores® 





Total 



Score 





Low 

Medium 

High 









Per 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Type of School Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

All colleges: 








Total 

390 

100 

390 

100 

30 

51 

19 

Extension work offered 
No extension work 

113 

29 

113 

100 

8 

52 

40 

offered 

277 

71 

277 

100 

40 

50 

10 

Four-Year Colleges: 








Total 

197 

100 

197 

100 

36 

47 

17 

Extension work offered 
No extension work 

47 

24 

47 

100 

13 

49 

SS 

offered 

150 

76 

150 

100 

43 

48 

11 

Teachers’ Colleges: 








Total 

85 

100 

85 

100 

12 

56 

32 

Extension work offered 
No extension work 

47 

55 

47 

100 

2 

53 

45 

offered 

38 

45 

38 

100 

24 

60 

16 

Junior Colleges: 





35 

54 


Total 

108 

100 

108 

100 

11 

Extension work offered 
No extension work 

19 

18 

19 

100 

10 

58 

32 

offered 

89 

82 

89 

100 

40 

53 

7 


® See explanation of the scoring method, earlier in this chapter. 


schools offering no extension work in this subject, 24 per cent 
scored Low, 61 per cent Medium, and 16 per cent High. 

The Junior Colleges had the smallest proportion (18 per cent) 
offering any extension work in conservation, and of the three types 
of schools they scored lowest. Of the 19 schools offering some 
extension education in conservation, 10 per cent scored Lowj 58 
per cent scored Medium, and 32 per cent scored High, And of the 
89 schools offering no extension work, 40 per cent scored Low, 53 
per cent Medium, and 7 per cent High. 

Thus, we see that the Teachers' Colleges included the high- 
est proportion of schools offering extension education in conser- 
vation, while the Junior Colleges had the lowest. Likewise, the 
Teachers’ Colleges offering extension work scored highest and tlie 
Junior Colleges lowest among those schools offering o.xtension edu- 
cation in tliis subject. So far as scoring is concerned, the contrast 
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between those schools offering extension work and those offering 
none was considerable. In fact, when the scores were characterized 
as Low, Medium, or High, the proportions of the two groups falling 
into each category were almost the reverse of each other. 

Summary Results of Scoring 

In the preceding pages the eight components of the scoring 
device herein used have been examined in relation to the total 
institutional score. The results make it clear that the device not 
only differentiated the institutions scored in terms of their total 
programs of conservation education but also in terms of each of the 
components involved in the scoring device itself. Variation in each 
of the eight components of the device has showed a discernible 
relationship to the total score, which is as it should be, considering 
the techniques used. 

It should, of course, be remembered that the scoring device used 
represents a particular set of values, namely, the values of the five 
experts who contributed to its formulation. Other groups might 
develop a similar device representing a somewhat different com- 
bination of values. However, the authors of this study believe that 
if the device were developed by a similar group of experts and used 
to differentiate the same body of data used in me analysis presented 
here, the results obtained would be highly correlated with the find- 
ings herein presented. 

Relation of Institutional Score to Certain Background Factors 
Geographic Distribution 

As to geographic location, 52 per cent of the 390 institutions 
scored were located in the Northern states, which include both the 
Northeastern and the Norlhcentral groups; 30 per cent were in the 
Southern states, which include both the Southeastern and the 
Southwestern groups; and 18 per cent were in the Western states, 
which include botli the Mountain and the Pacific groups. This dis- 
tribution, which is shown in Table 71, is very close to that of the 
566 institutions teaching conservation (see p. 67). 

Of the 203 schools located in the Northern states, 34 per cent 
scored in the Low group, 50 per cent in the Medium, and 16 per 
cent in the High group. The schools located in the Southern states 
scored slightly better, and those in the Western states decidely 
better. 

These regional differences cannot be fully understood wthout 
giving due consideration to the score variation by type of school. 
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TABLE 71 

Schools Classified by Geographic Location and Type, and by 
Percentage Distribution of Scores® 


Score 


Location and 

Type of School 

Total 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Low 

Per 

Cent 

Meditun 

Per 

Cent 

High 

Per 

Cent 

All Schools: 

Total 

390 

100 

390 

100 

SO 

51 

19 

The North: 

Total 

203 

52 

203 

100 

34 

50 

16 

Four-Year 

105 

27 

105 

100 

45 

44 

11 

Teachers* 

57 

15 

57 

100 

14 

54 

32 

Junior 

41 

10 

41 

100 

36 

59 

5 

The South: 

Total 

117 

30 

117 

100 

31 

50 

19 

Four-Year 

68 

18 

68 

100 

28 

53 

19 

Teachers’ 

20 

5 

20 

100 

5 

60 

85 

Junior 

29 

7 

29 

100 

59 

34 

7 

The West: 

Total 

70 

18 

70 

100 

17 

56 

27 

Four-Year 

24 

6 

24 

100 

21 

42 

37 

Teachers' 

8 

2 

8 

100 

12 

63 

25 

Junior 

38 

10 

88 

100 

16 

63 

21 


® See explanation of scoring method, earlier in this chapter. 


On a national basis the 8S Teachers’ Colleges scored highest, the 
Four-year Colleges second, and the Junior Colleges lowest of the 
three groups. But the three types were not equally distributed 
over the United States; hence, tliis variation in score influenced the 
regional scores when all three types were averaged together. At tlie 
same time, the tliree types of schools varied regionally among tliem- 
selves. Thus, the Four-year Colleges and Universities scored lowest 
in tlie Northern states and highest in the Western states. Tlie 
Teachers’ Colleges scored highest in the South, bv\t there were 
relatively few of tlrem located there. There arc also very few 
Teachers’ Colleges in the Western states. In tlie North, however, 
where Uie Teachers’ Colleges comprised one fourth of all the schools 
scored, their high rating appreciably affected tlie total regional 
average. The Junior Colleges, generally, scored Low in the North- 
ern and Southern states; but in Uic Western states, where they were 
relatively more numerous, tlicy scored nearly as high as tlie Tcacli- 
ers’ Colleges. 
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Thus, we find in the Northern states that the Four-year Colleges 
and Small Universities and the Junior Colleges scored about equally 
low, while the Teachers’ Colleges scored much above thein. In 
the Southern states the Junior Colleges scored very low and the 
Teachers’ Colleges very high with the Four-year Colleges and 
Small Universities about average for the region. In the Western 
states, where the regional average ran well above the national 
average, all three types of schools scored well above the national 
average. 

Size of Place of Location 

With respect to size of place where located, 67 per cent of the 
890 schools scored were located in places of less than 25,000 popu- 
lation; 17 per cent were located in places of 25,000 to 99,999; 9 per 
cent in places of 100,000 to 399,999; and 7 per cent in places of 
400,000 or over (see Table 72). 

TABLE 72 

Schools Classified by Size of Place Where Located, and by 

pERCENTACE DlSTIUBUTION OF SCORES* 


Score 


Population of Place 
Where Located 

Total 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Low 

Per 

Cent 

Medium 

Per 

Cent 

High 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

390 

100 

390 

100 

30 

51 

19 

Under 25,000 

260 

67 

260 

100 

29 

51 

20 

25,000- 99,999 

05 

17 

65 

100 

31 

54 

15 

100.000-399,999 ' 

36 

9 

36 

100 

S3 

47 

20 

400,000 and over 

29 

7 

29 

100 

38 

48 

14 


® See explanation of the scoring method, earlier in this chapter. 

Of those schools located in places of less than 25,000 population, 
29 per cent scored Low, 51 per cent Medium, and 20 per cent High. 
Of those located in places of 25,000 to 99,999, 31 per cent scored 
Low, 54 per cent Medium, and 15 per cent High. Of those located 
in places of 100,000 to 399,999, 33 per cent scored Low, 47 per cent 
Medium, and 20 per cent Hi^. And of those located in places of 
400,000 or over, 38 per cent scored Low, 48 per cent Medium, and 
14 per cent High. 

Thus, it is seen that in terms of score there was some relation 
between the programs in conservation education and the size of 
place where Uie institutions are located. As the size of place in- 
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creases, the proportion of institutions scoring Low tends to increase. 
The apparent tendency is for greater variaWhty among institutions 
located in the larger places with some tendency to skewness toward 
the lower end of the score distribution. 

The distribution of the three types of school by size of place 
varied but little except that the Teachers’ Colleges were more con- 
centrated in the smaller places. The scores of the Four-year Col- 
leges and Small Universities followed the general pattern of the 
total group of 390 schools except for a noticeable concentration in 
the Low score group among fliose located in large metropolitan 
centers. The Teachers’ Colleges had only 10 located in places of 
50,000 or over. Of these, one scored Low, 6 Medium, and 3 High. 
Those located in places under 50,000 population scored consider- 
ably above average for all schools. The Junior Colleges, except for 
9 cases, were located in places of less than 200,000 population. 
None of the 9 scored in the High group. Otherwise, there was scant 
relation of score to size of place where located. 

Sex of Student Body 

Since the great majority of schools scored were coeducational in 
nature, the averages for all schools tended to be dominated by them. 
Hence, the distribution of scores for these schools was almost identi- 
cal wlA that for all schools. The relatively small number of female 
colleges scored placed a higher proportion in the Low group (38 
per cent) and a correspondingly smaller proportion (13 per cent) 
in the High score group. The still smaller number of men’s colleges 
scored placed a considerably higher than average proportion (68 
per cent) in the Medium group and correspondingly lower propor- 
tions in die Low and High groups. 

Size of Student Enbollment 

With respect to enrollment, the entire group of 390 scored in- 
stitutions tended to be dominated by small institutions: 38 per cent 
had fewer than 500 students enrolled, and 60 per cent fewer than 
900 students. Tiventy-two per cent had enrollments of 500 to 899; 

15 per cent of 900 to 1,399; 13 per cent 1,400 to 2,499, and 12 per 
cent 2,500 or more. Only 7 per cent had 4,000 or more students 
enrolled (see Table 73). 

Of the schools ivitli an enrollment of less than 500 students, 44 
per cent scored Low, 49 per cent Medium, and 7 per cent High. Tin’s 
was definitely below average for all schools scored. Scliools enroll- 
ing 500-899 students placed 29 per cent in tlic Low score group. 
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TABLE 73 

Schools Ci-assified by Size of Student Enrollment, and by 
Percentage Distbibution of Scores" 


Score 

Total Total Low Medium High 


Per Per Per Per Per 


Size of Enrollment 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Total 

390 

100 

390 

100 

30 

51 

19 

Under 500 

148 

38 

148 

100 

44 

49 

7 

500- 899 

86 

22 

86 

100 

29 

54 

17 

900-1,399 

60 

15 

60 

100 

23 

52 

25 

1,400-2,499 

49 

13 

49 

100 

10 

51 

39 

2.500-3,999 

21 

5 

21 

100 

29 

57 

14 

4,000 and over 

26 

7 

26 

100 

15 

47 

38 


® See explanation o{ the scoring method, earlier in this chapter. 

54 per cent in the Medium, and 17 per cent in the High group. This 
was approximately average for all schools scored. However, when 
these schools were added to those with smaller enrollments, the dis- 
tribution of scores for all schools with enrollments under 900 was 
still below average for the 390 schools scored. Institutions with en- 
rollments of 900 or over scored considerably above average except 
for the relatively small group with enrollments of 2,500 to 3,999. 
Thus, it is clear that the size of the school measured in terms of stu- 
dent enrollment represents a factor that to a significant degree is 
positively related to the institutional score as used in this study. 
This supports the findings of Chapter 5. 

This conclusion is clearly exemplified by each of the three types 
of institutions included here, namely, the Four-year Colleges and 
Small Universities, tlie Teachers’ Colleges, and the Junior Colleges. 
The only modifying statement that needs to be made is that the 
contrast in scores resulting from variation in enrollment is most 
extreme in the case of the Four-year Colleges and Small Univer- 
sities. In this group, the schools with less than 500 students scored 
approximately 50 per cent below llie average for that group; and 
altliough the scores improved as the size of enrollment increased, 
it was not until the group with enrollments of 1,400-2,499 was 
reached that the scores exceeded the average for tlie group. 

Ciiunai RELATiONSinp 

Sbety-five per cent of the 890 institutions scored claimed no 
church connection. Twcnty-tlirec per cent maintained a Protestant 
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Ficxjue 8. Percentage of schools in eadi score group, by size of school enrollment. 


and 8 per cent a Catholic connection, making 31 per cent wth 
some diurch connection. Four per cent had miscellaneous other 
connections or left the question unanswered. 

When the scores of tliese institutions were viewed from the stand- 
point of their church relationship, the conclusion was clear that the 
extent of conservation teaching in these colleges and universities is 
related to whether or not the institutions are church-connected. Of 
tlie 252 institutions claiming no church connection, 21 per cent 
scored Low, 55 per cent Medium, and 24 per cent High. Of the 
120 institutions claiming churdi connections, 50 per cent scored 
Low, 43 per cent Medium, and 7 per cent High. 

Among the Teachers’ Colleges only four were church-related. 
Three of tliese scored Medium and one High. The Junior Colleges 
offered a better comparison, with IS institutions church-related as 
compared to 85 not. Of tlie former, 72 per cent scored Low and ^ 
per cent Medium. None scored High. Of tlie 8o colleges not church- 
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TABLE 73 

Schools Classified by Size of Student Enrollment, and by 
Percentage Distribution of Scores® 


Size of Enrollment 

Total 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

Per 

Number Cent 

Low 

Per 

Cent 

Score 

Medium 

Per 

Cent 

High 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

390 

100 

390 

100 

30 

51 

19 

Under 500 

148 

38 

148 

100 

44 

49 

7 

500- 899 

86 

22 

86 

100 

29 

54 

17 

900-1,399 

60 

15 

60 

100 

23 

52 

25 

1,400-2,499 

49 

13 

49 

100 

10 

51 

39 

2.500-3.999 

21 

5 

21 

100 

29 

57 

14 

4,000 and over 

26 

7 

26 

100 

15 

47 

38 


* See explanation of the scoring method, earlier in this chapter. 


54 per cent in the Medium, and 17 per cent in the High group. This 
was approximately average for all schools scored. However, when 
these schools were added to those with smaller enrollments, the dis- 
tribution of scores for all schools with enrollments under 900 was 
still below average for the 390 schools scored. Institutions with en- 
rollments of 900 or over scored considerably above average except 
for the relatively small group with enrollments of 2,500 to 3,999. 
Thus, it is clear that the size of the school measured in terms of stu- 
dent enrollment represents a factor that to a significant degree is 
positively related to the institutional score as used in this study. 
This supports the findings of Chapter 5. 

This conclusion is clearly exemplified by each of the three types 
of institutions included here, namely, the Four-year Colleges and 
Small Universities, the Teachers’ Colleges, and the Junior Colleges. 
The only modifying statement that needs to be made is that the 
contrast m scores resulting from variation in enrollment is most 
extreme in the case of the Four-year Colleges and Small Univer- 
sities. In this group, the schools with less than 500 students scored 
appro.ximately 50 per cent below the average for that group; and 
although the scores improved as the size of enrollment increased, 
it was not until the group with enrollments of 1,400-2,499 was 
reached that tlie scores exceeded the average for the group. 

Chubch Relationship 

Sixty-five per cent of the 390 institutions scored claimed no 
church connection. Twenty-three per cent maintained a Protestant 
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58 per cent in the Medium, and 32 per cent in the High. A total of 
99 schools returned a conditional “Yes” to the question. These con- 
ditiona.1 answers ranged through sueh answers as, “Yes, for our type 
of insUtution,” “Yes, for our currieulum,” “Yes, for certain subject 
areas, and Reasonably adequate.” Of these schools, 22 per cent 
scored Low, 60 per cent Medium, and 18 per cent High. Of the 
180 schools answering "No” to the above question, 44 per cent 
scored Low, 42 per cent Medium, and 14 per cent High. The re- 
maining 25 schools were doubtful, rmcertain, or confessed ignor- 
ance. Of these, 36 per cent scored Low, 56 per cent Medium, and 
8 per cent High. 

When the answers were analyzed by type of school, the Four-year 
Colleges followed substantially the same pattern as the total group 
^th both respect to the answers to the above question and to the 
distribution of scores. Twenty-two per cent judged the teaching 
r adequate, and the distribution of the scores 

of these institutions followed closely the distribution of the total 
group. Among the Teachers’ Colleges, 24 per cent judged the teach- 
ing to be adequate, and none of them scored Low. Sixty-five per 
cent scored Medium and 35 per cent High, Among the Junior Col- 
leges, only 20 per cent thought the conservation teaching adequate. 
Twenty-three per cent of these scored Low, 64 per cent Medium, 
and 13 per cent High. 

The above data show that the judgment of the administrators 
who answered the questionnaire was related to the development 
of conservation teaching in the respective institutions as measured 
by the scoring device herein used. Those claiming that the conser- 
vation program was adequate scored h’ghtly in the Low group and 
heavily in the High. Those answering In the negative scored heavily 
in the Low, and lightly in the High group. Those whose judgment 
was uncertain or qualified had intermediate scores. 

The judgment of a group of persons teaching conservation re- 
garding the conservation program at 270 of the 390 institutions 
scored is included in Table 74. These teachers replied to the 
specific question, *Ts conservation receiving enough emphasis at 
your institution?”, on the teacher questionnaire. 

The replies received from teachers at the 270 institutions repre- 
sented showed that the respondents at 17 per cent of the schools 
thought conserv'ation was receiving enough emphasis; at 68 per 
cent of the schools, not enough emphasis; and at 8 per cent of the 
schools the respondents did not Icnow. Those at 7 per cent of tlic 
schools did not answer the question. 
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related, 28 per cent scored Low, 58 per cent Medium, and 14 per 
cent High. 

The church-related Four-year Colleges scored lowest. There were 
98 such colleges; 48 per cent of them scored Low, 45 per cent 
Medium, and 7 per cent High. By contrast, the 86 schools claiming 
no church connection placed 22 per cent in the Low group, 52 per 
cent in the Medium, and 26 per cent in the High group. 

Thus it appears that, for one reason or another, the colleges and 
universities maintaining church connections seem less disposed to 
offer much work in conservation education than those institutions 
claiming no such connections. This finding also supports the find- 
ings of Chapter 5. 

Institutional Outlook 

Adequacy of Cubrent Programs In Conservation Education 

Administrators were requested to render an opinion regarding 
their institutional program of conservation education. Table 74 
shows a tabulation of the replies for the 390 schools scored. 

Of the 390 institutions scored, 22 per cent returned a positive 
*‘Yes” to the question, “Do you believe that the current teacming of 
conservation in your institution is adequate?” In terms of score, the 
institutions so represented placed 10 per cent in the Low Group, 

table 74 

Schools Cxassified by Expivessed Opinion of Administrators and Teachers 
Regardinc ike Adequacy of Conservation Teachinc, 

AND BY Percentage Distribution of Scores* 


Score 


Total Total Low Medium High 


Expressed Opinion Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Administrators: 

Total schools 

890 

100 




51 

19 

Teaching adequate 

86 

22 




58 

32 

Teaching adequate, 
with reser\-ations 

99 

26 

99 



60 

18 

Teaching not adequate 

180 

46 

180 


44 

42 

14 

Uncertain, imspecified 

25 

6 

25 

100 

36 

56 

8 

Teachers: Total schools 

270 

100 

270 


20 

54 

26 

Enough emphasis 

47 

17 

47 


6 

54 

40 

Not enough emphasis 

183 

68 

183 

68 

21 

56 

23 

Uncertain, imspecified 

40 

15 

40 

15 

30 

48 

22 


* See explanation of the scoring method, earlier in this chapter. 
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elude conservation education, or in terms of a personal philosophy 
placing httle stress on conservation education. Still, the work at^e 
schools scoring Low was generally judged to be inadequate, and the 
work judged to be adequate was, in more than 90 per cent of the 
cases, in schools scoring Medium or High. 

The 176 schools not scored because of incomplete schedules re- 
turned opinions regarding the adequacy of their programs in con- 
servation education that were not markedly different from the 390 
schools scored. The most significant difference was in the high 
proportion (18 per cent as compared to 2 per cent) that gave no 
reply. Eighteen per cent thought their programs were adequate. 
Only 33 per cent thought their programs were inadequate as com- 
pared to 46 per cent among the 390 institutions scored. On the 
whole, the respondents from these schools seemed to be less in- 
formed concerning their situation with respect to conservation edu- 
cation than respondents in the group of institutions scored. 

Plans for Expansion 

All but 4 per cent of the 390 schools scored responded to the 
questions regarding the existence of plans for the expansion of con- 
servation teaching. A total of 64 per cent had no such plans, but 
32 per cent had plans (see Table 75). 

Of the 123 schools reporting plans for expansion, 22 per cent 
scored Low, 50 per cent Medium, and 28 per cent High. Of the 
251 schools with no plans for e3q)ansion, 53 per cent scored Low, 

52 per cent Medium, and 15 per cent High. 

As to type of school, it was found that two-thirds of the Four-year 
Colleges and Small Universities had no plans for expansion of con- 
servation teaching, 28 per cent had such plans, and 6 per cent did 
not specify. Of the 55 institutions with plans, 24 per cent scored 
Low, 47 per cent Medium, and 29 per cent High. Of the 130 institu- 
tions with no plans, 39 per cent scored Low, 48 per cent Medium, 
and 13 per cent High. 

Among the Teachers’ Colleges, 60 per cent had no plans for ex- 
pansion, 39 per cent had such plans, and 1 per cent did not specify. 

Of the 33 schools reporting plans, none scored Low, 55 per cent 
scored Medium, and 45 per cent High. Of the 51 schools reporting 
no plans for expansion, 18 per cent scored Low, 58 per cent Medium, 
and 24 per cent High. 

As to the Junior Colleges, 65 per cent had no plans for expanding 
their work in conservation education, 32 per cent had such plans, 
and 3 per cent did not specify. Of the 35 schools reporting plans, 

40 per cent scored Low, 49 per cent Medium, and 11 per cent High. 
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A comparison of the scores of these institutions with the judg- 
ments rendered by the teacher-respondents shows that the 47 
schools at which conservation was said to be receiving enough em- 
phasis placed 6 per cent in the Low group, 54 per cent in the 
Medium, and 40 per cent in the High, On the other hand, the 183 
schools at which conservation was said to be receiving insufficient 
emphasis scored 21 per cent Low, 56 per cent Medium, and 23 per 
cent High. Those institutions at which the teacher-respondent re- 
turned a “Don’t know,” or no reply, scored still lower, i.e., 30 per 
cent Low, 48 per cent Medium, and 22 per cent High. These com- 
parative results were duplicated for all three types of schools, 
namely, the general Four-year Colleges and Small Universities, the 
Teachers’ Colleges, and the Junior Colleges. The results were par- 
ticularly marked in the Teachers' College group, where interest in 
conservation ran highest. Here, all the fifteen institutions said to 
be giving enough emphasis to conservation scored Medium or High. 

The first observation to be drawn from Table 74 is that an over- 
whelming majority of those who responded to the inquiry, both 
administrators and teachers, offered an opinion regarding the ade- 
quacy of conservation education in their respective institutions. 
Perhaps some respondents, without an opinion, consulted someone 
who had one, but at least they had sufficient interest to do so. The 
inference appears to be warranted that most of the teachers and 
administrators in the schools represented here are aware of the state 
of conservation education in their respective institutions and have 
an opinion concerning its adequacy for these times. 

A second observation is that there was considerable correspond- 
ence between the results obtained by scoring these institutions and 
the judgments of the teachers and administrators. Both teacher and 
administrator opinion varied over a wide range, but there was a 
strong tendency to judge as adequate the conservation work 
offered in these schools that scored High, and a corresponding 
tendency to judge as inadequate the work in those schools that 
scored Low. This finding is of interest, because these respondents 
were in a position to evaluate the programs in terms of both their 
quantitative and their qualitative aspects, whereas the question- 
naires provide little on the qualitative side. 

It must be recognized, of coui^e, that the opinions of these re- 
spondents reflect values either personal, institutional, or both, and 
therefore do not reflect the application of any objective criterion. 
The fact that some respondents reported as adequate the work of 
certain institutions that scored Low suggests that these programs 
were evaluated in terms of institutional objectives that do not in- 
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elude conservation education, or in terms of a personal philosophy 
placing little stress on conservation education. Still, the work at the 
schools scoring Low was generally judged to be inadequate, and the 
work judged to be adequate was, in more than 90 per cent of the 
cases, in schools scoring Medium or High. 

The 176 schools not scored because of incomplete schedules re- 
turned opinions regarding the adequacy of their programs in con- 
servation education that were not markedly different from the 390 
schools scored. The most significant difference was in the high 
proportion (18 per cent as compared to 2 per cent) that gave no 
reply. Eighteen per cent thought their programs were adequate. 
Only 33 per cent thought their programs were inadequate as com- 
pared to 46 per cent among the 390 institutions scored. On the 
whole, the respondents from these schools seemed to be less in- 
formed concerning their situation with respect to conservation edu- 
cation tlian respondents in the group of institutions scored. 

Plans for Expansion 

All but 4 per cent of the 390 schools scored responded to the 
questions regarding the existence of plans for the expansion of con- 
servation teaching. A total of 64 per cent had no such plans, but 
32 per cent had plans (see Table 75). 

Of the 123 schools reporting plans for expansion, 22 per cent 
scored Low, 50 per cent Medium, and 28 per cent High. Of the 
251 schools with no plans for expansion, 33 per cent scored Low, 
52 per cent Medium, and 15 per cent High. 

As to type of school, it was found that two-thirds of the Four-year 
Colleges and Small Universities had no plans for expansion of con- 
servation teaching, 28 per cent had such plans, and 6 per cent did 
not specify. Of die 55 institutions with plans, 24 per cent scored 
Low, 47 per cent Medium, and 29 per cent High. Of the 130 institu- 
tions with no plans, 39 per cent scored Low, 48 per cent Medium, 
and 13 per cent High. 

Among the Teachers' Colleges, 60 per cent had no plans for ex- 
pansion, 39 per cent had such plans, and 1 per cent did not specify. 
Of the 33 schools reporting plans, none scored Low, 55 per cent 
scored Medium, and 45 per cent High. Of the 51 schools reporting 
no plans for expansion, 18 per cent scored Low, 58 per cent Medium, 
and 24 per cent High. 

As to the Junior Colleges, 65 per cent had no plans for expanding 
their work in conservation education, 32 per cent had such plans, 
and 3 per cent did not specify. Of tlie 35 schools reporting plans, 

40 per cent scored Low, 49 per cent Medium, and 11 per cent High. 
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A comparison of the scores of these institutions with the judg- 
ments rendered by the teacher-respondents shows that the 47 
schools at which conservation was said to be receivmg enough em- 
phasis placed 6 per cent in the Low group, 54 per cent in the 
Medium, and 40 per cent in the High. On the other hand, the lo3 
schools at which conservation was said to be receiving insufficient 
emphasis scored 21 per cent Low, 56 per cent Medium, and 23 per 
cent High. Those institutions at which the teacher-respondent re- 
turned a “Don’t know,” or no reply, scored still lower, i.e., 30 per 
cent Low, 48 per cent Medium, and 22 per cent High. These com- 
parative results were duplicated for all three types of schools, 
namely, the general Four-year Colleges and Small Universities, the 
Teachers’ Colleges, and the Junior Colleges. The results were par- 
ticularly marked in the Teachers* College group, where interest in 
conservation ran highest. Here, all the fifteen institutions said to 
be giving enough emphasis to conservation scored Medium or High. 

The first observation to be drawn from Table 74 is that an over- 
whelming majority of those who responded to the inquiry, both 
administrators and teachers, offered an opinion regarding the ade- 
quacy of conservation education in their respective institutions. 
Perhaps some respondents, without an opinion, consulted someone 
who had one, but at least they had sufficient interest to do so. The 
inference appears to be warranted that most of the teachers and 
administrators in the schools represented here are aware of the state 
of conservation education in their respective institutions and have 
an opinion concerning its adequacy for these times. 

A second observation is that there was considerable correspond- 
ence between the results obtained by scoring these institutions and 
the judgments of the teachers and administrators. Both teacher and 
administrator opinion varied over a wide range, but there was a 
strong tendency to judge as adequate the conservation work 
offered in these schools that scored High, and a corresponding 
tendency to judge as inadequate the work in those schools that 
scored Low. This finding is of interest, because these respondent 
were in a position to evaluate the programs in terms of both their 
quantitative and their qualitative aspects, whereas the question- 
naires provide little on the qualitative side. 

It must be recognized, of course, that the opinions of these re- 
spondents reflect values either personal, institutional, or both, and 
therefore do not reflect the application of any objective criterion. 
The fact that some respondents reported as adequate the work of 
certain institutions that scored Ix>w suggests that these programs 
were evaluated in terms of institutional objectives that do not in- 
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elude eonservation edueation, or in terms of a personal philosophy 
plaeing little stress on eonservation education. StiU, the work at the 
schools scoring Low was generally judged to be inadequate, and the 
work judged to be adequate was, in more than 90 per cent of the 
cases, in schools scoring Medium or High. 

The 176 schools not scored because of incomplete schedules re- 
turned opinions regarding the adequacy of their programs in con- 
seivation education that were not markedly different from the 390 
schools scored. The most significant difference was in the high 
proportionals per cent as compared to 2 per cent) that gave no 

programs were adequate, 
nly 33 per cent thought their programs were inadequate as com- 
pare to 46 per cent among the 390 institutions scored. On the 
Whole the respondents from these schools seemed to be less in- 
tomed concerning tlieir situation with respect to conservation edu- 
cation than respondents in the group of institutions scored. 


Plans for Expansion 

aue1fionfri^h-“'iL°^ responded to the 

sS-on tefh expansion of con- 

Sce 1 h A P“ "0 such plans, but 

scored pkns for expansion, 22 per cent 

I ’ ®®"‘ Medium, and 28 per cent High Of the 

S p C°ent Med- ™ P®^ ®®"‘ -med Low 

per cent Medium, and 15 per cent High 

CoUegeVSd SmafiT/’ ‘wo-tliirds of the Four-year 

servaTon teacW 28 T"‘‘Tw 

not specify Of the ®ent had such plans, and 6 per cent did 

Low.K cent Med ‘a P’""®' ^4 per cent scored 

tions with no plans s'^ner^" ff'gh- Of the 130 institu- 

nnd 13 per cent High ^ scored Low, 48 per cent Medium, 

pansion, i9*pCT^em*'had P®'' oont had no plans for ex- 

Of the 33 sSoS mnel- ^ P®" ®®"‘ ^id not specify, 

scored Medium and 45 n”® T"® P®n 

no plans for e^’ansL Of the 51 schools reporting 

and 24 per cent High ' scored Low, 58 per cent Medium, 

their work in cons^aKnn^’e^i^ P^- plans for expanding 

and 3 per cent did not P®*^ oont had such plans, 

40 per cent scored Low, 49 p« cent M reporting plans, 

P ent Medium, and 11 per cent High. 
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TABLE 75 

Schools Classified by Reported Plans for Expansion of Conservation Education 
Program, by Type of School, and by Percentage Distribution of Scores 


Total 

Plans for Expansion Number 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Low 

Per 

Cent 

Score 

Medium 

Per 

Cent 

High 

Per 

Cent 

All Schools: Total 

390 

100 

390 

100 

80 

51 

19 

Had plans 

123 

32 

123 

100 

22 

50 

28 

Had no plans 

251 

64 

251 

100 

82 

53 

15 

Not specified 

16 

4 

16 

100 

63 

31 

6 

Four-Year Colleges and 

universities: Total 

197 

100 

197 

100 

36 

47 

17 

Had plans 

55 

28 

55 

100 

24 

47 

29 

Had no plans 

130 

66 

130 

100 

39 

48 

13 

Not specified 

12 

6 

12 

100 

59 

33 

8 

Teachers’ colleges: Total 

85 

100 

85 

100 

12 

56 

82 

Had plans 

33 

39 

33 

100 

0 

65 

45 

Had no plans 

51 

60 

51 

100 

18 

58 

24 

Not specified 

1 

1 

1 

100 

100 

0 

0 

Junior colleges: Total 

108 

100 

108 

100 

35 

54 

11 

Had plans 

35 

32 

35 

100 

40 

49 

11 

Had no plans 

70 

65 

70 

100 

32 

57 

11 

Not specified 

3 

3 

3 

100 

67 

83 

0 


Of the 70 schools reporting no plans, SI per cent scored Low, 57 
per cent Medium, and 11 per cent High. 

Thus, we see that with respect to plans for the expansion of their 
work in conservation education, the various types of schools were 
remarkedly consistent in that from 60 to 66 per cent had no such 
plans. Except among the Junior Colleges, where there was no signifi- 
cant difference, these institutions with no plans for expansion scored 
lower than the institutions of the same type that had such plans. In 
other words, the possession of plans for expansion of conservation 
teaching was positively related to the institutional score. Those in- 
stitutions that scored highest were also the institutions that had 
plans for making their offerings in conservation education still 
better. This is a significant finding in that it suggests that among 
many of the schools offering little by way of conservation educa- 
tion there exists an attitude in administrative circles either indiffer- 
ent to the subject or perhaps even opposed to developing it further. 
On the otlier hand, in those schools offering the most by way of 
conservation education there appears to exist a more favorable atti- 
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hide toward further expansion in the sense that plans for expanding 
are already in existence. 

Of the 176 schools not scored because they returned incomplete 
schedules, the proportion reporting plans for expansion of their 
conservation edncation program was only half (16 per cent) that 
for the 390 schools scored. Seventy-three per cent reported no 
plans, and 11 per cent said they did not know, or failed to answer 
the question. This difference between the scored and unscored 
groups of institutions was fairly consistent for the three types of 
school. 

Assistakce Needed i 

A total of 78 per cent of the 390 institutions scored expressed a 
need for some assistance in improving their programs in conservation 
education. Twenty-two per cent expressed no need for assistance. 
Table 76, which presents the data by type of school and by score, 
shows that 78 per cent of the Four-year Colleges and Small Univer- 
sities, 88 per cent of the Teachers’ Colleges, and 69 per cent of the 
Junior Colleges expressed a need for some assistance. Thus, the 
Teachers’ Colleges, already offering a more elaborate program of 
conservation education than either of the other two types of school, 

TABLE 76 

SaiooLs Classified by Need for Assistance in Improving Conservation 
Programs, by Type of School, and by Percentage DisraiBimoN of Scores 


Score 

Total Total Low Medium High 


. . Per Per Per Per Per 

ssistance Needed Number Cent Number Cent Cent Cent Cent 


AU colleges; Total 

390 

100 

390 

100 

30 

51 

19 

Assistance needed 

304 

78 

304 

100 

27 

52 

21 

Assistance not needed 

88 

22 

88 

100 

43 

45 

12 

Four-year colleges and 







17 

17 

nniveisities: Total 
Assistance needed 

197 

154 

100 

78 

197 

154 

100 

100 

36 

32 

47 

51 

Assistance not needed 

43 

22 

43 

100 

49 

32 


Teachers’ colleges: Total 
Assistance needed 
Assistance not needed 

85 

75 

100 

88 

85 

75 

100 

100 

12 

12 

56 

53 

32 

35 

10 

10 

12 

10 

100 

10 


Junior colleges: Total 
^sistance needed 

Assistance not needed 

108 

75 

33 

100 

69 

31 

lOS 

75 

33 

100 

100 

100 

35 

31 

45 

54 

54 

52 

11 

15 

3 
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expressed the greatest interest in obtaining assistance to expand 
their programs. The Junior Colleges were least interested in obtain- 
ing such assistance. 

Table 76 also indicates that the schools expressing a need for 
assistance, in all three types of institution, scored higher than those 
schools not expressing such a need. The average for all types shows 
this distinction clearly. Of the 304 institutions expressing a need for 
assistance, 27 per cent scored Low, 52 per cent Medium, and 21 
per cent High. The distinction was sharpest for the Teachers’ Col- 
leges and the Junior Colleges, where the schools expressing a need 
for assistance placed in the High score group more than three times 
the proportion of those asking tor no assistance. The Junior Colleges 
requesting no assistance placed heavily in the Low score group. 

The Four-year Colleges and Universities showed less difference 
between those expressing need for assistance and those not doing 
so. The former group scored close to average for all schools. How- 
ever, those requesting no assistance, while scoring average in the 
High group, scored heavily in the Low group. It seems clear, there- 
fore, that among all three types of school, those already offering 
most by way of conservation education tended to be the institutions 
most interested in expanding their offerings further. 

It may be recalled that both administrators and teachers located 
in some schools in each of the three possible score groups— Low, 
Medium, and High— judged the teaching of conservation in their 
schools to be adequate (Table 74). However, these schools tended 
to be concentrated in the Medium and High groups. Of the schools 
in the same three score groups that did not regard their teaching of 
conservation as adequate, many had plans for expansion, but even 
more expressed a need for assistance. It seems reasonable to con- 
clude that some schools with no particular urge to expand their 
program in conservation education would be willing to do so if the 
necessary resources were forthcoming. 

As to types of assistance needed, 35 per cent specified teaching 
aids and help with curricula; 21 per cent specified personnel and 
administrative help; 12 per cent mentioned financial aid; and 9 per 
cent made miscellaneous requests. The suggested teaching aids 
included plant and equipment, such as laboratories and green- 
houses, books and literature, visual aids, research, field work, and 
demonstrations. Personnel and administrative help included more 
and better teachers, visiting lecturers, closer government and col- 
lege co-operation, better interdepartmental co-operation, and a 
chanced administrative attitude. Financial assistance included re- 
search subsidies, scholarships, resources for part-time student cm- 
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ployment, and government aid. Miscellaneous suggestions men- 
tioned political pressures on state legislatures to get more conserva- 
tion teaching required, greater urban interest in conservation, need 
to stimulate public awareness of conservation problems, etc. 

Many of the statements of assistance needed were rather vaguely 
expressed, and it seems unlikely that the needs were clearly formu- 
lated in the minds of those responding to the inquiry. Some of the 
statements suggest that something more than money is needed. But 
in any case, it seems fairly certain that many institutions could use 
some help in developing their limited programs in conservation 
education, and some apparently would welcome the opportunity. 

We have seen that nearly half (46 per cent) of those responding 
to the administrative questionnaire, including administrators at all 
390 schools scored, judged the program in conservation education 
at their respective institutions to be inadequate for these times.^ We 
have seen, too, in a separate inquiry, that teachers of conservation lo- 
cated at 270 of the 390 schools judged 68 per cent of them to have 
inadequate programs in conservation education. Also, we have seen 
that the schools said to have inadequate programs did not cluster 
together according to our scoring device, but that some scored 
Low, some Medium, and some High. However, both administrator 
and teacher responses from those institutions said to have adequate 
programs scored far above the average, and those said to have in- 
adequate programs scored far below the average for all institutions. 
Hence if, on the one hand, we take the judgments of the adminis- 
trators and teachers as the criterion, we can conclude that the re- 
sults of the scoring device are correlated with the judgments of 
those persons located in the institutions and familiar with tlie pro- 
grams scored. But if, on tlie other hand, we take the results of the 
scoring device as the criterion, we can conclude (1) that in many 
institutions the local administrators and teachers of conscr\'ation 
recognize the inadequacies of their programs; and (2) that even 
among those institutions offering the best programs in conservation 
education, tliere are those who feel their offerings to be inadequate 
based upon their conception of current need. It is of interest to note 
lliat of the 185 institutions judged by administrators to have ade- 
quate programs (i.e., adequate citlicr vitli or without qualification) 
only 16 per cent scored Low. 

* A small minority of tljcsc were heads of departments ^n\•ol^•ed fn conservation 
teaching, and they may have been more scv’cre in tliefr JudRments than an adminis- 
trator would have been. However, in those eases the lnQulr>’ had been referred to 
them by the president s office, and hence their reply could be taken as llie official 
opinion of the InsUtuUcn. 
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Fewer institutions reported plans for improvement of their pro- 
grams in conservation education than judged those same programs 
to be inadequate. Although 46 per cent reported inadequate pro- 
grams, only 32 per cent reported plans for expansion. This suggests 
that future developments with respect to conservation education 
in these institutions may result in a greater diflFerentiation of pro- 
grams than now exists. That is to say, there may be a tendency for 
the institutions with average or better programs to make them 
better, whereas tliose schools with less than average programs may 
tend to retain them as they are. 

Expressions of needed assistance were distributed about equally 
throughout the score groups. Among the Teachers’ Colleges, how- 
ever, where more than average interest in conservation exists, ex- 
pressions of needed assistance came heavily from High score schools. 
These schools, which generally draw their support from public 
sources, and are often operated under state legislation that requires 
conservation education as a part of teacher preparation, appear to 
be well aware of their responsibility and a goodly proportion seem 
eager to improve their programs. 

So far as Four-year and Junior Colleges are concerned, the re- 
ports on tlie occurrence of plans for expansion suggest that the like- 
lihood of improvement of present programs and the existence of 
plans for improvement are distributed somewhat at random among 
tlie institutions, and also that the feeling of need for assistance in 
making any improvement in the present situation is distributed 
among these institutions in somewhat the same manner. 

Chief Characteristics of the Score Groups 
The High Score Group 

Tlie 73 institutions comprising this group may be characterized 
briefly as follows: They are most likely to be found in the Northern 
states (46 per cent), altliough nearly one third (SO per cent) are in 
the Southern stales. This leaves one fourth (26 per cent) in the 
West. Tlie 34 Four-year Colleges and Small Universities included 
in this group have the average proportion in the West but there are 
fewer of them in tlie Northern states (35 per cent) and more in the 
SouUicm states (39 per cent). The 22 Teachers* Colleges are heavily 
concentrated (GO per cent) in the Nortliem states. Only 7 per cent 
are in Uie West. On tlie other hand, the Junior Colleges are con- 
centrated in the West (67 per cent). However, only a dozen of 
tlicse colleges scored in this High group. 
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More than two thirds (71 per cent) of the High score schools are 
located in places of less than 25,000 population. Only 6 per cent 
are located in places of 400,000 or more population, and only 16 
per cent in places of 100,000 or more. The Four-year Colleges and 
Small Universities follow the average pattern except that a higher 
proportion is found in the larger places. Seventy-seven per cent 
are in places of less than 50,000 population, and 12 per cent in places 
of 400,000 or over. None of the Teachers’ Colleges is to be found in 
places of 400,000 or more population, and 89 per cent are in places 
of less than 25,000 population. The high-scoring Junior Colleges are 
all located in places of less than 200,000 population, and nearly 
three fifths (58 per cent) are in places of less than 25,000 popula- 
tion. 

These High score schools are predominantly (86 per cent) co- 
educational, either wholly or in part, with the Four-year Colleges 
and Small Universities running a bit below the average and the 
Teachers’ Colleges a little above it. A total of 45 per cent operate 
a specialized curriculum, including Education. One third have a 
diversified curriculum, and one in five emphasize Liberal Arts or 
Arts and Science. 

More than four fifths (82 per cent) of these schools have no re- 
ligious affiliation; those which do are evenly divided between Catho- 
lic and Protestant connections. One third of the Four-year Colleges 
and Small Universities and only 4 in 100 of the Junior Colleges are 
church-related. Nearly three fourths (73 per cent) of all these 
High score schools are supported by public funds. 

These High score sohoofs vary greatly in earoUmeat, although 
not many of them are really small in size. Forty-two per cent of 
them had enrollments between 500 and 1,400 in 1954, and nearly 
one in five (18 per cent) had 2,500 or more students enrolled. Only 
15 per cent had fewer than 500 students. Among the Four-year 
Colleges and Small Universities, both small and large enrollments 
were more common. One in five had fewer tlian 500 students, but 
nearly one in three (30 per cent) had 2,500 or more. No Teachers’ 
College in this group had as many as 2,500 students, but two tliirds 
of tliem had 900-2,499 students. Only one in ten had as few as 500 
students. Tlie Junior Colleges abo tended to be relatively large. 
Nearly tliree in five (S3 per cent) had 1,400 or more students, and 
34 per cent had 500-2,499 students enrolled. 

Only five schoob offered a special degree in conservation at llie 
time of thb survey, but one in five offered an undergraduate major. 
Tlie tliree types of school were similar in tlib respect 
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As to method of offering the work in conservation, the modal 
group among these high-scoring institutions (a total of 73 per cent) 
offered both special courses and integrated courses. An additional 
one fourth (26 per cent) offered only integrated courses. Only one 
school offered the work solely through special courses. The Four- 
year Colleges and Small Universities were close to the average, but 
58 per cent of the Junior Colleges offered the work through inte- 
grated courses alone. No Teachers’ College relied on special 
courses alone, but more than four out of live used both special and 
integrated courses. 

In these high-scoring schools, the number of teachers offering 
work in conservation is not less than two, and it is likely to be five 
or more, since two thirds of the schools had that many. None of the 
Four-year Colleges and Small Universities had less dian three con- 
servation teachers, and half of them had six or more. No Junior 
Colleges had less than four. The Teachers’ Colleges exemplified the 
average. These variations among the three types of school may be 
attributed largely to variation in the proportion of special and inte- 
grated courses offered. The latter type of offering tends to involve 
more courses, and hence, more teachers. 

Tlie number of aspects of conservation taught is likely to be seven 
or more. As many as three fifths of these swiools taught minerals, 
soils, water, A^'ildfife, forests, ecology, and recreation. Nearly half 
of them also offered work in range management and a number 
offered oceanography. 

The departmental, or subject-matter areas involved in the con- 
servation education program are likely to be Natural Science, Physi- 
cal Science, Geography, Social Science, Agricultural Science, and 
Education with occasionally Physical Education and Business, in 
tlie order given. This is the order of involvement for all schools 
scored, regardless of score group. However, in terms of school type, 
Teachers Colleges are likely to involve Education before Agricul- 
tural Science; Junior Colleges are likely to involve Agricultural Sci- 
ence before Geography, and Physical Education before Education. 
The number of subject areas involved is likely to vary somewhat 
with the number of teachers of conservation. 

More than nine out of ten of tlicse high-scoring schools make use 
of visual aids and field trips as teaching devices, and more than 
three fourtlis employ special laboratory work and visiting lecturers. 
All three types of school are near tlie average in these respects. 
Nearly nine out of ten regard their library as adequately equipped 
for tlicir conservation teaching, and only 1 in 100 feels that it is 
definitely not adequately equipped. There was great similarity 
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among the three types of school in their answers to this question, 
but the Junior Colleges were a little less certain that their libraries 
were entirely adequate. These institutions generally (62 per cent) 
offer some extension work, short courses, or workshops for public 
participation in conservation education. 

In nearly two fifths of the cases, administrators believe their 
current programs of conservation education to be adequate. (It has 
been sho^vn elsewhere in this study that the teachers are likely to 
be less optimistic, see Chapter 6). One fourth thought their pro- 
grams were adequate only in part and gave qualified answers. Half 
of the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities believed their con- 
servation programs to be entirely adequate, and 15 per cent gave 
qualified answers. Only one fourth thought their programs were 
definitely not adequate. The Teachers* Colleges were less well 
satisfied. Only one in four thought their programs were adequate 
and one in three thought them inadequate. Junior College evalua- 
tions were similar to those of the Teachers* Colleges. 

As to improvement, nearly half (48 per cent) of these high- 
scoring institutions claim plans for improving their programs in con- 
servation education. The Four-year Colleges and Small Universi- 
ties are average in this respect, and the Teachers* Colleges only a 
shade below them. However, among the Junior Colleges only one 
in three claims to have any plans for improving its program. 

This group is favorable to some sort of assistance in improving 
their programs in conservation education. Only 14 per cent re- 
turned a negative answer. The proportion replying in the negative 
was highest (24 per cent) among the Four-year Colleges and Small 
Universities, and lowest (4 per cent) among the Teachers* Colleges. 
Among the Junior Colleges 8 per cent reported no need. 

The Low Score Group 

This group of 119 institutions is composed of 71 Four-year Col- 
leges and Small Universities, 10 Teachers* Colleges, and 38 Junior 
Colleges. As to location, 58 per cent are in the Northern states, 
wth hvo in five located in the Northcentral states alone. Nearly 
one third (31 per cent) are in the South, and 10 per cent are in the 
Western states. Two thirds of the Four-year Colleges and Small 
Universities are to be found in the Northern states, only 27 per cent 
are in the Southern states, and 7 per cent in the Western states. 
The Teachers’ Colleges are even more concentrated (80 per cent) in 
the Northern states, wth only 10 per cent each in the South and 
West. The Junior Colleges, on the other hand, tend to concentrate 
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in the Southern states with 45 per cent located there. Forty per 
cent are in the North and 16 per cent in the West. 

Nearly two thirds (64 per cent) are found in places of less than 
25,000 population, and 81 per cent in places of less than 100,000. 
Less than one in ten is located in a place of 400,000 population or 
over. A slightly higher proportion of the Four-year Colleges and 
Small Universities are to be found in the larger centers, but the 
Teachers’ Colleges are more heavily concentrated in the smaller 
centers. Nine out of ten are located in places of less than 50,000 
population. The Junior Colleges are found mostly in the small and 
medium-sized places; only 3 per cent in places of 400,000 popula- 
tion or more, and 68 per cent In places of less than 25,000 population. 

The modal group is made up of small institutions; 55 per cent 
had fewer than 500 students enrolled during the academic year 
1953-54 and 76 per cent had fewer tlian 900 students. One in 12 
had as many as 2,500 students, and 1 in 30 had as many as 4,000 
students. The Four-year Colleges and Small Universities had a still 
higher proportion (67 per cent) with fewer than 900 students, but 
12 per cent had 2,500 or more students. The Teachers’ Colleges all 
had fewer than 1,400 students, and 70 per cent had fewer than 500. 
The Junior Colleges were intermediate, with none having as many 
as 4,000 students, and three in four having fewer than 500 students. 

The predominant type of curriculum is Arts and Sciences or Lib- 
eral Arts, offered by 57 per cent. One school in four has a diversified 
curriculum. The others are specialized, a few of them being schools 
of Education. The Four-year Colleges and Small Universities are 
more likely than average (64 per cent) to offer Arts and Sciences or 
Liberal Arts, but nearly one in twenty has a diversified curriculum. 
The Teachers Colleges are, of course, specialized in Education, 
while the Junior Colleges are either of the Arts and Sciences type 
or diversified. 

These schools are 85 per cent coeducational. Fewer than 1 in 7 
are female colleges, and only 1 in 30 is a college for males only. 
Nearly 7 out of 10 (68 per cent) are privately supported institu- 
tions, and almost one third (31 per cent) are supported by public 
funds. Half of these schools are church-related; 39 per cent are 
Protestant and 12 per cent Catholic. 

In 1954 none of these schools offered an undergraduate minor in 
Conservation and only 1 in 60 offered an undergraduate major. None 
offered a special degree in Conservation. This group of schools 
offered their work in conservation education chiefly by means of a 
few integrated courses. Three fifths of them did it that way. An 
additional one fourth offered special courses, making 86 per cent 
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that offered the work either through a few integrated courses or 
through one or more special courses. Only 7 per cent offered both 
special and integrated courses. The Four-year Colleges and Small 
Universities group followed the average pattern. All the Teachers’ 
Colleges offered their work in conservation through either a few 
integrated courses or a special course, but only 84 per cent of the 
Junior Colleges did so. Sixteen per cent of them offered many inte- 
grated courses, or a combination of special and integrated courses. 

These schools generally had from one to three teachers offering 
work in conservation education. Approximately one third had one 
teacher, one third had two teachers, and a total of 91 per cent had 
no more than three teachers of conservation. These teachers were 
most likely to offer work in soils, water, forests, and minerals. This 
was true of all three types of institutions. The subject-matter areas 
involved in this teaching were most likely to be Natural Science and 
Physical Science. The Four-year Colleges and Small Universities 
conformed to the average. Half of the Teachers’ Colleges had one 
teacher and two fifths had three. Two fifths of the Junior Colleges 
had two teachers and 92 per cent had no more than three. 

Among this group of schools, four out of five used visual aids in 
teaching conservation, and three out of four used field trips as a 
teaching device. However, only two in five used special laboratory 
work and one in four used visiting lecturers. These proportions 
tended to be a little lower for the Four-year Colleges and Small 
Universities, and a little higher for the Teachers* Colleges. The 
Four-year Colleges and Small Universities and tlie Junior Colleges 
followed the average closely, but the Teachers’ Colleges rated 
slightly higher in the use of teaching aids and special laboratory 
work. 

Three out of five of these schools judged their libraries to be in- 
adequate for conservation teaching, and only 18 per cent believed 
them to be wholly adequate. Another 18 per cent thought them 
adequate in some fields. The Junior Colleges were a bit more 
optimistic about the condition of their Ubraries, and the Teachers’ 
Colleges decidedly more pessimistic about theirs. Of the latter, 
four out of five judged their libraries to be inadequate for conserva- 
tion education. 

Ninety-two per cent of these schools offered no extension work, 
short courses, or workshops in conservation education. This figure 
held substantially for all tliree types of school. 

As to the adequacy of their college program in conservation edu- 
cation, two thirds believed it to be inadequate, and only 8 per cent 
believed it to be entirely adequate. However, nearly one in five 
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(18 per cent) thought it to be adequate in certain respects, or in 
certain subject areas. Eight per cent were doubtful, uncertain, or 
did not answer the question. 

Approximately two thirds (69 per cent) of this group had no 
plans for expanding their programs in conservation. Fewer than 
one third (23 per cent) did have such plans. Among tlie Four-year 
Colleges and Small Universities, only 18 per cent had any plans for 
expansion, and none of the Teadiers' Colleges reported any such 
plans. The Junior Colleges were more interested in expanding their 
programs; 37 per cent reported plans for the purpose. 

More than two thirds of this group claimed they needed assist- 
ance for expansion of their conservation teaching. One third needed 
teaching aids and curricular help, 18 per cent needed help with per- 
sonnel and administration, and 13 per cent specified financial aid. 

The Medium Score Group 

As might be expected, the Medium group represents the average 
of all schools scored. This does not mean, of course, that for all 
points considered, either as factors in the score or as background, 
this group represents a strict numerical average. However, in all 
these respects the group lies close to the average for all 390 schools, 
and in many respects practically duplicates it. 

This group is composed of 198 colleges and small universities of 
which half are located in the Northern states, a little less than one 
third in the Southern states, and one fiftli in the Western states. 
One third are concentrated in the Northcentral states alone. The 
Four-year Colleges and Small Universities have a larger proportion 
(39 per cent) located in the South, and a correspondingly lighter 
representation (11 per cent) in the West; half are in the North. 
The Teachers Colleges are heavily concentrated (65 per cent) in 
the Northern states, and have relatively lighter representation in 
both the South and West. The Junior Colleges are concentrated (41 
per cent) in the West with correspondingly lighter representation 
in both the North (42 per cent) and the South (17 per cent). 

As to size of place where located, this group represents the mean 
for all schools scored with 78 per cent located in places of less than 
50,000 population, and 15 per cent in places of 100,000 or over. Two 
thirds are located in places of less than 25,000 population. One third 
of tliese schools offer an Arts and Sciences curriculum, 32 per cent 
a diversified curriculum, and nearly one fourth offer Education as a 
major curriculum. Eighty-five per cent of these schools are coeduca- 
tional, but 13 per cent are women’s colleges. 
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The size of enrollment shows this group to be at or near the mean 
for all schools scored, for all enrollment groups. More than one 
third of the schools have fewer than 500 students, and 59 per cent 
have fewer than 900 students. Only 12 per cent have 2,500 or more 
students. Among the Teachers* Colleges, however, only 4 per cent 
have as many as 2,500 students. Two t^ds have fewer than 900 
students. 

A slightly higher than average proportion (56 per cent) are pub- 
licly supported and 5 per cent less than average are supported by 
private funds. Seven out of ten, which is 5 per cent above the 
average, possess no church connection. 

With respect to how conservation courses are offered, this group 
lies between the Low and High score groups. Forty-five per cent 
offer only integrated courses, and 17 per cent only special courses. 
Thirty-seven per cent offer both. Only 5 in 100 offer an undergradu- 
ate major in conservation. One, a Teachers’ College, offers a special 
degree in Conservation Education. 

The number of persons teaching conservation is as likely as not to 
be two or three. 78 per cent of the schools have one to four. 
Twenty-two per cent have five or more teachers of conservation, and 
7 per cent have seven or more. Nearly three fourths of the Teach- 
ers* Colleges have two, three, or four teachers of conservation. 

Among the aspects of conservation taught, this Medium group 
is most likely to offer soils, minerals, water, forests, and wildlife. It 
is least likely to offer work in recreation, range management, and 
oceanography. A total of 93 per cent use visual aids and field work 
in teaching conservation, and more than half employ special labora- 
tory work and visiting lecturers. Three fifths believe their library is 
entirely adequate for the conservation teaching done, and only 15 
per cent feel that it is definitely not adequate. The Four-year Col- 
leges and Small Universities are less positive (51 per cent) about 
the adequacy of their libraries, and the Teachers’ Colleges and 
Junior Colleges are more positive (69 per cent). Only 8 per cent 
of Uie Teachers’ Colleges feel that their libraries are definitely not 
adequate, as compared to 18 per cent for the Four-year Colleges 
and Small Universities. 

As to the reported adequacy of their conservation programs, this 
Medium group ranks slightly above the average for all schools 
scored. A total of 55 per cent believe their programs to be adequate, 
with less than half of them offering no reservations or qualifications. 
Tliirty-eight per cent believe their programs to be inadequate. This 
figure, however, is influenced considerably by the Junior Colleges, 
of which 43 per cent believe their programs to be inadequate. 
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Among the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities and Teachers" 
Colleges, only one third believed dieir programs in conservation to 
be inadequate. 

With respect to plans for the expansion of their programs in 
conservation education, this Medium score group is about average 
for all S90 institutions scored. Thirty-one per cent claimed to have 
some plans, as compared to 32 per cent for all 390 schools. The pro- 
portion with plans varied from 28 per cent among the Four-year 
Colleges and Small Universities, and 29 per cent among the Junior 
Colleges, to 38 per cent among the Teachers’ Colleges. 

Four out of five schools in this Medium score group expressed an 
interest in receiving some assistance in improving their programs in 
conservation education. This proportion is near the average for all 
schools scored. The Junior Colleges showed the least concern; only 
71 per cent were interested. However, the Teachers’ Colleges 
and the Four-year Colleges and Small Universities were strongly 
interested. Of these, 84 per cent expressed an interest in receiving 
assistance, the types most desired being teaching aids and assistance 
with curricular problems. 
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This study was undertaken to determine the current status of the 
teaching of conservation in the colleges and universities of the 
United States. Part I of the two-part study is historical and theoreti- 
cal. Chapter 1 discusses such questions as “What is a resource?/’ 
“What is conservation?/’ and “What is resource education?” A re- 
source is taken to be anything that can be used to contribute toward 
achieving a given objective or end. The resources available to a 
people, and at any given time utilized by them, are regarded as a 
joint function of the environment and of tlie sociocultural level of the 
people. From this point on, the discussion is limited to the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and some of the more widely used concepts 
of this type of conservation are critically reviewed. Finally, the con- 
servation of natural resources as a societal objective is defined in 
terms of seven tasks and a degree of understanding to which any 
society must aspire if it would undertake a complete program of 
conservation. These tasks, presented more fully at the end of Chap- 
ter 1, page 14, are: to maintain knowledge of tlie supply of natural 
resources; to husband those in scant supply and to recover them if 
possible; to replace those which are renewable; to anticipate needs 
from population changes; to develop scientific technology at a rate 
sufficient to maintain consumable supplies at an optimum; to edu- 
cate toward the necessity of adjusting demand to supply; and to 
educate toward the necessity of maintaining the ecological balance 
in nature. 

Any society concerned with something less than this list of tasks 
must be regarded as practicing only partial conservation. In terms 
of tliese tasks, and for a dynamic society, conservation is defined 
briefly as the process of balancing the use of natural resources and 
the varying demands of population in such a manner that existing 
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tion movement was well on its way. Soils research in the Agricul- 
tural Experimental Stations of the land-grant colleges provided 
scientific information for resident teaching, and the Agricultural 
Extension Service carried the same information to the farmers on 
the land and instructed them in the techniques of soil conservation 
practice. 

The conservation of wildlife as a legitimate aspect of conserva- 
tion education was also a latecomer. It was long assumed that the 
natively abundant wildlife would eventually disappear as civiliza- 
tion advanced, and that all that could be done was to postpone that 
day as long as possible. But with the rise of the conservation move- 
ment, when the notion of renewable resources was introduced, the 
perpetuation of wildlife became a cause for promotion. Among the 
best promoters of the cause were the trained foresters who grasped 
early something of the ecological relationships involved in wildlife 
preservation. An increasing number of voluntary organizations be- 
gan to support the movement, but comparatively little research was 
undertaken until after 1930. The work of Aldo Leopold, a trained 
forester who produced some highly significant wildlife research 
literature, resulted in his appointment as a professor of game man- 
agement at the University of Wisconsin in 1933. The publication 
of his book. Game Management, the same year, provided the basis 
for education in the conservation of wildlife at the college level. 

Since its inception, conservation education at the college level 
has been chiefly concerned with the training of specialists who ex- 
pect to find an occupational career in some aspect of this field. Con- 
servation as a part of general education at the college level has de- 
veloped more slowly. Although many institutions have offered 
courses in general conservation for years, relatively few college 
students have ever been exposed to such teaching. Even in the 
schools where such courses are offered, apparently no very signifi- 
cant percentage of the student body is ever enrolled in these 
courses, except in teachers’ colleges. 

Only a few limited studies of the situation have been made. 
Quaintance, in his 1938 study of 651 institutions, found that the 
land-grant colleges and universities and the teachers colleges led 
the list in terms of both proportion of institutions offering courses in 
conservation, and of the number and variety of courses offered. 
Funderburk found that few of the 107 institutions studied had 
offered a course in general conservation before 1920, although all 
were doing so at the time of investigation in 1947. Half of them had 
offered their first course during the five-year period, 1935-39, and 
only eight during the subsequent eight years. Clagg, in a field study 
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resource supplies will not Irecome exhausted before adequate suV 
stitute supplies have been discovered or invented and made avail- 

able for use. r v » i 

In Chapter 2 the story of the early exploitation of the natural 
resources of the United States and the subseqnent rise of the con- 
servation movement is briefly told. Some of the forerunners of the 
conservation movement are mentioned, and the beginning of the 
movement itself is reckoned at about 1900. To date, the conserva- 
tion movement has been concerned chiefly with timber, soil, and 
wildlife, though water is now becoming a matter of national concern 
and may be expected to receive more consideration in the future. 

Chapter 3 deals with the rise of conserv’ation education in tlie 
institutions of higher learning in the United States. Conservation 
education is conceived to be education for a way of life involving a 
personal and social philosophy and a set of attitudes and habits to- 
ward nature, life, and human society. Conservation education does 
not consist merely of imparting a special body of information, nor 
of training personnel for specific jobs but it embodies cultural as 
well as vocational aspects. To be effective, it must reach all the 
people. 

In the United States, conservation education appears to have had 
its beginnings in a few colleges and universities stimulated by a 
handful of scientists (chiefly natural scientists) who were concerned 
about the exploitation and destruction of the virgin forests. From 
these simple beginnings, schools of forestry were established and, 
in the course of time, became one of the major lines of conservation 
emphasis in the land-grant colleges and imiversities. This move- 
ment was getting \mder way by 1900, and developed rapidly there- 
after. By June, 1947, a total of 15,662 degrees had been granted by 
the 42 schools of forestry that had been in existence during all or a 
part of the previous 47 years. 

Education in soil conservation came more slowly. The process of 
soil erosion had been less spectacular than the destruction of the 
forests, and the notion of soil e^diaustion had not yet penetrated to 
the farm population. Soil science was in its elementary stages in 1900, 
and Europe did not supply trained leadership as in the case of 
forestry. Research in soils was centered primarily upon the condi- 
tions necessary for plant growth. As investigations gradually got 
under way, some pertinent literature in the field began to appear, but 
it did not arrive in volume until after 1930, In supplying pertinent 
information and in stimulating public interest, the work of Dr. H. H. 
Bennett was outstanding. With the creation of the CCC camps in 
1933, and the Soil Conservation Service in 1935, the soil conserva- 
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centages were 46 for the schools in the Southeastern states, 61 per 
cent for the schools in the Southcentral states, and 68 per cent for 
those located in the Pacific states. The junior colleges tended to 
follow the general average pattern: the teachers" coUeges and the 
four-year colleges and small universities showed their highest pro- 
portions teaching conservation to be in the Central states. The 
specialized schools showed an erratic tendency, perhaps because of 
the small numbers in some areas. The figures suggest that the 
farther west a school is located the more likely it is to teach con- 
servation; and, when the land-grant and other large universities are 
added to the group, this tendency becomes even more evident. 

The size of place in which schools are located appears to be 
inversely related to the proportion teaching conservation. Of 95 
schools located in places with a population of 750,000, only 32 per 
cent were teaching some conservation; whereas, of those schools 
located in places with a population of less than 50,000, 62 per cent 
were teaching some conservation. Schools located in places with 
populations of 50-199,000 were teaching conservation in 49 per cent 
of the cases, whereas of schools located in places with populations 
of 199-749,000 only 42 per cent taught conservation. This rela- 
tionship held very well for the four-year colleges and small univer- 
sities, and with some variation for the other t^es of school. Since 
virtually all the land-grant institutions were teaching conservation, 
and since they were mostly located in relatively small centers of 
population, their addition to the group of smaller institutions served 
to accentuate the tendency. 

The colleges with a specialized, technical curriculum, except for 
teachers* colleges, were least likely to be teaching conservation. 
However, teachers* colleges were more likely to be teaching con- 
servation than any other type of school, except the land-grant and 
large universities. Only half of the arts and sciences type of col- 
lege were found to be teaching conservation. 

Schools with some religious affiliation were less likely to be 
teaching conservation than schools with no such affiliation. Schools 
affiliated with the Catholic church were teaching conservation in 
only One third of the cases. For schools affiliated with Protestant 
churches, the corresponding percentage was 52, and for schools 
with no religious affiliation it ^vas 68 per cent. In like manner, 
scliools supported by public funds showed 78 per cent teaching 
some conservation, whereas only 52 per cent of the privately sup- 
ported schools taught some conservation. These figures apply to 
the 1,024 institutions only. If to those are added the 51 land-grant 
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limited to courses in general conservation in 36 Southeastern col- 
leges and universities, found that approximately three fourths ot 
such courses were being taught by geographers. Conservation wim 
respect to soil, water, forests, minerals, and wildlife were generaliy 
taught by all these schools, and classes averaged about 27 students. 
Nowhere was such a course required of all students. Students tak- 
ing the courses were chiefly prospective teachers plus a few majors 
in conservation or related subjects. Thus, even courses not organized 
for the training of specialists did not appear to be reaching any 
high proportion of the students enrolled in the institutions studied. 

Part II reports the results of an investigation of the teaching of 
conservation in the colleges and universities of the United States. A 
questionnaire sent to the administrative heads of 1,496 colleges and 
universities was returned by 1,024 of them. These institutions in- 
cluded four-year colleges and universities, teachers’ colleges, junior 
colleges, and special schools. All had enrollments of less than 7,000 
students. Institutions with enrollments of 7,000 or more students, 
including all land-grant colleges and universities, were investigated 
by a study of their catalogues. Thus, a total of 1,116 schools were 
investigated. A separate questionnaire sent to the persons teaching 
conservation in these institutions was returned by 626 teachers. 
Chapters 4 to 9 contain an analysis of the data thus obtained. Chap- 
ter 5 is concerned with the content of the administrative question- 
naire. 

Schools Teaching Conservation 

Of the 1,024 schools answering the administrative questionnaire, 
55.3 per cent were teaching some conservation. This figure varied 
from 89.2 per cent among the 130 teachers’ colleges to 30 per cent 
among the 99 special schools. The four-year college and small 
universities group and the junior college group were virtually tied 
at 53 per cent. Thus, the teachers* colleges were far above the 
average, and the special schools far below it, in the frequency of 
their interest in teaching conservation to college students. Of the 
land-grant and large universities, 94 per cent were teaching some 
conservation. 

This pattern of teaching or not teaching conservation varied 
considerably by geographic areas. In the Northeastern states only 
44 per cent of the ^4 schools taught some conservation, as con- 
trasted with 73 per cent in the Mountain states. In the Northcentral 
states, where the largest regional group of schools is located, 64 
per cent were teaching some conservation. The corresponding per- 
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Aspects of Conservation Taught 

In the 566 schools reporting some conservation teaching on the 
administrative questionnaire, the aspects of conservation taught, 
arranged in descending order of probability, were soils, forests, water, 
wildlife, ecology, minerals, recreation, range management, and 
oceanography. The order of major emphasis was similar. The 
work in conservation was offered most frequently in the area of 
natural science, followed by physical science, geography, social 
science, agricultural science, education, and business, in that order. 
This order was reasonably consistent for all types of school except 
the special schools. The size of school appears to exert little effect 
upon this order of priority. Only 6 per cent of these schools offered 
a major in the subject, and only 1 per cent gave a special degree. 
In presenting the subject to students, there was considerable varia- 
tion. Nearly 40 per cent of the schools integrated the subject 
matter into a few related courses. This was especially true of the 
junior colleges and special schools. Teachers’ colleges favored 
special courses but gave integrated courses as well. Only one in 
ten offered both special courses and many integrated courses. The 
data suggest that few schools now regard conservation as an essen- 
tial subject for all college students. 

Number and Training of Teachers 

More than two fifths (44 per cent) of the 566 schools reported 
either one or two staff members teaching some conservation. Anotlier 
29 per cent reported three or four sucdi teachers, making a total 
per cent that had from one to four teachers. However, the modal 
group of schools (24 per cent) had only two persons who taught 
some conservation. Only 14 per cent of tlie 566 schools reported 
six or more such teachers. The variation in number of teachers in 
the different types of school was closely related to that of tlie total 
for all schools. 

Sixteen per cent of the institutions teaching some consen-'ation 
reported no teachers with special training for the task. Teaching 
aids in tlie form of visual aids and field trips were in use by four out 
of five schools, but less than half of them employed special labora- 
tor)’ work and visiting lecturers in the tcadiing of conscrj'ation. 
The teachers’ colleges ranked mucli above the average in Uie use 
of these teaching devices. . , 

Tlirce out of ten of tlie instituUons offered some cx^nsion work, 
special conscrv'ation conferences, or short courses. Tlie tea icrs 
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institutions publicly supported, the proportion of nondenomina- 
tional schools teaching conservation rises to 75 per cent. 

Only 26 per cent of the colleges operated solely for male stu- 
dents taught some conservation. However, the female colleges 
taught conservation in 41 per cent of the cases, while 62 per cent 
of the 751 coeducational schools, not including the land-grant and 
large universities, taught some conservation. With the coeduca- 
tional land-grant institutions added, the proportion rises to 64 per 
cent. 

The size of the school, as measured by student enrollment, 
appears to be directly related to the probability that the school 
will be teaching conservation. Schools enrolling fewer than 500 
students were teaching some conservation in only 46 per cent of the 
cases. But schools enrolling from 500-899 students reported 57 
per cent teaching conservation, and among schools with 900 or more 
students, 69 per cent were teaching conservation. All but one of 
the 51 land-grant colleges and universities were teaching conserva- 
tion, and so were all but 5 of the 41 other large schools, to some 
extent. All types of school followed this pattern, except that the 
land-grant institutions were likely to teach some conservation re- 
gardless of the size of the student enrollment. 

Hence, by way of recapitulation, it may be said that since all 
colleges and universities tend to be concentrated in the North- 
central, the Northeastern, and the Southeastern groups of states, 
the largest numbers of schools teaching as well as not teaching con- 
servation are located in these areas. But the proportion of schools 
teaching some conservation is likely to be highest in the Mountain, 
Pacific, Northcentral, and Southcentral groups of states. The 
schools teaching conservation are most likely to be located in rela- 
tively small centers of population, to be coeducational, to have no 
religious affiliation, to have either a diversified curriculum or a 
teacher-training curriculum (teachers’ college), and to have an 
intermediate or large student enrollment, say, 1,000 or more stu- 
dents. By contrast the colleges and universities not teaching con- 
servation are most likely to be located in the Northeastern or 
Southeastern groups of states, in places with populations of 750,000 
or more, to have some religious affiliation and to be supported 
by private funds, to have either the arts and sciences (or liberal 
arts) or a specialized-technical (not including the teachers’ col- 
leges) type of curriculum, and to have a relatively small student 
enrollment, say under 1,000, or especially less than 500. Such a list 
of schools is likely, also, to include a disproportionate number of 
institutions enrolling one sex only. 
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were land-grant institutions, offered three courses or less. The 
work in conservation was most likely to be offered in the fields of 
natural and agricultural science, with geography a poor third. It 
was least likely to be offered in the field of education, which ac- 
counted for only 2 per cent of the courses. 

In the land-grant group, where agricultural science is strongly 
emphasized, 63 per cent of all conservation courses were offered 
in that area. Natural science offered 23 per cent. No other sub- 
ject-matter area accounted for more than 3 per cent. In the other 
group, natural science led the list with 32 per cent of all conserva- 
tion courses, and agricultural science was second with 20 per cent. 
Geography had 19 per cent, physical science and conservation 10 
per cent each, social science 9 per cent and education none. Thus, 
the conservation courses were more widely distributed among these 
institutions than among those of the land-grant group. 

In the land-grant group of schools, the largest proportion of 
courses (44 per cent) were offered at the undergraduate level. Only 
15 per cent of them were offered at the graduate level. The other 
group apparently followed the same pattern, although one fourth of 
the courses carried no catalogue specification as to academic level. 

Of the 987 catalogue courses examined, 28.5 per cent used the 
term ‘‘conservation” either in the course title or in its description. 
In all subject-matter areas except social science and education, the 
land-grant group of schools used the term more often than the 
other group. For all 86 schools, the subject-matter areas of conser- 
vation and geography used tibe term most often in their course 
description. Education and social science used the term for half 
the courses, and physical science and natural science for 20 per 
cent or less. This suggests that some subject-matter areas em- 
phasize conservation more directly in their teaching than certain 
other areas. 

A total of thirty of these land-grant and large universities offered 
course sequences leading to an undergraduate major in one or more 
aspects of conservation. All but two of these schools were Ian 
grant institutions. Schools in the Northcentral and Mountain regions 
had the most diversified programs, including the major in range 
management, confined to the Western states. The Northeast and 
Southeast regions tended to concentrate on wildlife, while no sue 
major was noted on tlie Pacific Coast. All these majors were tech- 
nically and occupationally oriented. In only four instances 
social science or otlier nontechnical electives required; in 
others tliey were suggested. Only six schools listed undergraduate 
majors that could be classified as majors in general conservation. 
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colleges excelled in this with approximately half of them offering 
some work along this line. 

Summarizing further, it is seen that the 566 schools teaching 
conservation are most likely to be offering courses in soils, water, 
and forests, with emphasis upon soils and forests. The work is 
most likely to be offered in the areas of natural science and/or 
physical science. No undergraduate major or special degree in 
conservation will be offered, and characteristically, the conservation 
subject-matter will be presented only in a few integrated courses (38 
per cent), or taught either in special courses only (16 per cent), 
or in both special and integrated courses (17 per cent). The 
teaching will be done by one to three teachers, one or hvo of 
whom may have had some special training for that purpose. Some 
visual aids and field trips will be used in teaching. No extension 
work or special conferences or short courses in conservation will 
be given. The least likely situations to be found are the teaching 
of range management and oceanography, or the teaching of con- 
servation in the areas of education or business. Unusual also is the 
teaching of conservation in both special courses and many inte- 
grated courses, and the employment of four or more conservation 
teachers. 

Land-Grant and Large Univer siti es 

Of the 92 institutions investigated by the catalogue method, 51 
were land-grant and 41 other large institutions. Geographic^ly, 
more than half of these schools were of the land-grant type in all 
regions except the Northeast and Pacific. The land-grant institu- 
tions were heavily concentrated in places of less than 50,000 popu- 
lation, whereas approximately half of the other large universities 
were located in places of 750,000 or over. All except one had cur- 
ricula of the diversified type. All the land-grant colleges were 
supported by public funds, but slightly more than one half of the 
other large schools were supported by private funds, and four of these 
were church-related. By definition, the nonland-grant schools all 
had 7,000 or more students enrolled. Among the land-grant schools, 
only two in five had 7,000 or more students enrolled. Two in five 
had 4,000-7,000 students, and one in five had fewer than 4,000 
students enrolled. The smallest of these schools were located in the 
Northeast, Southeast, and Mountain regions. All but five were 
coeducational. These five were operated for male students, but 
three of them were coeducational at the graduate level. 

Six in this group of 92 schools taught no conservation. Only one 
of these was a land-grant institution. Nineteen, of which only five 
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prehensive, but a less specific and utilitarian view of conservation 
than the land-grant group. 

Teachers of Conservation 

Chapter 6 is concerned widi the teachers of conservation— 
where they are located, and their attitudes and opinions regarding 
conservation and its teaching. The findings are based upon 626 
teachers, located in 566 colleges and universities that were found 
to be teaching some conservation, who replied to the special teacher 
questionnaire. As to their distribution, 29 per cent of these teach- 
ers were located in land-grant and other large colleges and uni- 
versities; 35 per cent were teaching in four-year colleges and 
small universities; 16 per cent in teachers' colleges, 16 per cent in 
junior colleges, and 3 per cent in special schools. Geographically, 
this sample of teachers followed the distribution of the colleges and 
universities in which they function, with a variation of no more 
than 2 per cent. Half of them were located in schools with diversi- 
fied curricula, a reflection of the fact that all the land-grant and 
large universities possessed this type of curriculum, as did three 
fifths of the j'unior colleges. Also, 79 per cent of these teachers 
were employed by schools unrelated to any religious body, and 68 
per cent were in schools supported by public funds only. Ninety 
per cent were working in institutions that were coeducational in 
nature. 

As to size of school, the 626 teachers were heavily concentrated 
in the larger institutions, principally because the small school 
usually had but from one to tlirce persons offering any work in 
conservation. Thirty-shc per cent of all teachers responding were 
located in schools enrolling 2,500 or more students, chiefly in the 
land-p-ant schools and other large universities. However, nearly 
one third (30 per cent) of tlie conservation teachers located in the 
4-ycar colleges and small universities were teaching in schools with 
enrollments ranging from 900 to 2,499 students. In the junior col- 
leges, 52 per cent of tlie teachers were working in schools with 
fewer than 500 students each. Tims, the distribution of conscr^’a- 
tion Icacliers provided anotlier answer to tlie question, 'What kind 
of scliools teach conservation, and to what extent? 

As might be expected, the distribution of course offerings in 
consor\’alion and of those who teach conscr\’alion were highl} 
eorrclatcd. Hence, it may be said that the modal group of con- 
servation teacljcrs is to be found in the colleges and universities of 
me Northccntral slates (3-1 per cent); in those institutions that 
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Clearly these larger sehools are occupied primarily with preparing 
undergraduates to become conservation specialists. A broad pro- 
gram of teaching some conservation to the entire mass of students 
enrolled has not yet been realized. 

Only ten of Aiese large colleges and universities were offering 
one or more advanced degrees in some aspect of conservation. 
Among these, five offered the master’s degree in wildlife conserva- 
tion, and three offered the doctorate. Three schools offered the 
master s degree in fisheries and wildlife, or fisheries alone, and two 
offered the doctorate. One institution offered the masters degree 
in soil and water conservation, and four the same degree in general 
conservation. Only one offered the doctorate in general conserva- 
tion. Eight of the ten institutions were of the land-grant type. 

It may be assumed on the basis of the data at hand that in the 
teaching of conservation significant differences separate the land- 
grant colleges and universities from the other large universities. 
Each type of school appears to be responsive to the environment in 
which land-grant schools are located. The former are scattered 
among the forty-eight states and each feels a responsibility to serve 
its particular state. Since these schools are located most commonly 
in relatively small population centers, they appear to be more re- 
sponsive to the conservation problems of their respective areas. In 
this respect the colleges of agriculture that form an integral part of 
each land-grant institution tend to take the lead. Numerous tech- 
nically-oriented courses bearing upon conservation are offered in 
these colleges of agriculture, and several of them offer advanced 
degrees indicating occupational competence in some aspect of the 
field. 

The other large universities, which are located more often in large 
centers of population, are probably more insulated from the prob- 
lems arising out of poor conservation of resources. Also, because 
of diverse connections, means of support, and educational objec- 
tives, they may view die teaching of conservation in a somewhat 
different light. Conservation may tend to be regarded more nearly 
as a broad cultural subject than as an occupational one. Hence, the 
courses are more likely to be offered in such fields as geography, 
physical science, and social science, as contrasted to such applied 
subjects as agriculture. It appears also that, while the land-grant 
group employs a relatively intensive approach, relating conservation 
to specific occupational situations and demonstrating the techniques 
that are employed therein, the other institutions are more likely to 
employ a survey approach to the subject. If so, it may be that 
members of the other group provide their students with a more com- 
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use, 9 per cent; and “planned use with controls,” 8 per cent. There 
were no great variations in definition among the different types of 
school except that the teachers* colleges and junior colleges tended 
to emphasize more than the others the notion of wise use. As to the 
limits of the expansion of our national economy, nearly 20 per cent 
thought we would reach the limit within fifty years or less. How- 
ever, half of them thought the limit was one hundred or more years 
away, and more than a third thought that our economy could ex- 
pand indefinitely. Regarding the behavior of the American people 
toward conservation, nearly half of the teachers thought tliat we 
are unnecessarily wasteful; nearly one third thought that we are 
indifferent, and nearly 20 per cent that we are moderatly eco- 
nomical, or most economical. As to the outlook for resource sup- 
plies, 55 per cent believed that we shall have temporary shortages, 
and 27 per cent that we shall have serious shortages. However, 11 
per cent felt tliat we shall have no serious shortages. Teachers in 
the land-grant and large universities appear to be more tolerant of 
our behavior toward resources, and more optimistic about the pos- 
sibilities for future expansion and the outlook for resource shortages. 
When the responses were classified on the basis of school affiliation, 
it was found that teachers in the Catholic institutions were far more 
optimistic regarding the outlook than teachers in the Protestant in- 
stitutions, with the teachers in schools of no religious affiliation 
standing about midway between. 

As to conservation’s lack of popularity, these teachers believe 
that ignorance of the rate at which our resources are used is the 
chief factor. Four other factors were mentioned, however. These 
were “carryover of destructive attitudes of the past,’ feeling of 
irresponsibility for the state of resources,” “pressures from industry 
to consume and discard,'* and “the belief that science will save us.” 
The replies were highly consistent for all types of institution. As 
to how to make conservation effective, seven out of ten of these 
teachers replied that conservation thinking must be made a part of 
the individual’s beliefs. Less than one fourth of them believe that 
conser\’ation practices can be made effective by means of law 
alone. 

To summarize it may be said lliat tlie modal teacher holds the 
doctorate degree, teaches in natural science, and has a strong in- 
terest in conser\'ation, which he defines as tlie wise use of resources. 

He feels that, although the economy is capable of expanding in- 
definitely, we have been unnecessarily wasteful of resources as a 
people, and consequently temporal)' shortages will occur in the 
hdurc until substitutes are found. He believes tliat conscr\'atlon is 
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possess a diversified curriculum (50 per cent); in Uiose haying iio 
relirious affiliation (79 per cent); in those that are coeducational in 
nature (90 per cent); and in those schools with student enrollments 
of 2,500 or more (36 per cent). Conversely, relatively few con- 
servation teachers are to be found in the colleges and universities 
of the Mountain states (7 per cent of the total); in the schools 
having specialized curricula (3 per cent); in those schools wi 
religious affiliation (18 per cent), and particularly in those affiliated 
with the Catholic Church (4 per cent); in schools operated for one 
sex only (8 per cent); and in those schools with enrollments of 500 
to 899 students (16 per cent). 

For 52 per cent of the 626 conservation teachers responding to 
the inquiry, the highest degree held was the doctorate. For 41 per 
cent, the highest degree held was the master’s. These indications 
of academic training ranked highest in the land-grant and large 
universities, where 66 per cent possessed the doctorate and 31 per 
cent the master’s degree. They were lowest in the junior colleges, 
where only 15 per cent of the conservation teachers held the doc- 
torate and 72 per cent the master’s degree. 

The two general fields of natural science and agriculture claimed 
about two thirds of the teachers in the sample. Most of them (77 
per cent) were concentrated in the three fields of natural science, 
agriculture, and geography. In the land-grant and other large 
universities, the largest proportion was found in agriculture. 


How Teachers View Conservation 

The teachers of conservation appear to be well disposed toward 
the subject, since only 2 per cent claimed but slight interest in it. By 
contrast, 69 per cent professed strong interest, and 28 per cent 
moderate interest. The proportion with strong interest was con- 
sistent throughout the various types of institutions, except that in 
the teachers’ colleges it ran 10 per cent higher than the average. 
Teacher interest was relatively high in Protestant-affiliated schools 
and considerably lower in Cadiolic-affiliated. Also, teacher interest 
in conservation ran relatively high in the fields of conservation, 
geography, natural science, and education, in the order named. It 
was lowest in the social science field, and a little higher in physical 
science and agriculture. 

As to definitions of conservation, the replies could be fairly well 
grouped into five categories, which included 89 per cent of the 
answers. The most common definitions given were “wise use,” 43 
per cent; “avoidance of waste and replenishment,” 18 per cent; 
“economic efficiency,” 11 per cent; “preservation and frugality of 
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that all who work with natural resources should receive education in 
the subject. Thus, teacher sentiment appears to be clearly in favor 
of teaching conservation to all college students. However, since 
the teaching of conservation has been done largely in the scientific 
and technical fields, the question of the appropriateness of con- 
servation for hberal arts students is of interest, and replies on this 
point were sohcited. Half of the teachers believed that conserva- 
tion is an essential subject for liberal arts students and 39 per cent 
believed it to be desirable. Only 2 per cent regarded it as non- 
essential. The response was highly uniform throughout the various 
types of school. On the basis of the religious affiliation of the 
schools, the differences were less marked than in some of the cate- 
gories, but teachers in Protestant schools stood above the average 
and teachers in Catholic schools below in the matter of urging that 
conservation be taught to liberal arts students. 

Kegarding the method of presenting conservation, the teachers 
favored integrating the subject into related courses, although they 
approved offering it in special courses also. With regard to the 
emphasis that should be given to conservation when teaching 
liberal arts students, approximately two fifths favored presenting 
the economic, sociological, and educational aspects. This was uni- 
form for all types of school. However, approximately tliree in ten 
favored emphasizing scientific theories, current conditions, and his- 
torical information. More than one fourth favored emphasizing 
policies and administration, also. 

When teaching conservation to liberal arts students, the teachers 
believed that student interest might be aroused by relating con- 
servation to the individual interests of those being taught. Other 
teaching devices suggested were: offering facts regarding conserva- 
tion, stressing tlie imminence of resource depletion, and depicting 
man as a part of the web of life, in the order given. It is clear f^^m 
the results, however, that the teachers were not wholly committed 
to any of these particular devices for creating interest. 

Thus it may be said tliat, in terms of modal groups, the teachers 
of conservation believe that natural science is tlic best field for 
teaching Hie subject, but they believe tliat social science can con- 
tribute also, particularly by way of showing tlie economic value ot 
conservation. They see tlie generalist as a person who deals with 
the economic, sociological, and educational aspects of conscr%ation 
and believe that his place in the field is rather in dealing wiUi public 
relations and publicity tlian in classroom teaching. These teachers 
believe that conser\'ation should be taught to all students, and that 
It is an essential subject for liberal arts students. They see as a 
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stffl unpopular because of ignorance of the ^‘6 of resource use, rad 
that the way to make conservation effective is to make it a pa 
of the personal habits and beliefs of the people. 


Teacher Opinions on Conservation Teaching 

When asked about the importance of the various fields of knowl- 
edge in the teaching of conservation, the teachers did not always 
place their own field first. As a result, although the group placed 
natural science first in importance, social science came second, and 
physical science third, with agricultural science fourtli. Geography 
was cited much less frequently. Eighty-eight per cent of all 
teachers beheved that the social sciences have a contribution to 
make to the field of conservation. The proportion expressing this 
view was consistent throughout all types of schools. Only 5 per 
cent believed that the social sciences had no contribution to make to 
the field of conservation. Regarding the nature of the contribution 
of the social sciences, however, the teachers were less definite, 29 
per cent providing no answer. From 11 to 15 per cent indicated 
that the social sciences could show the economic value of conserva- 
tion, provide the basis for social action, show the consequences of 
the lack of conservation by approaching it historically, and explain 
the human aspects of conservation. These possible contributions 
were mentioned in that order of frequency. 

As contrasted to the specialist in the field of conservation, more 
than half of the teachers thought of the generalist as a person who 
deals with the economic, sociological, and educational aspects of 
conservation. Thirty-eight per cent of the teachers also believed 
that the generalist might deal with current and historical informa- 
tion about conservation and, in addition, he might deal with con- 
servation policies and their administration. As to whether the 
generalist has a place in conservation education, the teacher replies 
were favorable. More than three fourths of them answered in the 
affirmative, and the proportion was uniform throughout the dif- 
ferent types of school. But as to the major function of the generalist 
in conservation education, the teachers were not so clear. One 
third did not answer the question, and one fourth thought that his 
chief hmction might be to deal with public relations and publicity. 
Only 11 per cent believed that he should teach conservation. 

When asked who should be taught conservation, three fifths of 
the teachers replied that all college students should study the sub- 
ject. This response was uniform among the various types of college. 
In addition, 42 per cent thought that all prospective teachers 
should receive education in conservation, and 25 per cent believed 
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second. General and historical information ranked third in em- 
phasis, with the economic, political, and social philosophy of con- 
servation receiving least emphasis. The different types of school 
were highly unified with respect to the emphasis placed upon con- 
cepts and principles, but were less unified with respect to the other 
areas mentioned. 

As to reported techniques of teaching, there was remarkable 
uniformity among the various types of school. The most common 
method was that of lecture and class discussion, with field trips and 
laboratory work next, in that order. Audio-visual aids came next, 
followed by student projects and reports. Outside speakers as a 
teaching device was used least of all. 

A review of courses in which some conservation was taught, by 
general characteristics of the institutions reporting, showed that 83 
per cent of the 961 courses reported were being taught in schools 
with no religious affiliation. Schools with Protestant religious affilia- 
tion were teaching 12.6 per cent of the courses, and those with 
Catholic affiliation 2.2 per cent of the courses. The background of 
remaining 2.2 per cent was not determined. There were no 
considerable differences between the types of conservation course 
offered by the schools supported by public funds and those sup- 
ported by private funds, except that tne smaller schools tended to 
offer general courses while the larger schools offered a larger assort- 
rnent of specialized courses. When classified by size, it was seen 
that schools with enrollments of 2,500 or more students were offer- 
ing 39 per cent of all such courses, and those with enrollments of 
900-2,499 were offering 26 per cent of the courses. Schools with 
fewer than 900 students offered only 35 per cent of the courses in 
conservation, with half of tliese being offered in schools with fewer 
than 500 students. 

CONCENTHATED CONSERVATION COURSES 

Of the 961 courses reported by tlie teachers as possessing some 
conservation content, 224 were classified as concentrated courses. 
This was done because the term "conservation' appeared in the 
title of tile course and it was assumed, therefore, tliat tlic subject 
w^ given an important place in tlie course. The nature and dis- 
tribution of tliese courses is of some interest. Of tlicsc 224 courses, 
one tliird were offered by land-grant and large universities, one 
third by 4-year colleges and small universities, 27 per cent bv 
cachers colleges, and tlie remainder by junior colleges and spccia 
*zcd schools. These courses may be classified into five l>*pcs. 
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subject integrated into related courses, although they do ^1“^ 
special courses. They feel that the sociological md educational as 
pects of the subject should he emphasized, and that, in order to 
stimulate interest, these aspects of the subject should be related to 
the individual interests of the student. 


Conservation Courses Offered 

The 626 teacher respondents reported that they offered 961 
courses in which some conservation was taught. This amounted to 
an average of 1.5 courses per teacher. However, 11 per cent or 
these respondents failed to provide a list of the courses taught, aim, 
hence, the following summary is based upon the lists supplied by 
557 teachers. Ninety-seven per cent of the courses were said to be 
offered every academic year. Most of them offered at the under- 
graduate level, though graduate students were permitted to enroU 
in 17 per cent of them. Only 7 per cent of the courses were offered 
for graduate students only, and mese were given mostly in the land- 
grant and large universities and the teachers’ colleges. 

Approximately two fifths of the conservation courses enrolled 
fewer than 20 students. Sixty-one per cent enrolled fewer than 40 
students, and only 18 per cent enrolled 60 or more. The teachers 
colleges enrolled the largest number of students per course, while 
the land-grant and large universities group enrolled the smallest 
number per course. Teachers generally devoted either all of the 
course time to conservation, or less than one fifth of the time. Only 
19 per cent devoted from 20 to 60 per cent of the course time to 
conservation. This distribution of time was fairly consistent for the 
various types of school, although the junior colleges devoted less 
course time to conservation than other types of school. In these 
colleges, an average of less than 20 per cent of the course time was 
devoted to conservation. 

As reported by the teachers, the aspects of conservation taught 
agreed closely with the report of administrative officers. According 
to their catalogues, the land-grant and large universities, for which 
no administrative report was obtained, deviated to some extent 
from the other types of institution. The mean line of trend for 
all institutions showed a steady decline of emphasis from soils, 
water, and forests through ecology, economics, wildlife, and grass- 
lands, ending with least emphasis on fish, minerals, and limnology, 
in that order. The major emphasis was reported to be upon con- 
cepts and principles, with skills and techniques of management 
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common among the land-grant and large universities where ap- 
proximately one fourtli offered that many. Among tlie other types 
of school, 6 per cent or less of tlie teacners offered tliree or more 
courses. Approximately three fourths of tire teachers offered only 
one such course. 

The most common type of concentrated conservation course was 
ihe one entitled “Conservation of Natural Resources. Forty- 
two per cent were of this type; and if to tliat is added all courses 
using conservation” in the course title, the percentage rises to 62 
per cent. These concentrated courses amounted to 23.3 per cent of 
conservation courses offered. Thirty-eight per cent of them 
^cre offered in the natural science area and they involved 32.8 per 
cent of all conservation teachers, 68 per cent of whom offered only 
one course. ^ 

Administrative and Teacher Evaluation 
of Conservation Programs 

Both the questionnaires sent to administrators of colleges and 
^^d the one sent to the teachers of conservation in these 
SCO ^ ^^^j^^hons contained certain questions bearing upon the 
pe and quality of the conservation programs offered. That is, 
iudp T^fistions that were calculated to bring out evaluative 
resn^f ^concerning the work in conservation offered by the 
re^al sought statements that would 



as aj. ‘ ^at did reply, few regarded the institutional iiorary 
sion teaching of conservation. The general impres- 

the if from reading these replies was that a lack of interest 
the suh' ^ ^ conservation prevailed. Few of those not teaching 
]uct reported any plans for introducing it into the curriculum. 

® OF -^OMlNlSTRATOnS IN SCHOOLS TEACHING CONSERVATION 
adequacy of the conservation programs offered by those 
adminict^^ leaching some conservation, only 39 per cent of the 
Tuate p °f these schools thought their programs were ade- 
^'orty-four per cent thought their programs inadequate. 
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namely, conservation of natural resources, 42 per cent; special re;-; 
sources, 27 per cent; conservation, 20 per cent; conservationeduca ,, , 
tion, 6 per cent; and conservation workshop, 5 per cent. The hrs .. 
and third of these categories are virtually the same and may by. 
combined, making 62 per cent of the total number of courses. Thi 
land-grant and large universities offered far more courses in specia,_ 
resources than any other type of school. The 4-year colleges anc ^ 
small universities tended to specialize in the more general course, 
as did the teachers’ colleges. Junior colleges ran particularly to 
courses dealing with special resources and to conservation worK-^' 
shops. . 

These concentrated courses varied greatly with respect to 
numerical importance among the different types of school. For all v 
schools taken together, they comprised 23.3 per cent of all courses . 
containing some conservation teaching, but in the teachers colleges 
they constituted 40 per cent of all courses containing some con- 
servation, and in the 4-year colleges and small universities they v 
constituted 27 per cent of all such courses. In the land-grant and 
large universities, concentrated conservation courses accounted for 
only 21 per cent of all conservation courses, and in the junior col- • 
leges, only 6.5 per cent. These concentrated courses were offered 
principally in the areas of natural science (38 per cent), geography 
(27 per cent), and agriculture (18 per cent). The proportion of 
courses offered in all other areas varied from 2 to 8 per cent, except 
in the case of the 4-year colleges and small universities, where a 
higher proportion of the courses were given in natural science and 
geography. The same held true for teachers* colleges. In the 
junior colleges three fourths of these courses were given in the field 
of natural science. Likewise, the number of teachers offering con- 
centrated conservation courses varied greatly among the various 
types. In all schools taken together, one third of the respondents 
offered one or more sucli courses. However, in the teachers’ col- 
leges, half of the teachers offered one or more such courses and the 
corresponding proportion in the land-grant and large universities 
was 40 per cent. In the 4-year colleges and small universities, 
slightly less than one third (31.3) offered such courses, while in the 
junior colleges, the proportion amounted to only 7 per cent. Look- 
ing closer we find that 68 per cent of all teachers reporting offered 
only one concentrated course in conservation. Eighteen per cent 
offered two courses, 8 per cent three courses, and 6 per cent four or 
more. Teachers offering three or more courses were much more 
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Opinion of Teachers in Schools Teaching Conservation 

The teachers' evaluations of their college programs in conserva- 
tion education are not strictly comparable with those made by the 
college administrators since the former group includes the evalua- 
tions of teachers employed in tlie land-grant and large universities. 
Administrators in these schools did not receive the administrative 
questionnaire. Furthermore, not all the teachers employed in those 
institutions returning the questionnaires answered the teacher ques- 
tionnaire; and, of Uiose replying, not all answered the questions 
concerning program evaluation. The percentages reported here are 
based upon the statements of those replying. 

Nearly 60 per cent of the teacdiers returning their questionnaire 
gave some appraisal of the quality of the programs in tlieir respec- 
tive institutions. Fifteen per cent rated the program good to excel- 
lent, 19 per cent reported it fair, and 24 per cent called it poor or 
insufiBcient. These proportions varied with the type of school, the 
instructors in the land-grant and large universities and in the 
teachers' colleges rendering more favorable judgments than the 
teachers representing the four-year colleges and small universities, 
nnd the junior colleges. Teachers representing schools with no 
religious affiliation were four times as likely to appraise their pro- 
grams as good or excellent as were the teachers in religious-affiliated 
schools. Teacher evaluation of the work in conservation education 
also varied with school enrollment, the programs in the larger 
schools being given the higher evaluations. A variation was also 
noted among teachers functioning in the different subject-matter 
areas. Conservation teachers in the field of agriculture regarded 
meir programs more favorably than did conservation teachers in the 
field of physical science. Also, the teachers of geography and edu- 
cation regarded their work in conservation more favorably than did 
the teachers in the fields of natural science and social science. In 
all types of school, teachers professing a strong interest in con- 
servation tended to rate their programs higher tlian teachers pr(^ 
fessing only a moderate or slight interest in the subject. And 
inally, teachers who were optimistic about the resource out oo ' 
for the future rated their conservation teaching programs h>g cr 
f ^ ^ose teacliers who possessed a pessimistic view or le 

Approximately two thirds of the teachers of conservation felt 
mat the emphasis given to tlie subject in their respective ins i u 
dons was insufficient. The proportion was highest (72 per cen ) 

die four-year colleges and small universities. Teacliers in 
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These percentages were fairly uniform by type of school, except 
for the junior colleges where only 28 per cent believed their con- 
servation teaching to be adequate. The size of the school had htUe 
influence on this judgment. Catholic administrators appewed to be 
better satisfied than the average. Nearly half of the Catholic schools 
believed their conservation teaching to be adequate, and only one 
fourth felt that it was inadequate. The profile of schools reportmg 
satisfaction with their conservation programs was as follows: four- 
year colleges and small universities, 42 per cent; schools with spe- 
cialized curricula, 40 per cent; schools with student enrollments 
under 500, 39 per cent; schools affiliated with the Catholic church, 
47 per cent; those supported by private funds, 43 per cent; and 
those operated for females only, 57 per cent. Conversely, the pro- 
file for schools reporting that they believed their conservation teach- 
ing to be inadequate yielded these percentages: junior colleges, 58; 
schools with diversified ciuricula, 53; schools with student enroll- 
ments under 500, 43; schools wii no religious affiliation, 42; and 
those enrolling both sexes, 43. 

As to the improvement of their conservation programs, two thirds 
had no plans either for expansion or improvement in quality. The 
teachers’ colleges and junior colleges showed greatest interest, but 
even among them less than one third reported more or less definite 
plans. The plans most often reported involved adding more courses 
to the curriculum, revising present courses, and oflering summer 
courses or workshops. More than half of those replying claimed 
some assistance would be necessary to make these improvements. 
The teachers’ colleges were most desirous of such assistance, and 
the most common request was for teaching aids and help with cur- 
ricular developments. However, a variety of other types of needed 
assistance was mentioned. 


Thus it may be said that, of the schools teaching conservation, 
44 per cent considered their teaching to be inadequate, and 47 per 
cent considered their library to be inadequate for the purpose. 
Sixty-six per cent had no plans for improvement, however, but 12 
per cent planned to add new courses. Fifty-six per cent felt that 
some assistance from the outside was necessary for expansion, and 
33 per cent needed teaching aids and curricular development for 
such expansion. Among the schools doing no conservation teach- 
ing, 19 per cent felt that conservation should be included in the 
curriculum, 24 per cent believed die library to be inadequate for 
the purpose, 47 per cent had no plans for improvement, and only 
10 per cent were interested enough in the matter of assistance to 
comment on it. 
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PtogTatn Levels in Conservation Education 


In Chapters 5-8, the analysis of programs in conservation educa- 
tion now being offered in the colleges and universities of me United 
States is presented in terms of the configurations of certain variable 
factors, which are related to certain institutional characteristics, 
such as their size and the source of their financial support. It is 
believed that from this analysis the reader may learn how programs 
in conservation education tend to vary among the several types o 
educational institutions. Chapter 9 was added to provide a collec- 
tive picture of all those schools offering only meager pro^ams m 
conservation, as contrasted to all those institutions offering e more 
elaborate programs. In order to do this, the schools were assize 
scores on the basis of the size and scope of their conservation o Br- 
ings. The scoring device was developed from Questions 6-1 o 
administrative questionnaire (see the Appendix). The s® ^ ® 
then divided into High, Medium, and Low score groups. Un y 
of the 566 institutions offering some work in conservation 
scored and grouped in this manner since no administrative qu 
naire was obtained from the land-grant and other large universi , 
and since some of the smaller institutions failed to answer u y 


Questions 6-13. , , 

The 390 institutions thus scored consisted of 197 four-year col- 
leges and universities, 85 teachers’ coUeges, and 108 junior coUeg . 
Altliough the scores thus assigned to each institution mus 
thought of as providing a reliable measure of tlie ^ 

program offered by each institution, the authors believe i , 
use in creating three broad subgroups for the study o cer ai ^ 
characteristics of the institutions is justifiable. Subsequen 
a number of these institutions to check the accuracy o ff 
tionnaire returns showed them to be substantially correc t 
they went. However, it appeared from tliese ^ts Aat it tn 
ffuestionnaire had been more extensive the differen la i 
tutions would probably have been wider tliough not ^ . 

ferent as to relative placements. The reason is that the position 
of the schools with tlie better programs tende o ndmin- 

undenrated when based only upon the sLx questions of th 
istrative questionnaire, while tliat of tlie sclioos I'l distance 
Piograms tended to bo relatively overrated. ,vould 

between tlie top-rated scliools and tlie bottom-ra c , , «-ould 
appear to be somewhat greater Uian tlie scores p 
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various subject-matter areas did not differ greatly from each other 
in this view, but they did differ markedly when classified by reli- 
gious affiliation of their school. Conservation teachers working 
in schools with Protestant religious affiliation were most emphatic, 
while those working in schools with Catholic religious affiliation 
were least emphatic concerning conservation emphasis. Seventy- 
three per cent of the former and 54 per cent of the latter claimed 
that conservation was not receiving enough emphasis. The corre- 
sponding proportion for teachers in schools with no religious affilia- 
tion was ^ per cent. Thus, although the teaching of conservation 
in schools with some religious aQhation generally lagged behind 
such teaching in schools with no religious affiliation, it appears that 
those teachers functioning in Protestant-affiliated schools were more 
keenly aware of the need for more and better conservation educa- 
tion than were the teachers in Catholic-affiliated schools, and per- 
haps more so than teachers in schools with no religious affiliation. 
However, it should be remembered that the schools with no reli- 
gious affiliation included the land-grant colleges and universities, 
where the teaching of conservation is most a(Ranced in its devel- 
opment. 

Suggestions for the improvement of programs in conservation 
education were remarkably uniform among the teachers in the 
various types of school. More course emphasis and better integra- 
tion of departmental programs led the list. Better teachers and 
more required courses, as well as new courses, were often men- 
tioned. One fourth of the respondents, especially those in junior 
colleges, believed that more visual aids were most needed. The 
small schools, generally, were more concerned with teaching aids, 
field trips, visiting lecturers, and belter literature. The larger insti- 
tutions were more interested in obtaining scholarships and research 
support. 

Thus, it may be said that these evaluations revealed the teachers 
to be decidedly critical of current programs for conservation edu- 
cation, although many declined to offer an opinion. The large 
institutions, where the sulnect was best developed, were least cri- 
tical, and the four-year colleges and small universities most critical. 
The teachers colleges recommended more required courses. Al- 
though the categories were not strictly comparable, it appears that 
the conservation teachers were more critical of current programs 
than were the administrators of the institutions employing them. 
With respect to improvement, these teachers seemed to be more 
interested in elaborating existing strength than in eliminating the 
known weaknesses in their current conservation programs. 
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subject areas involved is likely to vary somewhat with the number 
of teachers. 

More than nine out of ten of these high scoring schools make use 
of visual aids and field trips as teaching devices and more than three 
fourths employ special laboratory work and visiting lecturers. 
About nine out of ten regard their library as adequately equipped 
for conservation teaching. Three out of ten offer some extension 
work. 

Nearly two fifths of these schools have administrators who be- 
lieve their present programs of conservation education to e 
adequate. Only one fourth of the administrators in me four-year 
colleges and small universities thought their conservation prograins 
were definitely not adequate, but in the teaehers colleges one m 
three thought them inadequate. 

As to measures for improving their programs in conserva i 
education, nearly half of these high-scoring institutions ® 
plans for such improvement. Eighty-six per cent expresse em 
selves in favor of some sort of assistance to help unprove 
programs in conservation education. Administrators m the eac 
colleges and junior colleges seemed to be more interes e m 
such assistance than those in the four-year colleges an 
universities. .11 <jn 

The Low group included 119 institutions, all scormg .' 

The group was composed of 71 four-year colleges and sma 
versities, 10 teachers’ colleges, and 38 junior colleges. s , . , 
tion, 58 per cent are located in the Northern states, uear y one 
in the South, and one in ten in the Western states. 
thirds of these institutions are located in places .^nuHtion. 

population and 81 per cent in places of less than 100,0 p P ‘ , 

The modal group of tliese Low institutions is 
small schooL; 55 per cent of tliem had fewer than f 
enrolled at the time of tliis survey, and 76 P“ t 

than 900 students. One in 12 had as many as 2,500 
only one in 30 had as many as 4,000 students. T e p 
type of curriculum is arts and sciences, or liberal ar , P. 1 „ 
Joeing of that sort. Only one in four has a divors'Cejl o®" 

The others all have specialized curricula, a few ° 
schools of education. These schools arc 85 per ccn^ 


vji uuucauon. incse x-- . .:,..nnnc and 

Nearly seven out of ten are privately supporte ms 
almost one third are supported by public ^nd . • 

scliools are church-related, 39 per cent being Protestant a P 
oont Cadiolic. 
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suggest. However, from the standpoint of the comparisons made 
herein, this difference appears to be imimportant. 

When completed, the numerical scores of the 390 institutions 
ranged from 11 to 79 on a scale ranging from 0 to 100. The median 
of ihe distribution was 36.7. The four-year colleges and small uni- 
versities had scores ranging from 11 to 79 with a median of 34.9. 
The teachers* college scores ranged from 15 to 78 with a median of 
44.8, and the junior college scores from 11 to 58 with a median of 34. 
Following certain breaks in the distribution, the cutting points were 
set at 80 and 50, Thus, the Low scoring group had scores below 
30, the Medium group scores ranging from 30 to 49, and the High 
group scores of 50 or over. 

A brief review of the high-scoring group, which includes 73 
institutions, would necessarily stress the following characteristics. 
These institutions are most likely to he found in the Northern states 
and three fourths are to be found in either the Northern or the 
Southern states. Nearly three fourths are located in places of less 
than 25,000 population and only 6 per cent are found in places of 
400,000 or more population. These schools are overwhelmingly 
coeducational (86 per cent) and nearly half (45 per cent) operate 
a specialized curriculum, including education. Only one in five are 
of the liberal arts or arts and sciences sort. More than four fifths 
(82 per cent) are not church-related. These high-scoring schools 
vary greatly in enrollment although not many of them are really 
small in size. Only 15 per cent had fewer than 500 students and 
nearly one in five had 2,500 or more students enrolled. Only five 
of these schools offered a special degree in conservation, but one in 
five offered an undergraduate major. Seventy-three per cent of these 
schools offered conservation both in special courses and integrated 
courses. Only one school offered the work solely through special 
courses. 

The number of teachers offering the work in these high-scoring 
schools is not less than two, and it is likely to be five or more, since 
two thirds of the schools had that many. Half of the four-year 
colleges and small universities had six or more teachers of con- 
servation and no junior college had less than four. The number of 
aspects of conservation taught is likely to be seven or more. Three 
fifths of the schools taught minerals, soils, water, wildlife, forests, 
ecology, and recreation. Nearly half of them offered work in range 
management and a number offered oceanography. This work in 
conservation education is most likely to be offered in the areas of 
natural science, physical science, and geography, and least likely to 
be offered in physical education and business. The number of 
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women’s colleges. As to enrollment, more than one third have 
fewer than 500 students, and 59 per cent fewer than 900 students. 
Only 12 per cent have 2,500 or more students, and seven out of ten 
possess no church connection. 

At the time of the survey, the number of persons teaching con- 
servation was as likely as not to be two or three, although 78 per 
cent had one to four. Twenty-two per cent had five or more 
teachers, and seven per cent had seven or more teachers of com 
servation. Forty -five per cent of the schools offered only integrated 
courses, and 17 per cent special courses only. Thirty-seven per 
cent offered both. Only one in twenty offered an undergraduate 
major in conservation, and only one school offered a special degree 


m conservation. 

The aspects of conservation taught were most likely to be so s, 
minerals, water, forests, and wildlife, in that order. These schools 
were least likely to be offering work in recreation, ran^ manage- 
ment, and oceanography. Ninety-three per cent of the schools 
used visual aids and field work in teaching conservation and more 
than half employed special laboratory work and visiting lecturers. 
Three fifths believed their libraries to be entirely adequate for e 
work done, and only 15 per centfelt that they were definitely not aae- 
quate. Administrators in this group believed their propams o 
adequate in 55 per cent of the cases; but 38 per cent beheyed then 
programs were inadequate. Nearly one third (31 per cent) ° 
administrators claimed to have some plans for the toprovemen 
iheir programs. This was approximately average for the » 

390 schods scored. Four out of five of the schools expressed an 
hiterest in receiving some assistance in improving then conse 

programs. 
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In 1954, none of these schools offered an iindergraduate minor 
in conservation, and only one in 60 offered an undergraduate major. 
None offered a special degree in conservation. Three fifths of the 
Low scoring schools offered their work in conservation education 
chiefly by means of a few integrated courses. Only seven per cent 
offered both special and integrated courses. These schools gener- 
ally had from one to three teachers offering %vork in conservation. 
Approximately one third had one teacher, one third had two 
teachers, and a total of 91 per cent had not more than three teachers 
of conservation. These teachers were most likely to offer work in 
soils, water, forests, and minerals; and the courses were most likely 
to be offered in the field of natural science and physical science. 

Four out of five of these schools used visual aids in teaching 
conservation and three out of four used field trips as a teaching 
device. Only two in five used special laboratory work and one in 
four visiting lecturers. Ninety-two per cent offered no extension 
work, short courses, or workshops in conservation. Three out of 
five of these schools judged their libraries to be inadequate for 
conservation teaching and only 18 per cent believed them to be 
wholly adequate. Two thirds of the administrators reporting be- 
lieved their programs to be inadequate and only eight per cent be- 
lieved them to be entirely adequate. 

More than two thirds of the administrators in this group reported 
no plans for expanding their work in conservation. Only 23 per 
cent had such plans. More than two thirds of the group claimed 
that they needed assistance for any expansion of their conservation 
teaching. 

The Medium score group, with a scoring range of 30-49, possesses 
a profile that by definition falls between those of the High score 
group and the Low score group. However, since all factors con- 
sidered were not correlated, some of these schools deviate slightly 
in certain respects from what would normally be classified as inter- 
mediate. 

This Medium group is composed of 198 colleges and small uni- 
versities, half of which are located in the Northern states. Slightly 
fewer than one third are in the Southern states, and one fifth in the 
Western states. The four-year colleges and small universities and 
the teachers colleges are concentrated in the Southern states while 
the junior colleges are heavily represented in the Western states. 
As to size of place where located, 78 per cent are found in places 
with less than 50,000 population, and only 15 per cent in places of 
100,000 or more. Two thirds are in places of less than 25,000 popu- 
lation. Eighty-five per cent are coeducational, and IS per cent are 
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institutions, and doubtless competent leadership could hasten the 
maturity and implementation of some of these plans. 

Third, it seems unlikely that within any predictable period of 
time all the colleges and universities in the United States will be 
offering a program of conservation education. In some schools, the 
predominant view appears to be that conservation has no legitimate 
place in the curriculum of an institution devoted to the liberal arts. 
In others, it is felt that the curriculum should be modified in re- 
sponse to student demand, but that the institution should be slow to 
make curricular changes or additions for which there is no apparent 
demand. In still other institutions, it is believed that conservation 
education consists primarily of the training of occupational speci^- 
ists, and that such work should be delegated entirely to the special 
professional schools. Related to these attitudes is the fact that 
the proportion of conservation-teaching schools interested in ex- 
panding their current programs appears to be greater than me 
proportion of nonteaching schools interested in adding conservation 
to dieir curricula. Also, it appears that, in the aggregate, the in- 
stitutions with the better developed conservation programs are 
more interested in improving their programs than are the schools 
with less weU developed programs. This suggests that m the 
course of time a somewhat greater differentiation of colleges an 
universities than now exists may come to pass with respect to their 
offerings in conservation education. ^ j tc 

fourth, it is apparent that a large proportion of the stuaents 
enrolled in the colleges and universities of the United States are never 
closed to even one course in conservation during the perio o 
their college career. The widest coverage probably occurs m tne 
teachers’ colleges, but even there it is limited. A number of tac ors 
conspire to bring this about, even in institutions where conse^a 
tion is taught. Courses in the subject are usually taught m scien- 
tifac departments. Such courses are not required of aU stuaencs, 
uideed they may have suflBcient prerequisites so that f®w ^ ^ 
qualify for admittance. Conservation is commonly thoug o a 
technical subject of interest chieHy to the scientist and “nservatio 
^ecialist. There is some evidence to support the view ^ cnniTl 
behavior today is away from science, and the failure of the soci^ 
sciences and humanities to incorporate conservation into « 

u^g means that large numbers of college students never 
aware that the subject possesses any significance for them, or tor tne 

population cenerallv. 

Clearly, if conservation deserves an important pl^oe ^ 

abonal policies, as many are inclined to believe, it also 
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Some Implications 

From this brief summary of the status of conservaUon education 
in colleges and universities of the United States, a number or con- 
clusions and inferences may be drawn. First, the incidence of some 
sort of conservation education in the colleges and universities is 
still far from general, and its occurrence, or lack of occurrence, ap- 
pears to be related to a number of factors some of which are en- 
vironmental (such as geographic area and size of place where the 
institution is located), and some of which are inherent in the nature 
of the institution (such as size of institution and source of financim 
support). Furthermore, among diose institutions where some sort 
of conservation education is offered, there is great variation m me 
scope and extent of the program, a matter somewhat related— but 
not at all closely— to the size or apparent resources of the institutions 
involved. Both incidence and extent of conservation education 
vary greatly among difiFerent types of institution, the teachers col- 
leges and the land-grant colleges and universities leading the way m 
both respects. However, a certain number of other large universi- 
ties are recognized leaders in the field. 

Second, there evidently exists a certain degree of interest in con- 
servation education among both teachers and administrators, in non- 
participating institutions as well as diose now teaching conservaticm. 
This interest might easily become the basis for expanding me 
teaching of conservation if competent leadership were available 
further to stimulate and guide those now expressing interest. Plans 
for expansion are reported to exist in an appreciable number of 
254 
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Furthermore, it appears likely that no opposition would be encoun- 
tered from those now carrying the principal burden of conservation 
teaching. Among the 626 conservation teachers interrogated on the 
subject, 88 per cent believed that social scientists have a contribu- 
tion to make in tlie field of conservation education. This group of 
teachers was composed largely of persons teaching in the fields of 
physical and biological science. Perhaps when it becomes more 
generally recognized that conservation education consists of more 
than a set of field skills for the occupational specialist, and that 
conservation, and conservation education, involves a considerame 
segment of our habitual behavior and our historical culture, the 
social scientists may develop a greater interest in the subject. 

Sixth, a condition worthy of some concern is the widespread 
confusion regarding the meaning of conservation. With respect 
to the general population, this situation has been known and re- 
marked by writers on the subject for some time. The present study 
seems to show that a similar confusion occurs among the teachers 
of conservation in the colleges and universities. The problem is not 
that differences of opinion occur which represent a normal situa- 
fion. Rather, it is that a considerable proportion of these college 
teachers have apparently adopted popular clichds as working defini- 
tions of conservation when they might be ejcpected to offer some- 
™g more scientific in nature, considering the fact that such a 
igh proportion of them teach and have their basic training in some 
scientific field. 


The concept of conservation is in dire need of clarification and 
more precise definition. Furthermore, a definition is badly needed 
^t indicates a positive approach to the problems of resource use 
I'f contrasted to the negative approach so commonly visualized by 
c public mind. The negative approach sounds too much like 
hoarding to appeal strongly to the youth of today, who are bom- 
ardcd from every angle with stimuli to consume. Moreover, when 
*^nscr\’ation is presented simply as "wise use” of resources (the 
j cimition offered by 43 per cent of Uie teachers responding), it is 
* ^ ) to arouse little interest in students because of the abstract 
ha urc of such a concept, and because it is difficult to visualize any 
ong-lime program based upon it. Unless conser\'ation can be 
^cribcd more directly in terms of things to do, and practical 
for doing tlrcm, the subject is not likely to become a vital 
of habits of tliought and action of any large proportion 

CO cge students, even tliough they may have been exposed to a 
hrsc in tlie subject. As a result of study a more precise and posi- 
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place in general education. There can be no discounting the im- 
portance of the conservation specialist. The history of fte conser- 
vation movement in the United States shows that the beginnings 
consisted of the training of conservation specialists in response to 
the growing demand that something be done to conserve the de- 
dining resources; through the skill of these specialists, backed by 
administrative support, conservation practices were put into oper- 
tion, and soon came to be accepted as a part of the normal social 
order. But under present circumstances these conservation prac- 
tices, however well they may have been established at one time 
or another, do not automatically remain in force. Without effective 
conservation teaching in general education, the public tends to lose 
sight of the value of the conservation practices it already enjoys, 
and the battle for retention of them must be refought in every 
generation. It is true that conservation teaching in the elementary 
schools is gradually becoming general, although it seems to be 
less evident in the secondary schools. But, while conservation 
education at these levels is extremely valuable, it must be pre- 
sented, particularly at the elementary level, in terms of simple 
skills and concepts that may easily lead to erroneous ideas of con- 
servation philosophy and policy. A mature view of the subject 
should be presented, and this can be done most effectively at the 
college level. The steadily increasing proportion of i^erican 
youth who obtain some college education, together with the fact 
that, more and more, tlie industrial, professional, and political lead- 
ership of the nation is drawn from the ranks of college graduates, 
strongly suggests that conservation teaching of a high order should 
be included in general education at the college level. 

Fifth, social scientists might well give more attention to the 
field of conservation. So far in this country, the conservation move- 
ment has been initiated and guided chiefly by physical and bio- 
logical scientists, with the geographers making a notable contribution. 
Among the social scientists, only the economists have displayed an 
abiding interest. 

Yet the problems of resource use have their historical, political, 
and sociological aspects. They involve principles of human be- 
havior, both sociological and psychological; also institutional prob- 
lems, community problems, and governmental problems. These are 
aspects of the problems of resource use with which the social scien- 
tists are competent to deal, and if they chose to do so, far more 
students at the college level could be reached than is now the case. 
The social sciences now have a growing popularity among college 
students, and large numbers of them take courses in these fields. 
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trained teachers and to improve the training of those now teaching 
the subject. 

5. Most conservation education is now being offered by the 
land-grant eolleges and universities, and a few other large uni- 
versities plus the teachers’ colleges. The former offer the work 
chiefly in connection with professional courses, or other courses for 
specialists. The latter are training teachers chiefly for the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The problem of getting conservation 
included in the curriculum for general education at the college level 
has scarcely been touched. Here is a large field in need of atten- 
tion. Plans should be developed with a view to solving this 
problem. 

6. Social scientists have contributed relatively little to education 
in conservation. Mostly, conservation has been taught within the 
framework of the natural and physical sciences, or the applied 
aspects of these, such as agriculture. A high proportion of college 
students is never exposed to a conservation course offered in one 
of these fields. Clearly, much would be gained if the social sciences 
(in addition to geography and economics, both of which are active 
now) became more interested in offering such courses. Such 
coirrses would no doubt emphasize the historical, philosophical, 
and social significance of conservation. One or more good texts 
written from this point of view should be helpful in promoting more 
conservation courses in general education. 

7. Several good monographs from the histnrica] point of view 
could and should be produced for showing the historical evidence. 
By the social significance of conservation practices, or lack of them, 
these could be a great help to the social scientist attempting to teach 
conservation. 

8. Conservation makes little sense when separated from the 
concepts of time and population. A good monograph on the rela- 
tionships prevailing among the factors of population growth, natural 
resources, and the level of the productive arts is needed and should 
be well received. 
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tive definition has been proposed, which the authors hope may be 

found useful. 

Seventh, in the field of conservation education, the population 
aspects of the problems of resources and resource use need more 
attention. Students should become acquainted with the rates of 
population change, both growth and decline, the factors affecting 
them, and the experience of those peoples who have permitted their 
population to exceed the capacity of their resources to support them 
at their prevailing level of the productive arts. They should come 
to understand that in the long view conservation involves a balance 
between population increase on the one hand and the supply of 
known resources, together with the current technology of resource 
utilization, on the other. 

Some Recommendations for Action 

1. Only slightly more than half of the colleges and universities 
of the United States are now teaching conservation. This figure is 
more than proportionally weighted in favor of the large pubHcly 
supported schools located in the smaller places throughout the 
nation. An action program is needed to aid and encourage the 
other institutions (which are on the average smaller, privatefy sup- 
ported, and located in the larger cities) to incorporate conservation 
in their teaching programs. 

^ 2. M^y of the schools now teaching some conservation recog- 
nize the inadequacies of their programs and express some desire to 
improve them; yet they appear not to be well informed regarding 
the aids to teaching and other forms of assistance now available. 
A better communication service with these institutions, in regard 
to teaching aids and other forms of available assistance, would 
probably be used by them to good advantage. 

3. Many of the colleges not now teaching conservation ejq)ress 
mterest in adding the subject to their curricula. However, they 
indicate a need for help on curricula and teaching problems. The 
preparation of a good text for a first course in conservation-one 
that deals more with philosophy and social significance than with 
technology— should be helpful to these institutions. 

4. The number of well-prepared teachers of conservation is 
probably not adequate to supply any large demand. A very signifi- 
cant proportion of those now teaching conservation are reported to 
be untrained for the work and probably expansion of conservation 
teaching to additional instttutions would serve to increase the pro- 
portion of untrained teachers. Action is needed to provide more 
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Survey ot Programs In Conservation Education 
Fill out and return to C. E. Lively 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

Code 

\ \ 1. Name of InsUtution__ ■ Location 

I I 2. Type of Institution: University ; •l-Year College ; Junior College 

Teachers College or Normal School ; Military Academy ; Other 

I I 3. Chief source of financial support: Public funds ; Private funds 

i I 4. Total enrollment, 1953-54 . 5. Co-Educational: Yes ; No 

1 I 6. Check any of the following aspects of resource conservation that are taught to 
resident students In this Institution. (Double-check those especially empha- 

slaed) Minerals Soil ; Water ; Forests ; Wildlife ; Range 

Mgt. ; Recreational. ; Oceanography : Ecology ; Other ; None 

(If answer to Item 6 is ‘None,* omit Items 7, 8, 9, ID, All) 

1 - 1 7. List the depirlments in which the above subjects are taught: 


I 1 8- Do you offer: (a) an undergraduate major, Yes : N o : or (b) a special 
degree, Yes ; No : in conservation? 

CZD 9- Is conservation instruction given (a) In special courses? (b) integrated 

Into a few courses ? (c) Integrated Into many eours&g? 

Q - J 10. Approximately how many teachers participate in this teaehtnp ? _ _ 

How many have had special training for such teaching ? 

rr 1 11. Which of the following teaching aids are used in teaching conservation? Special 
latncatory work. ; field trips visual aids visiting lecturers _ . 

IZ I 12. Is the library adequately supplied with conservation materials? 

C I 13. Does this institution offer any extension teaching in conservation, or hold any 
conferences or short courses? If so, explain: 


r I 14. Do you believe that current teaching of conservation in your institution is ade- 
Quatc? - — 

C I 15. Do you have plans for expanding the teaching of conservation in your institution 
in the near future? If so, along what lines? 


r ~l 16. What sort of assistance, aids, or sttmulation would be roost helpful In promoting 
more and better teaching of conservation In colleges and universities? 


17. List name and department ol faculty members who may give further Information. 
name DEPARTMENT 


18. Name of person answering this questionnaire: Official position: 
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13. What subject matter, or fields ol learnlf^, if any, do you consider most important 
from the standpoint of teaching conservation of natural resources? 

— - . Why? 


14. Do you believe that the social sciences (e.g., anthropology, sociology, and economics) 

can make an essential contribution to conservation education? Yes No U so, 

what? 


15. As contrasted with a specialist In the field of conservation, a ‘generalist* is a per> 
son whose chief interest and concern is: (More than one answer Is acceptable.) 

a. Current and historical Information about conservation. 

b. The economic, sociological, and educational aspects of conservation and its 
problems. 

c. The scientific theories and concepts underlying conservation practices. 

d. Conservation policies, and the political and administrative aspects of their 

realization. 

e. The coordination of the skills and techniques of conservation practices. 

f. Other 

g. No opinion. 

16. As you define him, do you believe the ‘generalist* has a place in conservation 

education? Yes No — . ff ‘yes,* what? _ . _ . 


17 Considering conservation as a college subject, to whom should if be ta^hf? 

a. All who major In science. 

b All who plan to work with natural resources 

e. All who take science courses. 

- d. All prospective coiiege teachers. 

e. All prospective teachers, regardless of grade to be taught. 

f. AU college students. 

18 Do you consider conservation a. a nonessential b. an appropriate 

c. a desirable d. an essential subject for liberal arts students? 

19. For most effective results, how should conservation be presented to liberal arts 
students? a. In special courses b. Integrated into related courses__, 

c. Integrated Into both related and unrelated courses d. In as many different 

ways as possible . 

20. If offered to liberal arts students, which of the following aspects of conservation 
would you emphasize? (Rate selections in order of importance.) 

a. Current and historical information about conservation. 

b. The economic, sociological, and educational aspects of conservation and its 

problems. 

c. The scientific theories and concepts underlying conservation practices, 
ri. Conservation policies, and the political and administrative aspects of thelr 
realization. 

e. The coordination of the skills and techniques of conservation practices. 

. f. Other ■ ■ - - - 
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SURVEY OF PROGRAMS IN CONSERVATION EDUCATION 
Questionnaire to College Teacherg 
Fill out and return to C. E. Lively 
University ol Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Please (eel (ree to use backs ot question 
1 Name — 


sheets lor answers requiring added space. 
2. Institution 


_4. Highest Degree Held_ 


5. Your Held o( special Interest and training. 


6. How would you 
a. Strong . 


classify your Interest in conservation education? 
b. Moderate . c. Slight . d. None at all . 


7. What ts your conception, or definition, ol conservation as applied to natural re- 


sources? 


8. How much longer can the American economy reasonably be expected to ex^d? 
a. 50 year8^_ b. 100 years c. 200 years d. Indefinitely e. Has al- 
ready reached Its limit . (. Other (specify) , g- No opinion .■ 


9. With respect to resource use, how would you characterize the habits 
the American people? They are: a. Unnecessarily wasteful — , b. 
economical use c. Moderately economical d. Most economical, considering 
the circumstances . 


10. With respect to future resource supply, how do you view the outlook? 

Serious shortages tending to restrict Industry and to lower levels of living. 
Temporary shortages until adequate substitutes can be found. 

No serious shortages. 

Other (specify). 

No opinion. 

11. What do you conclode is the explanation of the relative lack of popularity of conser- 
vation measures in the USA? (More than one answer Is acceptable). 

a. Persistence of attitudes and habits formed during pioneer abundance. 

b. Ignorance of the rate at which resources are being exhausted. 

c. Pressures from manufacturing and business interests to consume and 

discard. 

d. Feeling ol irresponsibility, since depletion “probably will not come In my 

time." 

e..DeUc( that "science will save us." « 

___ f. Belief that we will practice conservation “when it becomes really necessary. 
p. Other (specify) ^ — — 

12. To become really effective in a free society, the principles of conservation must 
become: 

a. Information familiar to ail the people. 

b. An Integral part of the law of the land. 

g. Agreed upon and accepted by alt groups working with natural resources. 

Part ol the personal beliefs and habits of every individual. 

e. Other (specify) 
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21. Different forms of presentation may be used by teachers to arouse student interest 
In conservation. How do you rate the effectiveness of the following: 

a. Appealto self-interest, i.e., conservation pays: Good Medium Poor — . 

b. Offer the facts of resource depletion objectively: Good . Medium Poor . 

c. Depict man who, though part of the natural "web of life,* is continually disrupting 

it: Good , Medium Poor . 

d. Relate conservation to the experience and particular interests of each student; 

Good Medium Poor 

e. Stress the apparent Imminence of resource depletion and its probable conse- 
quences: Good , Medium Poor . 

f. Others you consider good 

22. What is your appraisal of conservation education in your Institution? Note especially 

its strength, weakness, and needs ; ’ 


23. Is conservation receiving enough emphasis at your institution? Yes No 

Don’t know__. If not, what suggestions do you have for increasing the emphasis? 


24. Suppose a nongovernmental agency with resources were Interested in promoting the 
cause of conservation education at the college level, what services applied In this 
manner would, In your opinion, be most helpful? 
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21. Different forms of presentation may be used by teachers to arouse student Interest 
in conservation. How do you rale the effectiveness of the following; 

a. Appeal to self-interest, i,e., conservation pays; Good Medium Poor . 

b. Offer the facts of resource depletion objectively; Good , Medium , Poor . 

c. Depict man who, though part of the natural "web of life," is continually disrupting 

it: Good I Medium Poor . 

d. Relate conservation to the experience and particular interests of each student: 

Good Medium Poor . 

e. Stress the apparent imminence of resource depletion and its probable conse- 
quences: Good , Medium Poor 

f. Others you consider good _ _ 

22. What is your appraisal of conservation education in your institution? Note especially 

its strength, weakness, and needs-. ’ 


23. Is conservation receiving enough emphasis at your institution? Yes , No 

Don’t know II not, what suggestions do you have for increasing the emphasis? 


24. Suppose a nongovernmental agency with resources were interested in promoting the 
cause of conservation education at the college level. What services applied In this 
manner would, in your opinion, be most helpful?, 




